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ON THE SCIENCE 
OF THE EGYPTIANS AND CHALDEANS. 


Part. IV.—{ Continued from No. XXXII. p- 29.] 





Tovs utv Alyurrious mavtas iarpous axovomev elvan. 

I_ Now propose to make a few remarks on the medical knowledge 
of the Egyptians. This task would no doubt have been executed 
much better by a member of the profession than by me; but per 

haps it 1s not necessary to belong to the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, or to be entered at Apothecaries’ Hall, to say all that can be 
said of the practice of Petosiris, or of the pharmacopceia of 
Nechepsus. 

The Priests of Egypt attributed to the Gods both the causes 
and the cures of diseases. Six volumes appertaining to the me- 
dical art were yet believed in the time of Clemens Alexandrinus 
to be fragments of the mighty compilation, in which Hermes 
Trismegistus, the companion of Osiris, was said to have treated 
of all the sciences. The Goddess Isis, if we choose to believe 
Diodorus Siculus, revealed to mankind the secrets of Pharmacy ; 
and instructed her son Horus, not only in the method of curing 
diseases, but in the more hazardous art of predicting them. In 
the age of Homer, the God Paion, or Paicon, appears’ to. have 
been considered as the founder of medical learning in Egypt. 
(Odyss. 4.) The Greeks believed A‘sculapius to have been a native 
of Epidaurus; but the Phoenicians held him to have been one of 
thé eight Cabiri, who were probably the same with the eight great 
Gods of Egypt. 
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"That the ancients should have attributed the causes and cures of 
maladies to their Gods, can scarcely excite our surprise ; and we - 
ought at least to do justice to the piety, which inspired this belief. 
We cannot however but admire the simplicity of some of the 
Greeks, who have literally repeated as they seem to have literally 
believed, the traditions of the Egyptians, concerning the ongm of 
the medical science. Diodorus relates with all possible gravity, 
that the sick, who received the advice of Isis, received it in their 
dreams. Neither perhaps can we hear without wonder from the 
polished Xenophon, and, what is yet more extraordinary, from 
Cyrillus, a father of the Church, that the medical instructors of 
Fésculapius were no Doctors of Sidon or Memphis, but Chiron — 
the centaur, and Apis the sacred ox. | 

Let us then consent upon this subject, at least, to admit that the 
ancient orientalists often spoke allegorically. If they attributed the 
causes and the cures of maladies to their Gods, they did not hold 
those Gods to be merely deified mortals. ‘The Popular religion of 
the Egyptians was T'sabaism, characterised by some national pecu- 
liarities, and degraded by many absurd and vulgar superstitions, but 
not differing in its principles from that worship of the host of 
heaven, and of the personified powers of nature, which was the 
common practice of all the East. Thus it may have happened 
that the Egyptians did not wander very far from the truth, while 
they generally ascribed the loss or recovery of health, to the inter- 
ference of their Gods, or, in other words, to the agency of natural 
causes. 

OF the medical knowledge of the Egyptians in the early periods 
-of their history, little is known, and therefore little ought to be said. 
If the translators of the bible have properly rendered the word 
rephaim, there existed physicians in the days of Jacob. The testi- 
mony of Homer comes six centuries after that of the Hebrew 
Legislator, but it proves that in his time the Egyptians were con- 
sidered as a people generally and eminently skilled in medicine. 


"Iargas 88 txacros émiorapevos wep) mavroy 
"Avbgumwy, } yap asmovds tors yeveday. Odyss. 4. 
About 660 years before our zra florished a king of Egypt 
named Nechepsus. ‘This prince, according to Julius Firmicus, 
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applied himself much to the study of pharmacy, and Aetius men- 
tions some of the remedies which this royal apothecary recom- 
mended in the treatment of fevers. I wish not to see his example 
followed. A king ought to have nothing to do with the laboratory. 
Nechepsus should have tried to govern his kingdom well, and 
should have left the care of the sick to Petosiris. 

Herodotus tells us that in Egypt there were physicians for every 
different part of the body, and for every different disease. Some 
modern writers have concluded from this statement, that the science 
must have been very imperfect in that country. For what reason? 
The presence of many quacks does not necessarily imply the ab- 
sence of all regular physicians. Among ourselves we hear of 
ionumerable oculists, aurists, dentists, empirics, and mountebanks, 
who daily proffer, at an exorbitant price, their perilous aid to the 
blind, the deaf, the toothless, and the impotent. We do not thence 
conclude, that medicine is imperfectly taught at Edmburgh, or 
unskilfully practised in London. 

A foreign author has lately observed, that as the profession of 
medicine in Egypt was confined to one class of men, and was 
transmitted as by inheritance from father to son, it was impossible 
_ that it could ever have been successfully cultivated in that country. 

1s improvement then incompatible with such a practice? Is study, 
or emulation, or research, impeded by it? If genius be in some 
cases excluded, how much oftener is native talent likely to be fos- 
tered and matured, where the teacher is a father, and where the 
pupil is a son; where filial accomplishment is the fruit of paternal 
care, and where affectionate age imparts all its knowledge to grate- 
ful youth! Did Hippocrates lose any thing by being descended 
from the Asclepiades, or by having received his early education 
from his father Heraclides, himself a physician? Learning 1s rare— 
Genius is rarer still. He, who has been bred from his youth to a 
profession, and whose attention has been constantly turned to it, is 
surely more likely, ceteris paribus, to succeed in it, than he whom | 
chance, or necessity, or even inclination, determines to adopt it at 
a later period of life, 

We likewise hear it observed, that as the physicians of [gypt 
were compelled by law to follow exactly the prescriptions contained 
in their medical books, the science must have remained stationary; 
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and that nothing proves more the ignorance both of the people and 
of the practitioners, than their imagining that any set of general 
rules could answer in every particular case. The anomalies in dis- 
ease are infinite; the morbid affections show themselves under 
innumerable forms; the pathology of the physician ought, to vary 
with the malady of the patient. ‘These remarks may be very just, 
but they can only apply to the Egyptians, when the days of their 
glory were gone by, and when the trifling and mysterious writings, 
falsely ascribed to Thoth, (eddnAov drs macas Ajpol eios) remained the 
sole and uncertain guides of a degenerate people. (Diodor. |. 1. 
Iamblich. de Myster. Agypt. L. vii1. Galen. Facultat. a soa 
Medic. L. v1.) . 

Some scattered accounts of the medicines employed by the 
Egyptians may be found in the Greek and Roman writers. Of 
the nepenthes Homer has said enough for a poet, but not enough 
for a physician. (Odyss. 4.) Some writers have fancied that it ° 
was a preparation of opium; but neither Homer, nor Diodorus 
Siculus, has described it as a narcotic. The Egyptians adminis- 
tered the sea-onion, or squill, which they called the eye of Typhon, 
in cases of dropsy. They also employed the derirys, which is 
chiefly composed of the oxyd of iron, in the cure of the same dis- 
ease. ‘They made much use of external applications ; and fre- 
quently employed unguents, in which, according to Galen, they 
mixed verdigris and the white of lead, An account of the remedy 
employed by Nechepsus, for diminishing the size of stones in the 
bladder, may be found in Aetius. In the treatment of fevers the 
practice of the Egyptians appears to have been very rational. They 
observed the critical days, and were forbidden by their laws to ad- 
minister a cathartic in fevers before the fourth day. Hence we 
may conclude, that the doctrine of the crudity, the coction, and the 
crisis, was obtained by the Greeks from the Egyptians. Certain 
jt is, that among a people so temperate as the Egyptians, and who 
had the habit of purging themselves once every month, this practice 
might be extremely proper. Whether, or not, it be always prudent 
to wait for the operation of the coction in the beginning of inflam- 
matory fevers, (as is done at this day in the south of Europe) before 
a cathartic is administered, [ am not competent to decide. ‘That 
the Egyptians occasionally resorted to phlebotomy in cases of ple- 
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thora, of pleuresies, and of inflammatory disorders, may be reason- 
ably supposed. The:story told by Pliny of the hippopotamus, 
which, when it feels itself oppressed by a redundance of blood, 
presses its body against the stem of a reed that has been cut to a 
sharp point, seems to be a sort of hieroglypbical indication of the | 
practice of venesection in Egypt. In the progress of diseases the 
Egyptian physicians often took their Sicéyvwors from the position of 
the patient while in bed; (Diodor. L. 1.) and their example, 
I believe, is followed by most of our clinical professors. They 
made much use of camomile, (@v4euss) and other simples. The 
dubious encomium of Isocrates on the medicines of the Egyptians 
has been frequently cited to prove, that their pharmacopoeia must 
have been extremely limited. I am inclined to think, that the 
compliment, which Isocrates paid upon this occasion to Egyptian 
pharmacy, proves, as sometimes happens when orators pay compli- 
ments, positively nothing at all. Let us examine this matter a little 
more closely. 

The passage in question is to be found in a discourse, which 
ought to be entitled Censura Polycratis, but which, (one would 
think for the purpose of contradicting Virgil,) is generally called: 
Laudatio Busiridis. 'The case may be briefly stated. A sophist, 
named Polycrates, wrote a defence of Busiris, and an accusation 
against Socrates. ‘This was probably a mere exercise of skill. To 
renew the calumnies, which had been vomited against Socrates by 
his worthless enemies, after an Athenian audience had wept for 
the death of the most virtuous of the Greeks, and after the most 
vehement of his accusers had been brought to the scaffold, would 
have argued not only so much malignity, but so much folly, that we 
can hardly imagine that a heart bad enough, and a’ head weak 
enough, to execute such a task, could have been found in the same 
individual. But allowing that such was the truth, let us ask what 
perverse sophistry could have induced a citizen of Athens seriously 
to praise the conduct of a foreign, ancient, and odious tyrant, whose 
very existence 1s doubtful, and about whom no creature living 
could take any interest? From these things I argue, that the apo- 
logy for Busiris, and the crimination of Socrates, were intended 
by the conceited sophist who wrote them, as proofs of his skill and 
ingenuity; just as that literary braggart, Schioppius, undertook to 
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prove that Scaliger was an ignorant ninny, and that Tully did not 
know how to write Latin. But if the intention of Polycrates were 
really to traduce the memory of Socrates, and to praise the Egyp- 
tian tyrant as a wise and virtuous Prince, he succeeded very ill in 
his preposterous enterprise, for he admitted the merit of the in- 
structor of Alcibiades, and attributed crimes to Busiris, with which 
that monarch had not been charged either by tradition or by fable. 
Isocrates, therefore, reprehends Polycrates as being equally igno- 
' rant of the duties of an accuser, and of an apologist; and proceeds 
to point out, but in a style entirely ironical, how this sophist ought 
' to have praised Busiris. He finishes his eulogy, by stating that 
though others may justly object to him, that he cannot prove the 
truth of a word that he has said, yet that he ought not at least to 
be blamed by the professed advocate of the Egyptian tyrant. It 
follows, therefore, that Busiris was really praised neither by Iso- 
crates, nor by Polycrates. It is probable, that other sophists, and 
even poets, had imitated the example of Polycrates, and with 
better success had celebrated the name of this king of Egypt. But 
as the character of Busiris, whether real or fictitious, was that of a 
cruel and sanguinary barbarian, it was impossible to praise him. 
Crime cannot be praised. Hence the language of Virgil may be 
clearly understood. 

Cetera qu vacuas tenuissent carmina mentes 

Omnia jam vulgata. Quis aut Eurysthea durum, 

Aut tnlaudati nescit Busiridis aras? 

The Roman poet appears to me to have had in view the ironical 
discourse of which I have been speaking; is it not idle then to cite 
a passage from this discourse to prove, that the Egyptians had 
made no progress in pharmacy, and that their whole materia medica 
consisted of a few simples? What indeed are we to believe of 
the assertion, when we are told, that the Egyptians employed no 
dangerous medicines, but only such as might be taken like their 
daily food? This is the language of irony and not of eulogy. 
Exaggeration is never the expression of truth. The praises lavished 
upon the Egyptians by Isocrates, while he represented Busiris as 
the author of their best and wisest institutions, and while he affected 
to show Polycrates how he ought to have written the panegyric of 
a murderer and a tyrant, are evidently wholly ironical. 
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It is from having examined the history of medicine in Greece, 
that I have been induced to think that the physicians of that coun- 
try were more indebted for their knowledge to the Egyptians than 
is generally imagined. Long after the Egyptians had arrived at a 
high state of refinement, the Greeks continued to be rude and un- 
Jettered barbarians. Who can seriously believe that the sciences 
- were cultivated in Greece before the Trojan war? I should as soon 
believe, that Orpheus had taught the rocks and the woods of mount 
Heemus to dance in cadence to the sound of his lyre, as that he gave 
lessons in philosophy and metaphysics to the savage warriors of 
Thrace. The Greeks vaunted their early acquaintance with me- 
dicine: but what are we really to think of the medical skill of 
Museus, who was the son of Eumolpus and the Moon—of that of 
Melampus, who was instructed by a serpent in the language of 
the birds—or of that of \risteeus, who received his education under 
the auspices of the centaur Chiron, and of the nymphs of Libya? 

The Greek priests, who practised medicine, and who uttered 
their fallacious oracles to the sick, generally pretended to be de- 
scended from Aésculapius, and were thence called Asclepiades. 
The influence of these quacks over the minds of the people lasted 
for many ages, and continued to be prevalent, both in Greece and 
in Asia Minor, for several centuries after the establishment of the 
regular medical schools. Various examples of the artifices as well 
as of the ignorance of the Asclepiades, may be found in the writ- 
ings of Pausanias, Philostratus, and Plutarch; but the most fla- 
grant instances of their fraud, and even of their cruelty, are exhibited 
in the orations of Aristides. ‘This person, who in other respects 
appears to have been ’a man of learning and talent, was entirely 
infatuated by their mummeries. Though he lived so late as the 
second century, when knowledge and philosophy were very gene- 
rally diffused, yet he allowed himself to give credit to the most 
puerile tales that ever imposed upon a distempered imagination. 
During ten successive years Aristides continued to be the dupe and 
the victim of the Asclepiades. Neither the gradual ruin of his 
health, nor his docility, nor his patience under his sufferings, could 
move the pity of these unrelenting mountebanks. ‘There was no 
‘respite from torture. The patients of the brutal Callianax were 
happy in comparison with Aristides, who one day was purged with 
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gypsum, or hemlock, or hellebore,—who was made to swallow an 
emetic, and to suffer a glyster the next,—who was bled and blis- 
tered the third,—whbo was daily compelled to walk, I know not 
how many stadia, with naked feet, and under a burning sun, in 
summer,—and who was doomed to seek for the return of health in 
winter, and especially when the north wind blew, by bathing his 
‘ feeble and emaciated body in the river. All this severity was 
exercised towards him by the express directions of A‘sculapius 
himself, with whom he was persuaded to fancy that he conversed in 
his dreams, and frequently beheld in nocturnal visions. Upon one 
occasion the God (perhaps fatigued with the importunities of his 
votary) ordered him to lose one hundred and twenty pounds (Airgas 
eixoos xat éxarov) of blood. The unhappy man, not having so much 
in his body, wisely took the liberty of interpreting the oracle in his 
own way, and parted with no more blood than he could conveniently 
spare. (See the Sacred Orations of Aristides.) 

That knowledge, in which the Asclepiades were manifestly so 
deficient in later ages, can scarcely be imagined to have belonged 
to them in remoter periods. Some of the more extravagant admi- 
rers of Homer have lauded the medical knowledge of the father of 
poetry ; and have celebrated the names of Machaon and Podalirius, 
the sons of /Esculapius, who were both present at the siege of Troy. 
But an army-surgeon, who had never read the Iliad, would be 
strangely surprised to hear that the best cure for a wounded man 
is cheese, onions and meal, mixed up with the wine of Pramnos. 
I know not what Hotspur would have said to such a remedy for 
“an inward bruise ;” but such was the medicine administered to 
the wounded Machaon by the experienced Nestor. (Il. 4.) 

The first regular school of medicine in Europe was established 
about the 56th Olympiad by Pythagoras at Crotona in Magna 
Gracia. Alcmzon, who, by the dissection of animals, brought com- 
parative anatomy to the aid of his science, and Democides, the 
celebrated physician of Darius, were both of this school. But 
Pythagoras, it will be easily admitted, had acquired his medical 
knowledge among the Egyptians; and consequently to that people 
we must trace the sudden acquaintance with medicine, which was 
displayed by the immediate successors of the Samian sage. In 
fact the diztetic system observed in the school of Crotona; the 
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doctrine of the Pythagoreans which teaches that heat and zther are 
the principles of life and motion ; and the theory of numbers, as 
applied to critical days and years, are clearly of Egyptian origin. 
(Diog. Laert. L. viii. Aristot. de Anima. Phot. Biblioth. 187. 
Cels. L. in.) 

Before I speak of the school of Cos, and of the great man who 
gave it celebrity, [ must say a few words of Democritus. This’ 
philosopher, who died about the 104th Olympiad, had travelled in 
the East, and had made a long residence n Egypt. Whatever may 
be thought of his physics and his metaphysics, neither of which I 
am disposed to praise, it cannot be denied that he had amassed a 
prodigious store of facts, and had gleaned abundantly from Orien- 
tal and, Egyptian traditions. Among other pursuits he occupied 
himself with the study of medicine and with the dissection of ani- 
mals. Celsus says that he was the medical preceptor of Hippo- 
crates. Certain eulogists of the sage of Cos seem inclined to | 
deny this. They speak of him as if he had acquired his skill by 
the unaided efforts of his own genius. No one who has read his 
works, I mean those that are genuine, such as the xgoyvwortixey, 
the treatise Hepi dépwy, aru, toxwy, &c., can question the abilities 
_ of Hippocrates. ‘There is a conciseness in his style, an acuteness 
in his reasoning, and a good sense in his observations, which. bear 
the stamp of a powerful mind. It seems to be no very serious ob- 
jection to the genuineness of his productions, and to be no very 
certain proof of the frequency of interpolations, that his language 
admits of all the dialects of Greece, This might easily happen in 
. the works of a man, who from his profession must have been in 
the habit of constantly conversing with persons of every different 
republic of the Grecian continent, aud who, having probably little 
leisure to write, was more occupied with his subject than his style. 
But although the splendid merits of Hippocrates be unquestionable, 
yet is it a great deal too much to say with Soranus, that medicine 
was invented by Apollo, improved by Aésculapius, and brouent to 
perfection by the physician of Cos. 

As nobody can speak seriously of the existence of the two fabu- 
lous divinities, the words of Soranus really imply, that Hippocrates 
brought medicine to perfection without any assistance from the 
learning, example, or guidance of others. This ts to contradict all 
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experience. No science was ever suddenly brought to perfection. 

Hippocrates himself has said, ‘O Bios Bpayis, 4 88 remy paypy. I 

speak not of the scandalous calumny of Andreas; but can it be 

. supposed, that Hippocrates was not informed by Democritus of . 
the opinions of the Egyptians and Orientalists upon many subjects 

relative both to the causes and the treatment of diseases? Is it 

likely, that he was ignorant of the medical secrets of the Pythago- 

_reans, which had been divulged by his countrymen, Epicharmus 

and Metrodorus? This great physician himself holds, in different 

parts of his works, a language which resembles extremely that of 
the Pythagoreans, and which would hardly have occurred to the 

self-taught sagacity of any individual. He dwells much upon 

the influence of ether and spirit, and seems to have. been persua- 

ded that there is a principle in nature, which is the source of beat 

.and light, which pervades the universe, and which is the proximate 

cause of vitality. He also teaches, that nothing is produced, and 

that nothing perishes, but that every thing changes its state by 

mixtion and separation. 

The reader, who will take the trouble of turning to the pages of 
Porphyry and Tamblichus, will find no great difficulty in tracing 
these doctrines to the Pythagoreans and from them to the Egyp- 
tians. | | . 

Hippocrates considered the fourth day after an attack of fever, as 
the first critical day. Aristotle mentions, that the Egyptian physi- 
cians were responsible for the consequences, if they administered 
medicines in similar cases before the fourth day. (Politic. |. iii.) 

lt has been thought by some that Hippocrates was acquainted 
with the circulation of the blood ; and this opinion has, I believe, 
been strenuously maintained by his editor, the learned Vander 
Linden; but Ihave not had an opportunity of examining the ar- 
.guments of this professor. ‘There are certainly some objections to 
the pretensions of Harvey, which it is not easy toremove. With- 
out speaking of Servetus, who perished a victim to bigotry in 1553, 
I cannot help thinking, that the circulation of the blood was known 
to various writers about that period. Lt would be high presump- 
tion in me, who am not of the profession, to offer any decided 
Opinion upon this subject; but | have met with some passages, 
-especially in the works of Cisalpinus, which seem to me to indi- 
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cate, that the truth in question must have been known before the 

time of Harvey. I cannot then fix the time, when the discovery 
‘was made. It is however evident that if Hippocrates knew the 
fact, he could not have made the discovery. His ignorance of 
anatomy must have rendered this impossible. Consequently if he 
knew the fact, he must have received his information from a 
foreign source ; and where shall we look for that source, if not in 
Egypt? 

I pass over the names of various physicians of the Coan and 
Cnidian schools, to come immediately to those of the two great lu- 
minaries of the medical profession at Alexandria. Herophilus and 
Erasistratus florished in that city during the reign of Ptolemy 
Soter. They were the first anatomists, if we believe their admi- 
rers, who had ever dissected human bodies. It is a little perplex- 
ing to be thus forced to confess, that the anatomical knowledge of 
the Greeks was chiefly attained after their establishment in Egypt, 
In order to efface the impressions, which might be made on the 
minds of the ignorant by this acknowledgment, the modern eulo- 
gists of Grecian science have earnestly labored to prove, that the 
Egyptians were utterly unacquainted with anatomy, and that the 
Greeks could have acquired no physiological knowledge from a 
people, whose ignorance of the structure of the human frame is 

‘attested by all antiquity. Herodotus tells us, that none of the sur- 
geons of Egypt could cure the sprained ankle of Darius, who was 
obliged to have recourse to the advice of a Greek. From Aulus 
Gellius we learn that the Egyptians fancied, that the human heart 
increases in weight until fifty years of age, and diminishes after 
that period. They believed, as Pliny reports, that a nerve goes 
directly from the heart to the little finger, and for this reason they 
were accustomed to bathe this finger in lustral water. 

Such are the proofs by which it is established, that the ancient 
Egyptians could have been no anatomists and no physiologists. 
But may it not have happened that the credit obtained by Democt- 
des was very easily purchased? It seems indeed very possible, that 
if the Persian monarch had only continued to lie quietly, on his 
sofa, until the Greek physician had time to arrive from Samos, the 
sprained ankle might have been cured without his assistauce- If 
the tales told by Aulus Gellius and Pliny had been copied from 
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any authentic records preserved by the priests of Egypt, some 
attention might be paid to them; but it is contrary to every princi- 
ple of criticism to form an opinion of the anatomical knowledge of 
the physicians of a country from the erroneous notions, which the 
vulgar may have adopted concerning the structure of the human 
body. The lower orders of people in Scotland will tell you in 
their dialect, that whisky is the best thing in a cold day for warm- 
ing the heart. Would you therefore say, that the anatomists of 
Edinburgh hold that the heart is placed in the stomach ? 

It is more seriously argued, that the laws of Egypt which for- 
bade dissection—that the custom of embalming bodies—that the 
belief of the soul’s return to inhabit its material mould—that 
the abhorrence with which the attendants drove the embalmer, who 
had opened a body, from the chamber of the dead—and that the 
religious care with which the mummies were placed in the cata- 
.combs, prove it to be highly improbable, that the Egyptians had 
ever permitted the practice of dissecting human bodies. I shall 
make a few reflections on these observations. 

I am “not aware, that any law existed in Egypt which forbade 
dissection. Most certainly tradition, as far as we can trust to it, 
favors a contrary belief. Hear the words of Pliny :—tradunt et 
pracordiis necessarium hunc succum: quando phthisin cordt intus 
inharentem non alio potuisse depelli compertum sit in AAgypto, 
regibus corpora mortuorum ad scrutandos morbos insecantibus. 
L. xix. But we are told, that the kings, of whom Pliny meant 
to speak, must have been the Ptolemies. Why? Had Egypt 
no kings before the Ptolemies? Besides, Pliny clearly intimates, 
that the kings of whom he speaks had themselves dissected the 
dead. I never heard that any of the Ptolemies ever held the 
dissecting knife. We have seen that Nechepsus, an ancient 
king of Egypt, practised medicine. Manetho says that another 
king, named Athothis, wrote books on anatomy. It is contended 
that Manetho is wrong in his chronology. But what is this to the 
purpose? Both Manetho and Julius Firmicus may have committed 
errors about dates ; but they would hardly have asserted, that Ne- 
chepsus was a pharmacist, and Athothis an anatomist, if no tradi- 
tion had existed so justify their assertions. Then, when Pliny 
distinctly states, that the kings of Egypt dissected dead bodies, it 
4s surely more reasonable to suppose that he meant the ancient 
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kings, some.of whom are stated to have studied medicine, and to: | 
have written on anatomy, than the Ptolemies, who might have 
encouraged these sciences, but who have never been accused of 
practising them. 

The return of the soul to its material mould, after the exact 
lapse of 1000 years, is a, doctrine, which one can hardly image 
to have prevailed even among the people. Shall we then believe 
that the priests, to whom the medical department was allotted, 
were deterred by it from dissecting the bodies of the dead? 

Diodorus Siculus, who lived long after the decay of genuine 
learning in Egypt, and who has most grossly misunderstood and. | 
misrepresented the mysterious mythology of the Egyptians, cannot 
always be depended upon, when he describes the manners and cus- 
toms of that people. He tells us that the embalmer, who was 
employed to open the body of a person deceased, in order to take 
out the intestines, was obliged to fly for his life from the presence 
of the relations and attendants, who assailed him with stones as 
soon as the operation was over. ‘This tale is far from being con- 
firmed by Porphyry, who states that the embalmer placed the 
entrails in a chest, made a solemn address to the Sun, and then 
threw the chest into the Nile. Who indeed can doubt that this 
account is the more probable of the two? The practice of embalm- 
ing could hardly have been established for ages in a country, where 
it was the custom to stone the embalmer. 

It is not to be doubted, that it was the general usage of the 
Egyptians to place the bodies of the dead in the catacombs, and to 
observe this ceremony with religious veneration. But it does not 
thence follow that every dead body was placed there. Diodorus 
himself admits, that the bodies of those, who had not been ac- 
quitted of their crimes, and who had not paid their debts, were 
not honored with interment. The ceremony performed, and the © 
judgment pronounced in such cases, are singular enough. What 
became of the bodies? The historian gravely tells us, that they 
were kept in the houses of friends and relations, who with great 
devotion placed these unsepulcred bodies upright against the 
walls of their chambers. Herodotus and Plutarch inform us, 
that when the Egyptians gave an entertainment, a corpse, ora . 
skeleton, was generally to be seen in a corner, These Greek wri- 
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ters could not say less than that this custom was observed, in order 
to remind the guests of the uncertainty of human life. But how is — 
it possible to credit such stories? The Egyptians were a supersti- 
tious, but they were also a polished people. What citizen of . 
Memphis, or Thebes, would have thought of transforming his bed- 
chamber into a catacomb, or of making a church-yard of his dining- 
room? Is it not to libel a people, to suppose such monstrous | 
customs general among them? But since in all events it is appa- 
rent that many bodies were not interred, and that those, which did 
not bear between their lips a fee for Charon, were left without a 
tomb, we may surely presume that subjects could not have been 
wanting to the anatomist. 

If the dissection of dead bodies had been shocking to the pre- 
judices of the people, can we believe that the first Greek king 
of Egypt would have been so impolitic as to permit it at Alexan- 
dria? The dissection of human bodies was never practised in 
Greece. As far back as the time of Homer, every pious Greek 
must have held such a custom in abhorrence, since, according both 
- to popular faith and poetical authority, the souls of the unburied 
dead were doomed.to. wander for one hundred years on the banks 
of the Styx. I will not deny, that the fable of Charon, .as it was 
told in Greece, was derived from Egypt, where the bodies of the ~ 
dead were ferried over the Nile, for the purpose of being interred in 
the catacombs. The Greeks however appear to have been more 
serious about the fiction, than the Egyptians were about the fact. 
When the judges, appointed to decide upon the rights of the de- 
ceased to obtain.the honors of public sepulture, pronounced an 
unfavorable sentence, the Egyptians seem to have taken the body 
home again, and to have disposed of it as they thought proper, and 
may upon some cccasions, as the Greeks assert, have kept the 
corpse to exhibit it fo their guests before they went to dinner ; 
though, I must own, I think it rather improbable that this could 
have been a general custom. The Greeks, on the other hand, 
were compelled both by law and by the influence of prejudice to 
bury the dead. At Athens, (I believe it is mentioned in one of 
the orations of Demosthenes) the magistrates were obliged to bury 
immediately, and at their own expense, such persons as died with- 
out money and without friends. If a traveller found a dead body 
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on his way, it was his duty, as A‘lian intimates, instantly to cover 
it with earth. Is it not remarkable then, that Ptolemy Soter had 
No sooner mounted the throne of Egypt, than he authorised the 
Greek physicians, who had followed him into that country, and 
who had apparently forgotten the prejudices of their own, to dis- 
sect human bodies in the most public manner? Would he have 
ventured to have done so, if the dissection of human bodies had 
been considered by his new subjects as impious and criminal? Is 
it not rather to be concluded, that such a practice had been already 
established by the anatomists of Egypt? Tradition tells us, that 
the ancient kings of Egypt practised medicine, studied anatomy, — 
and also dissected the bodies of the dead. Are we to refuse this 
testimony of tradition, merely in order to do honor to the Greeks, 
and to give them the credit of being the first who had examined 
the internal structure of the human frame? 

Herophilus was the friend and disciple of Praxagoras, who, ac- 
cording to Galen (de Dissect. Matr.) florished at Cos, a short time 
after Hippocrates. I am inclined to fix the death of this great 
physician about the 106th Olympiad, 356 years B. C., though by 
- some it 1s placed earlier, and by others five years later. Diocles 
and Praxagoras succeeded Hippocrates. If then Herophilus stu- 
- died under Praxagoras, he could not have been very young, when 
he settled at Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy Soter, who 
did not assume the diadem of Egypt, until $324 or 328 years before 
our era. It is besides to be observed, that Herophilus was the 
friend and contemporary of Eudemus, who is mentioned in the 
Plut. of Aristophanes. It must have been at the second represen- 
tation of that comedy, in the 4th year of the 97th Olympiad, that 
the name of Eudemus was introduced into it. Still his age must — 
have been very great when he joined Herophilus at Alexandria, 
since this could not have happened sooner than the 114th Olym- - 
piad. The reputation of Herophilus appears to have been already 
established about the 110th Olympiad, as it was then that he van- 
quished in argument Diodorus Cronus the dialectician. Upon the 
whole then I am obliged to conclude, that he must have been con- — 
siderably above 60 years of age, when he settled at Alexandria. It - 
is expressly stated by Galen, that Erasistratus was already a very 
old man, when he quitted the Court of Seleucus for that of Pto- 
lemy. : 
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I find it generally admitted that these two great anatomists held 
no very high rank as physicians. Herophilus blindly followed the 
precepts and the erroneous pathology of Praxagoras ; and Erasi- 
stratus showed himself but a timid disciple of the school of Cos: 

Is it not then rather surprising, that two physicians not very 
eminently skilled in their profession, should have begun at a very 
advanced period of life, to dissect human bodies at Alexandria, and 
should have finished by publishing such anatomical discoveries as 
have excited the admiration of all succeeding ages? Is it not like- 
wise remarkable, that the anatomical researches of the Alexandrian 
Greeks commenced and ceased with them? Of the followers of 
Herophilus Galen speaks with contempt. They were occupied 
with trifles; and, like their master, (Plin. L. xix.) wasted much 
precious time in talking of the modulations, the rhythmical ca- 
dences, and the metrical laws of pulsations. Itis a more serious 
charge against the Herophilean sect, that some of its members, 
while they adopted the faulty pathology. of their leader, affected to 
treat with contempt the opinions of Hippocrates. Who can regret 
the loss of their works, which had deservedly become rare even in 
the time of Galen? The science of medicine soon fell into utter 
decay among them. Callimachus wrote a book about the bad 
effects produced upon the nerves by the scent of flowers. The 
" patients of Apollonius Mys were directed by that empiric, as Plu- 
tarch tells us, to eat salt-beef to increase their appetite. Of An- 
dreas it is enough to know, that he wrote a hittle pamphlet called 
Narthex, or the box of unguents, and had the impudence to libel 
Hippocrates. 

The Erasistrateans seem to have been not more skilful than 
their rivals. Strato of Berytus wrote a volume to prove the dan- 
ger of having recourse to venesection in any case whatever; and 
assigned as a reason for his opinion, that it is very difficult to 
distinguish the djfference between a vein and an artery. 

Of the surgeons of the Alexandrian school we know little, ex- 
cept that they killed Antiochus the VIth in cutting him for the 
stone; that Sostratus employed much time in making bandages, to 
which he gave whimsical names ; and that Amyntas, who settled at 
Rhodes, invented a curious ligature for keeping together the bones 
of a broken nose. | 
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The knowledge of anatomy suddenly displayed by Herophilus 
and Erasistratus, their great age when they began to dissect humas 
bodies, and the rapid decline of the science among their country- 
men who succeeded them, induce me to suspect, that they ber- 
rowed more from the Egyptians, than has been generally supposed. 
The keys to the hieroglyphics had probably been destroyed, toge- 
ther with the genuine writings of ‘Thoth, during the persecution: of 
40 years. But many traditions and fragments must have remained 
among the priests, not only of historical details, but of scientific 
systems... Most certainly if we can onee admit it as probable, that 
Herophilus and Erasistratus were guided in their anatomical re- 
searches, by the seattered traditions of the Egyptians, we shall be 
better able to account both for their discoveries, and for some of 
the mistakes which they made, than we are at present. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that among the traditions whieh the priests 
still preserved. of the physiological systems of their ancestors, there 
was one which bore that the nerves are the vehicles of sensttion, 
and take their origin in the brain and the medulla. We cam thea 
easily conceive, that Herophilus, having heard of this tradition, 
ascertamed the fact by dissection. But if this physician made the 
discovery by his own observations, and without any clue to guide 
him, how cati we account for his astonishing ignorance of some 
other branches of anatomy more obvious and equally important ? 
How can we suppose, that a man, who by unremitting attention to 
the internal structure of the human frame had traced the nerves to 
their roots in the cerebral and medullary substances, should admit 
it as possible that the vers have their origin in the liver? It really 
seems as if some tradition had guided him to the investigation of 
the first subject; and that not having happened to hear any thing 
of the second, he had left it where he found it. 

Erasistratus knew more of the vascular system than Herophilus ; 
but he taught that the arteries are void of blood, and are inflated 
by a vital air, or spirit (wvedpce Gurixdy). This spirit he supposed. 
to be separated in the lungs from the air respired, and to be con- 
veyed by the arteries to every part of the body. Now this whim- 
sical doctrine could not have been founded on observation. It 
must have been a physiological dream composed of ideas, which 
by want of their proper links no longer followed each other in a 
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just association. Erasistratus could scarcely have adopted so wild 
a theory, unless it had been in trying to put together the fragments 
of a broken system, of which he was unable to collect the whole 
materials. Perhaps then he had heard from the priests of Egypt 
some tradition upon this subject, which he imperfectly understood. 
This tradition might have been, that the vital air is separated in 
the lungs from the air respired, and that it produces sensible 
changes upon the blood, when that fluid is pushed forwards into 
the arteries. 

The impartial reader will now judge, whether it be not probable, 
that the physicians of Greece owed much to those of Egypt. He 
. must have observed the admiration, bordering on the limits of ex- 
aggeration, with which Homer speaks of the medical knowledge 
of the Egyptians. He can have scarcely questioned either the 
ignorance of the Asclepiades, or the frauds which they practised. 
He must have seen, that the Greeks really knew nothing of the 
art of healing, until Pythagoras returned from Egypt and the 
East, where he had obtained all his learning. ‘Then indeed the 
light of science began to dawn upon Europe. Medicine was 
taught upon rational principles; and the disciples of the school of 
Crotona, such as Empedocles the Sicilian, Epicharmus and Me- 
trodorus of Cos, Timzus the Locrian, and Democides, were cele- 
brated as physicians in Greece, in Italy, and in Asia. About half 
a century after the death of Pythagoras, .Democritus, who had | 
passed many years in Chaldea and Egypt, revisited his native 
country. He found leisure amidst his philosophical labors, to give 
lessons in medicine to Hippocrates. Another flood of light poured 
in upon Greece. The pupil of Democritus became the medical 
preceptor of mankind. Finally, the reader must have observed, 
that immediately after the establishment of the Greeks at Alexan- 
dria, the science of anatomy suddenly flourished, and suddenly de- 
cayed. It seems as if the first comers had profited by the tradi- 
tions of the Egyptian priests, had appropriated to themselves all 
that remained yet untouched of the wreck of anci-nt learning, and 
had left their successors to the efforts of their own mgenuity. Thus 
in following the progress of medical knowledge among the Greeks, 
we find that it was always connected with their. mte:course with 
the Egyptians, and that every new accession of information among 
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them was preceded by some communication with that people. 
Who indeed can contemplate with impartiality the history of me- 
dicine in Greece, without seeing that the art could not have so 
suddenly advanced towards perfection, unless there had been some 
foreign source, from which such men as Pythagoras and Democritus 
drew their knowledge? Science is not of mushroom growth. 
It is born of experience. It becomes strong when it rests upon 
the accumulated testimonies of the wise. Like the oak, it comes 
slowly to maturity; nor shows itself clad in the fulness of its ho- 
nors to the generation that saw it planted in the soil. 
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P.S. No. XXXII. p. 267. for § 14,850 will give as precisely 
118,800,000 feet,’ read ‘ 14,850, multiplied by 8000, will give as 
precisely 118,800,000 feet.’ A few lines below, for ‘ 19,840,’ read 
« 19,340.’ 
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148—156. Observa, vel orientis vel 
occidentis solis, si illa nubiom phzno- 
mena, que parhelia vocant, ant ab Au- 
stro aut a Borea rubescunt, aut utrim- 
que; nec frivole custodi hanc observa- 
tionem. Non enim, cum ntrimque 
simul ez nubes solem in medio conti- 
nent, cum prope oceanum sit, pluvize 
venientis dilatio e ccelo fit. Si veroe 
Borea una sola rubescat, e Borea fla- 


tum expecta; si ex Austro ventam ex 
ea parte. 

Per xaphdiov intelligenda est falsa 
solis species juxta solem apparens; non 
simpliciter nubes rubens aut splendida 
juxta solem. Nonnulli transtulere 
‘‘nubes quas parhelia vocant.” Sed 
quoniam de nubibus lucidis juxta solem 
apparentibus, aliis locis agitur, sine ullo 
nominis hujus (aaphhior), uso, placet 
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nobis sr 200d 7% reddere (ut supra) nu- 
bium effectus seu phenomena, qua 
parhelia vocant; cum qua interpreta- 
tione non male congruit Aristotelis par- 
heliorum descriptio, MaphAw: 8: «Kal 
paBsor ylvovra éx xAaylas del’ Kad ob? 
Kvcobev, ore xpos TH Yi, od” e evavrias, 
ob3e Bh vircreep, GAA’ de) wept Thy HAsov Eri 
& 4 clpouévov 4) xarapepope.wz rd wAeiora 
3t xpds Bicpas pecoupavotes Bt oxduidy 
wt yéyovev olox év Booxdpe tore cuvénece’ 
32 SAns yap Tis jépas cuvdoxovres Sto 
waphrso. dierérerar wéxpt Svopav. [ Arist. 
Meteor, iii. 2.] Plisius illustrat hanc 
descriptionem in Historie Naturalis 
libro de parheliis ita locutus: “ Et 
ruorsus plures soles simul cernuntur, nec 
supra ipsum nec infra sed ex obliquo, 
numquam juxta nec contra terram, nec 
noctu; sed aut oriente aut occidente. 
. Semel ex meridie conspecti in Bosphoro 
produntur; qui a matutino tempore 
dugavere in occasum. Trinos soles an- 
tiqui sepius videre; sicut Sp. Pos- 
tumio, Q. Mutio, et Q. Martio, M. Por- 
tio, et M. Antonio, P. Dolabefla, et M. 
Lepido, L. Planco coss. Et nostra 
zetas vidit divo Claudio principe, con- 
sulatu ejus Cornelio Orfito collega. 
Plures simul quam tres visi, ad hoc evi 
numquam prednntur.” ([Plin. Hist. 
Nat. ii. 31.) Seneca accuratius scri- 
bit, ‘* Sunt antem imagines solis in nube 
spissa et vicina in modum specali. 
Quidam parhelion ita definiunt: Nabes 
rotunda et splendida similisque soli.” 
(Senec. Nat. Quest. i. 2.] 

v.155. gowlocorro proprie ad purpu- 
ream seu phcenicéum colorem refert ; 
Scapula derivat a verbo phoenix: dn- 
bito an hoc in loco rubere pro purpu- 
rescere ponitur; vel simpliciter splen- 
descere intelligi debet. Parhelia sem- 
per splendent ; aliquando coler addi- 
tur, per refractionem. Sed vetat Se- 
neca, (de parheliis) ‘‘ Ceterum nibil 
habent ardoris hebetes ac languidi.” 
[Senec. Nat. Quest. i. 2.] 

Horum omnium phantasmatum com- 
munis causa refractio est: ipsa tamen 
differunt inter se secundum diversas 
interposite nuabis qualitates; quod 


plane non ignorabant veteres : ita Aris- 
toteles, Td 8 afriow tobray dndrrey 
tavTd, wdyra yap dydedacis taird dors 
Siapdpover Bt rois Tpdéwois, Kal ap’ dv rat 
és ovpBalve: thy dvdxdacw ylyvecOa: mpds 
Toy HAsoy 4) xpbs BAAo Tt THY Aauwpoy. 
[Aristot. Meteor. iii. 2.) Per pafdovs 
intellige apparentes solis radios, quos 
Romani virgas appellavere. Seneca 
de parheliis scribit, ‘* Quid eas vocem 
imagines solis? Historici soles vocant 
et binos ternosque apparuisse memor 
riz tradont. Greci Parhelia appellant, 
quia in propinquo fere a sole visuntor 
aut quia adcedunt ad aliquam similitu- 
dinem solis.” Ino capite xiii. ita est, 
*¢ Solent et bina parhelia fieri, eadem 
ratione.” Et paullo infra, “ Pluviarum 
autem et hi soles (utar enim historica 
lingua) indicia sunt; precipue si a 
parte Austri constiterunt, unde ma- 
xime nubes ingravescunt : cum utrim- 
que solem cinxit talis effigies (si Arato 
credimus) tempestas surgit.” ([Senee. 
Nat. Quzst. i. 13.] 

De rubescentibus nubibus ita Apol- 
Jonius in Argonauticis, 
T& 88 30 atpaweroio ne? lepdy tacos Trov- 


T0, 
érrybv dreipeoiny difnuévw, } ext ndas 
BEBAnto vepéAn evarlyniov fr’ dvlovros 
*"HeAlov pdAoyepoiow epebGeras dcriverciv. 
(Apollon. Rhod. Argon. iii. 126.) 
Valerius Flaccus imitabatur : 
** Cujus adhuc rutilam servabant bra.- 
chia pellem 
Nubibus accensis similem; aut cum 
veste recincta 
Labitur ardenti 
Phebo.” 
{ Val. Flace. Argon. viii. 114.]  ~ 

157—159. Pergit poeta narrare, ant 
sicubi gutte decidunt pluvie. Occi- 
dentalibus enim certiora deprehende- 
res, Namque ab occidente invariabilia 
signa semper sumuntur. De quibus 
jam satis dictum est. 

160—166. Descriptio constellationis 
gdryns seu Presepis—Intuere quoque 
Presepe ; quod tenui nnbeculz simile 
sub Cancro boreali versator. At circa 
ipsum duz stella parum lucentes fe- 


Thaumantias obvia 
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runtur; nec multum distantes, nec 
valde vicine ; sed talis distantia est ut 
maxime cubitum putes. Una Boree, 
altera Austro appropinquat. Atque 
he quidem Asini vocantur; medium 
autem Presepe est. Ita destripta est 
a Theophrasto. ‘Ey t§ Kapxtty 3d0 
dorépes cicly of xadrotpevo: Svot. [Theoph. 
Sign. Pluv.] 

167. Pergit enarrare que ex presepi 
prognostica sunt; qno megteorologica 
astronomicis confundit. Nam diverse 
harum steliaram species, non a propria 
ipsaram atmosphera, sed a nostro aére 
efficiuntur ; quare ergo hx, magis quam 
ali stelle per obscuritatem suamh tem- 
pestates portendere possint? 8i qui- 
dem ab ipsaram a¢re aut aliquo circa 
eas fieri possit speciei variatio, quis 
credit tantam inter tam remota sidera 
relationem existere, ut aliquid in stellis 
vieum pluviam in mundo premoneret ? 
Sensus est—Quod etiam confestim, 
colo sereno, fit evanidum totath ; atque 
stellte utrimque coeantes, si invicem 
vicime apparent; nen modica tempes- 
tate arva inwndant. Si autem nigtts- 
cat, rareus vero eodem coleore ambe 
stelle existunt, pluvias significant. Si 
vere hic (Seus) qui est © pries 
modice tenebrescens, languide splen- 
dear, cum austrinus aseRus lucidus sit, 


ventum Austrum expecta. Boreufa 
vero e contra tenebrescente lucenteque 
observare oportet.—Theophrastum se- 
entas est, qui ipse hanc constellatio- 
nem precipue tempestatem  pageeae rs 
inse docet, év 76 Kapxivy 300 dorkpes 
eialy, of xadobpevar Svar, Sv Td pératu rd 
vepOiov  odrvn kadounden’ rovro St ay 
topdins yanra, d8ariedy. [Theoph. 
Sign. Plav.] Et postea inter tempes- 
tatis signa, ) Tot 8vov pdrvn el culorara 
xa fopepda yiveru xeluwva onpalye. 
[Theoph. Sign. Temp.] Quum cielum 
nulla de causa apparente, ut scilicet 
nube, sed tamquam atre densato ob- 
scuratur, ita ut in die sol, noctn vero 
luna et astra Janguido et obtuso luamine 
splendeant; nubes quam cirrostratum 
vocant diffusa est in aére, e qua, ulla 
forma apparente, sed prectipag cuin 
late diffusa sit, certissima pluViarath 
signa eveniunt. Rectius en paullo 
inferius hoc priesagium ad omnes stellas 
poeta retulit, quod nunc ad pfesepe 
solum referre videtur. Vide vv. 281— 
286. 

178. Jam ctelestia tempestatis pro- 
gnostica relinquens, terrestria ataplecti- 
tur. Et primum de verntoruts sighis 
agens, ita docet super coftum sdvenitu 
sigtificate. Atqul signvth venti esto 
inttthescens nate, mec non et Mhdtgines 
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multum sonantes. Etiam littora marina, 
cum serena arguta fiunt, sonantiaque 
summa montis cacumina. ‘Theophras- 
tus inter ventorum signa ponit @dAacca 
olBodoa, wal Bera: Bodoa, Kad alylados 
Axav dveuodys. [Theoph. Sign. Vent. ] 
Virgilius in Georgicorum libro primo 
ita Arati sensum expressit : 
“ Continuo ventis surgentibus aut freta 
Ponti 
i ht agitata tumescere, et aridus 
” altis 
Montibus audiri fragor ; aut resonantia 
longe 
Littora misceri et nemorum increbres- 
cere murmur.” 
[Virg. Geor. i. 359.] 
Et in Eneidos libro decimo ubi celi- 
colarum fremitus ventorum flaminibus 
comparat, de nemorum murmure scri- 


“‘ Talibus orabat Juno, cunctique fre- 
mebant 

Ceelicole adsensu vario. Ceu flamina 
prima ; 

Cum deprensa fremunt sylvis, et ceca 
volutant 

Murmuora, venturos nautis prodentia 
ventos.” 

[Virg. Eneid. x. 99.] 
‘ Et Lucanus in quinto Pharsaliz li- 
ro, 

‘* Tum rector trepide fatur ratis ; Ad- 
spice sevum 

Quanta paret pelagus: 
intendat an Eurus 

Incertum est: puppim dubius ferit un- 
dique pontus: 

Nubibus et celo Notus est. 
mura ponti 

Consulimus, venient Cori in mare gur- 
gite tanto 

Nec ratis Hesperias tanget nec naufra- 
gus oras.’ | 

(Lucan. Phars., v. 573.] 

Plinius in Hist. Nat. libra scribit : 
“ Est et aquarum significatio: Mare 
si tranquillum in portu a cursa stabit, 
et marmuravit intra se, ventum predi- 
cit. Si identidem, et hyemem et _im- 
brem. Littora ripeque si resonabunt 
tranquillo ; asperam tempestatem ; item 
maris ipsius tranquillo sonitus; spu- 


Zephyrusne 


Si mur- 


meve disperse aut aque builantes. 
Pulmones marini in pelago, plurium 
dierum hyemem portendunt. Sepe 
et silentio intumescit, flatuque altius 
solito jam intra se esse ventos fatetur. 
Equidem et montium sonitus nemorum- 
que mugitus predicunt—Atque etiam 
in campis tempestatem venturam pre- 
cedens suus fragor. Coeli quidem mur- 
mur non dubiam habet significationem.” 
(Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 35.] 

De hoc venti, e mari, prognostico ita 
Silius versificat : 
‘* Sic ubi prima movent pelago certa- 


mina venti, 
Inclusam rabiem ac sparsuras astra 
procellas 
Parturit unda freti, fundoque emota 
minaces 
Expirat per saxa sonos, atque acta 
cavernis 
Torquet anhelantem in spumanti vertice 
pontum.” 
[Sil. Ital. lib. iv.] 
Et Valerins, 


‘© Ceu tumet atque imo sub gurgite 
concipit austros, 
Unda silens.” 
[Valer. Flacc. Argon. v.] 

Seneca habet, ‘* Agitata ventis unda 
venturis tumet.” [Senec. Agam.] Etiam 
in Thyeste, 
‘* Instat nautis fera tempestas, 
Cum sine vento tranquilla tument.” 

“(Senec. Thyest. 957.]} 

Hoc prognosticum, recentiornm quam- 
quam experieutia confirmatum, primo 
tamen ex Homero desumtum video, 
qui in Hliade ita canit, 
‘Os 8 bre xoppipy wédayos péya Kiparte 


kopy 
"Ocodpevov Avyéwv ayduwv Aanynpda Keé- 
Aevéa. 
(Homer. II, 8.16.] 

M. T. Cicero ad hanc venti significa- 
tionem respexisse videtur, quum tristi- 
ficas dicit esse saxorum voces : 

‘© Saxaque cana salis niveo spumata 
liquore 
Tristificas certant Neptuno reddere 
voces.” 
[Cicero Divin. i.] ; 
181. In pertractandis ventorum 18- 
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diciis jam ad ea respicit que ex avibus 
sumta sunt. Et primum ad pro- 
gnostica ex ista ave marina que a Gre- 
cis "Epw8ids nominatur. Per hanc an- 
notationem cum de avibus agitur, ipsis 
Arati nominibus utar; quoniam incer- 
tum est que Latina. verba Grecis me- 
sius respondent.—Quin etiam cum Ero- 
dius insolito more e mari ad terram 
 veniat, voce multam perstrepens, sane 
commoto vento, mare superferatar.— 
Ratio hujus presagii ista est. Erodius 
quietis aquis delectatur; cum autem 
zequor ingentibus undis turbafum futu- 
rum esse presenserit, ad littus prope- 
rat, quia in maris turbati superficie 
quam difficillime et non sine labore na- 
tare potest; commoto autem vento 
alte supra mare volitat. /Elianus de 
prognosticis tempestatis scribit, ’Epw- 
dibs Bt nvepaios Body ra abrad Zoey bro- 
SnAovv, as adrds *Apwroréans vAdtas 
Adye:, werdpevos 8% epwdids ris Oaddrrys 
e000, Sdwp e€ obpavod payhocrOa airirre- 
vat. [#lian. de Animal. vii. 7.] Cf. 
notam ad v. 240. Eadem prognostica, 
permutatis modo avium nominibns, a 
Virgilio notata sunt. Quod Aratus de 
épwi scripserat, Virgilius ad mergos 
transtolit. 
‘* Jam sibi tam curvis male temperat 

unda carinis, 
Quum medio celeres revolant ex zequore 

mergi, 
Clamoremaque ferunt ad littora ;” 

{Virg. Geor. i. 362.] 

Hoc Virgilio placnisse videtur, sive 
quod duo nomina (¢péd:ov et mergum) 
eandem avem designare putaverit ; sive 
qaod communem ambarum in hac re 
naturam esse crederit. Sed paullo in- 
ferius, quod Aratus etiam de epwiig di- 
xerat per 0, 183. scil. xiwuudvov xe OdAaa- 
cay treppoptar’ dyduoo, Virgilius de 
ardea scripsit ; . 
£¢ —__—— =o tasque paludes 
Deserit, atque altum supra volat ar- 

dea nubem.” | 

(Virg. Geor. i. 364.] 

Per ardeam certe aliam avem intelligit, 
quoriam épé3os marina avis est, et 
| Odiaocay breppoptorr’, ardea contra dul- 


cibus aquis delectatur, netasque paludes 
deserit. 

Cicero, qui Arati versus vertit, in 
libro de Divinatione épwSd9 reddit fa- 
licem. 

“ Rava fulix itidem fugiens e gurgite 


ponti 
Clamans nunciat horribiles instare pro- 
cellas, 
Haud modicos tremulo fundens ex guat- 
ture cantus,” 
[Cicero Div. i. 9.] 

Lucanus procellosam tempus metuit, 
¢ __. quodque ausa volare 
Ardea sublimis penne confisa natanti, 
Quodgue, caput spargens undis, velut 

occupat imbrem.” 
{Lucan. Phar. v. 555.] 

Inter alia que ventum presagiunt, a © 
Plinio numerantur, “ Et Fulice mata- 
tino clangore.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 
35. 

He si recte legeris, ‘‘ Mergi maria 
aut stagna fugientes,” [Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xvili. 35.] inter ventorum signa ab 
eodem auctore notata, ponendi sunt. 
Plurime autem editiones per corruptam, 
tu credo, punctuationem, hoc presa- 
giam serenitatis faciunt. Neque in 
hunc errorem non cecidit Frobenius. 
[C. Plin. Hist. Nat. edit. Froben. Basil. 
1549. p. 345.] 

184. Pergit ad aliam aquaticam avem 
—Aliquando etiam xérpos cum sereni 
volitent, contra futuros ventos glome- 
ratim feruntur. Theophrastus memo- 
rat, Of xérpa: eddfas otons, Sxos dy xé- 
Tevrat, avéuov xpoonualyouc:. ['Theoph. 
Sign. Vent.] Plinius idem memorat 
de avibus aquaticis. ‘‘ Czteraque 
aqnatice aves concursantes.” [Plin. 
Hist. Nat. xviii. 35.] 

186—187. Szpe etiam (ante ventum) 
vioou (anates puto), vel AYOua: urina- 
tores in mari, alis suis terras qnatiant. 

Theophrastus easdem aves, cum alas 
quatiunt, ventum premonere dicit; 
cum autem laventnr, pluviam; Alévra: 
nal virra: wrepvylCovcas, Kal hypras ad 
TWdooa, B8ep piv onpalvovos sudueras, 
atepuylovra 8° tvepov. [Theoph. Sign. 
Vent.) Notandum est quod virra apud 
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Theophrastum eadem avis est quz 
Arato yvaoca, nempe Anas, vocatur: 
literarum oo et rr frequentissima com- 
oe est. ree scribit Nyrra) & 
Ova: wrepvyliCovcm wvevua SnAoiocr 
opdy. (Elian. de Animal. vii. 7.] 
aro promeoericen hoc ad fulicam 
transtulit; venturosque ventos expec- 


tare docet, 
6c 





quumque marine 
In sicco ludunt fulice.”’ 
[Virg. Geor. i. 363.] 

Lacanus presagium ad mergnm trans- 
fert. Ille tempestatem timens, ipso 
minime placuisse fatetur, 

** Aut siccum quod mergus amat ;” 

_ {Lucan. Phar. v. 554.) 

Per siccuin, littus seu terram intellige. 
Eodem more énpoy pro xépoov apud 
Hoimerum, de quo Heyne copiose com- 
mentatur. [Virg. Heyne illustrat. Leip. 
1803. vol. iii. p. 448.] A Plinio indi- 
care dicuntur, ‘* Item mergi an ue 
toaags rostro purgantes, ventum.” [ Plin. 

ist. Nat. xviii. 35.] 

Conferas etiam hec alia ventorum ex 


aquaticis avibus indicia: Furias Antijas,. 


teste Cerda, ita de ventorum ex fulica 

cecinit; lectionem, cum versus ut a 

Cerda citati sunt, minime cum metrica 

ratione conveniunt, aliquantulum mu- 

tavi. 

“ Utque leves fulice volitant super 
zequora classis, 

Spiritus Eurorum virides qunm purpu- 
rat undas.” 

(Far. Ant. Cerda cit. edit. Virg. Ecl. et 

Geor. 1607. p. 261.] 

Idem editor Claudianum etiam imi- 

fantem notat. 

“‘ Heu nimiam segoes, cauta qui mente 
notatis 

Si revolant mergi.” 

(Claud. citat Cerda cit. edit. Virg. Ecl. 

et Geor. 1607. p. 261.] 

Versus supra citatos numquam ipse 

vidi, sed a Cerda sumsi. Idem ex 

Politiano memorat, 

“ Et repetunt siccum mergi atque ex 
#quore clamant,” 

{Claud. citat Cerda cit. edit. Virg. Ecl. 

et Geor. 1607. p. 261.] 


Ad _ prognostica respexisse videtur 
Catullus cum de avibus oscitantibus 


cecinit, 

‘“ Tdemque Thalle turbida rapacior 
procella, ; 

Cum devia mulier aves ostendit osci- 
tantes.” 


(Catull. carm. xxiii. 5.] 
Cassiod. in libro tertio mergorum 
memor, ‘* Mergi, quibus nomen est 
ex facto, cohabitatores piscium, aqua- 
tiles volucres futuras tempestates na- 
turaliter providentes sicca petunt, atag- 
naque relingount. ([Cassiod. lib. ili. 
Epist. 48.} ; 
Titius-etiam ex Snida. “ Fulice 
cum se in mare immergunt, pessimum 
id est omen navigantibus; caussam 
autem eam dicunt, quod tranquillo 
mari propter marinas belluas progredi 
non ausint, tempestatem vero praben- 
tientes progrediantur, quo tempore 
belluz in profunda teguntur.” (Tit. lib. 
ix.] Falsa puto et vana cansa prognos- 
tic! datur. 
Presagia ventorum quz supra citata 
sunt confirmant hodierni meteorologici. 
Ipse aves marinas circa littus aut 
naves Indentes, procellam prognosti- 
care ex nautis nostris sepe audivi. 
Necnon presagium hoc ipse notavi. 
188. Ant nubes in montis verticibus 
elongatur. Idem Theo tus inter 
tempestatis signa ponit, "Edy éx) xopudijs 
Bpous vépos dp0ly orf xemava el. 
86ev nad "Apxfroxos wolnoe, yAaby’ 8pa° 
Babis yap 48 xbuacs rapéoceras wévros, 
1 8 be lovara: vépos. 
[Theoph. Sign. Temp.] Heinsius hoe 
vertens ita versificat. : 
‘“‘ Adspice nam vastum turbatum fiue- 
tibus equor, 
Et pubes montis vertice recta manent.” 
[Theoeph. Edit. Heins. Lag. Bat. 1613. 
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[Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 35.] 

Beccaria notavit pubes rectas mos- 
tium verticibus considentes fiatum 
prezmonere, [Beecaria Elettricismo Ar- 
tificiale. sup.] at ipse in libellalo modo 
pubticato citavi. [Research. Atmos. 
Phznom. c. vii. sect. 6. Lond. 1813.] 
Cam recta est nubium figura, ipeas 
citrostratos vocant, cum flexuosa, cir- 
ros; utraque montium cacumipibas, 
ante ventum aat tem imsidere 
solet. Aliquando aliis nubibus at sci- 
licet cumulis he cirrostrati insidunt ; 
cum hoc fit, ambe in aubem diversi ge- 
neris paullatim mutabuntur, nempe in 
caumalostratum, quz pro hac origine 
pubes composita vocatar. Ex cumnu- 
lostrato, majere particularam conden- 
satione facta evenit nimbus in plaviam 
itarus. Nemo est, ut opizer, qui banc 
aa nubium inosculationem nou 
vidit; ex qua agricola nostri quasi ex 
certhalind sadiclp plaviosam tempesta- 
tem expectant. Theophrastus hanc 
nubium conjunctionem tempestatis in- 
dicium accipiebat. “O dors oqueiew xa- 
piowes, day vepirn Subxpus, 9 Sper Acmp, 
xemplpor Srav torérew vegew Erepa éni- 
Gépera, ra 3t dydon yeydpa. [Theoph. 
Sign. Temp.) Nabes, que ante tem- 
pestatem et ventum interdum ailiis 
nubibus incumbant; ip montosis regi- 
onibus etiam saper montibus et collibus 
ipsis considunt. Attractio ista quam 
recentiores philosophi electricam vo- 
cant caussa esse dicitur car nubes mn- 
tuo inoscalant, et ploviam effandent. 
Interdum aubes hoc modo montibas 
insideutes, mutato (utar scientifica lin- 
gua) statn electnco, nimbi fiunt et circa 
cacumina falgura emittunt. Quned, 


causss quamquaur inscius, Theophras- 
tas per Trstidsosam descriptionem no- 


flamine in aqus seperficiem 
in eadem ab codem levi fata agitantur. 
Virgilius, Aratem dikhgenter secutes, 


Aut summa nantis in aqua conludere 
plumas.” 


Festus Avienas ita Arati versum vertit, 
“ Jamgue super latices flerem volitare 
senectam.” 
[Fest. Avien. Arat. prog. im Lat. vers.j 
Phnies venti indicium facit. ‘‘ Sme 
aura quer iter folie Sarria 
Lanago populi aat spime volitans, 
aquisque pluma inratans. [Plis. Hist. - 
Nat. xviii. 35.) 
Et Politianus, teste Cerda, seribit, 
is Nec pon prenuatiat Eares 
Ploma natans foliamve errans pappsqse 
volantes,” 
[Pohtian. cit. Cerda Virg. p. 262. 
19%8—193. Etiam in estate CX qua 
parte tenitraaqes cant,.adve- 
nientem ventum expecta. Ratio hujus 
ptognostici hec est; cum nimbi elec- 
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RHENUS. 


“D, patril indigetes, quorum sub numine preceps 
Congeritur rabies ventorum, et turbidus ether, 
Queis scopuli, magnoque fremunt plangentia fluctu 
/Equora, et arcano in pulsu tonitralia parent 
Atria celorum, Rome cobibete furores ! 
Di patrii, audaces animos cohibete, nec ultra 
Impius hic nostris irrumpat sedibus Hostis!” 

ec Pater undoso se attollens gurgite Rhenus 
Clamat, ut immaniimpositum molimine pontem, 





trificati ex quibus fulgura fiynt, super- 
veniente flamine portantur. Nihil fre- 
quentins observandum est tempestate 
mutabili, quam, nubes in altiore loco 
diversum cursum habere, ac ee que 
terre viciniores sunt. Per plurima 
experimenta circa ventos nuper a 
me facta; hoc est’‘cum quo maxime 
delectabar, quod per missas in aéra ma- 
chinas volantes istas quas vulgo bal- 
loons vocant, superiora flamina, mox 
inferiora fieri observaverim. Quum 
Boreas juxta terram flaverit, eodem 
vero tempore Auster supra illam cur- 
sum flexerit ; tam mutato mox vento, 
Austrum juxta terram flare inveni. 
Qui autem ventus supra Austrum antea 
flaverit, idem jam Austri locum habet. 
Aliquando quatuor aut quinque ventos 
eodem tempore, sed diversa altitudine, 
flantes per has machinas aérias mon- 
stravi. Horum ventorum singulus in 
vice sua super telluris superficiem fla- 
vit. His notatis nequaquam mirum 
videatur cur fulmina, ex qua parte ve- 
niunt, ventum ex ea prognosticare so- 
lent. Plinias simpliciter de nubibus 
monet. ‘“ Nubes cum sereno colo 
ferantur, a quacunque parte id est, ex- 
pectentur venti.” [Pliv. Hist. Nat. 
xviii. 35.] 

Ceterum cum tempestas est, venti 
diversis et subito muatantibus cursum 
flaminibus flare solent,: unde Virgilius, 
de tempestate agens, concurrentia 


rd 


ventornm prelia vocat. 
“6 Spe ego, cum flavis messorem indu- 
ceret arvis 
Agricola, et fragili jam stringeret hor- 
dea culmo, 
eee ventorum concurrere przlia 
vidi : 
Que gravidam late segetem a radicibas 
imis 
Sublime expulsam eruerent; ita tur- 
bine nigro, 
Ferret hyems culmumque levem stipu- 
lasque volantes.” 
[Virg. Geor. i..321.] 
Ventorum hoc e fulgure prognosti-. 
cnm a Theophrasto expressum videtar. 
"Edy, vérov xvéovros, Boppabey dorpanry, 
wxatera. [Theoph. Sign. Vent.] Etiam, 
Ka) 86ev a» af dorparal xuxval viverra, 
evrevOey avetuara ylverat’ Oépovs Sray 
dorparal xa) Bpdvrat yivwvrat, évrevber 
avetpata yiveras loxupd. day piv opddpa. 
xal loxupby dorpdwry, Oarrov Kal epodpés- 
Tepoy xvevoovow. [Virg. Geor. i. 321.] 
A Plinio sensus paullo matatur. ‘Cum 
ab Agnilone tantum (fulgnrat), in poste- 
rum diem aquam portendit; cum a sep- 
temtrione, ventum ; cum ab Austro vel 
Coro aut Favonio, nocte serena, fulgu- 
raverit, ventum et imbrem ex iisdem 
regionibus demonstrabit.” [Plin. Hist. 
Nat. xviii. 35.] Paullo inferius obser- 
vat, *‘ Tonitrua matutina ventum sig- 
nificant; imbrem meridiana. ([Plin. 
Hist. Nat. xviii. 35.] 


% 
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Cesareasque videt radianti in margine turmas : 
Lignorum interea violenta compede vinctus, 
Undarum vortex injecta mole laborat, 

Atque repercusso luctantur litora fluctu. 

Fervet opus, junctasque exequat machina ripas. 
Extemplo turbati animi; pavor, iraque gentes 
Extimulant, trepidatque novo Germania marte. 
Quin et terrificus Bardarum accendere clangor 
Indigenas acies, totaque ardescere ripa 

Agmina. Ccerulei ad strepitum coiere Suevi, 
Vangionesque truces, et torto crine Sicambni: 
Signa canunt; reboant zris nemora excita pulsu, 
Antraque barbarico sacrorum exercita cantu 
Dant gemitum, sancteque tremunt in litore sylve. 
‘Tum Pater ingentis prasumens omina fame, 
Attollit faciem, et fatis dia ora resolvit. 

‘“‘ At Tu, siste pedem, qui jam felicibus armis 
Fretus, adhuc placidos conturbas milite fines ! 
Indigetes metuas lucorum accendere Divos! 
Coeruleos aditus sylvarum lugubre Numen 
Insidet, et sacre caliginis Horror obumbrat, 
Pallentesque habitaut Forme, quas nocte silenti 
Incola formidat: sepe illum ad prelia cantu 
Kxxacuunt Barde, et nemorum bacchata reclamant 
Avia ; que circum Teuthates fulminat ingens, 
Turbimeque armisono graditur mavortius Hesus, 
Lucorumque pater Taranis.—Ne ‘T'u irrita contra 
Impius arma feras! neque enim tibi lecta valebunt 
Agmina. Nonne vides, ut sacris cincta corollis 
Votiva erumpit ferali ardore juventus ! 

Illis festa dies : ita pronz in bella cohortes 
Subjecere necem pedibus, dum fortia munit 
Sanctus corda furor, patriaque amor anxius urget; 
Quippe nec oppressam claudet mors inclyta vitam, 
Nec meesti in Stygio pallebunt litore manes ; 

Sed florentem iterum membris induta juventam 
Olim anima ad solitas remeabit martia sedes, 
Atque iterum dulci pro libertate recumbet 

Cara inter nemora, et patril juga conscta cultus. 

“‘ Quo, furiose, ruis? Quid Rome audacia queret ! 
Arvane cincta gelu, et nunquam viduata pruinis 
Litora, et antiquam populi turbare quietem ! 
Siste aquilas, Cesar! neque enim me victor multus 
Pollueris. Magnum Ausoniz prosternet honores 
Zxitium, serosque manet vindicta nepotes. 
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Scilicet et quondam borealis frigora lmquens 

Gens edura virim aprice prorumpet in agros 

Italize !—Incipiunt collecta tumescere late 

Agmina, et audiri sumtis fragor horridus armis. 
Audin’? Barbaricis reboant clamoribus Alpes, 
Agmen ut Hesperie florentes conspicit oras! 
Horrentes recolens nimbos, hyemesqae relictas, 
Aurea miratur late loca, ccerula ceeli 

Lumina, et ambrosias zephyrorum in vallibus auras : 
Atque insueta aovo calcans violaria luxu, 

Carpit purpurea pendentes vite racemos. 

At Tu, Roma ferox ! que victum amplecteris orbem, 
Jam frustra imperii raptos lugebis honores, 
Eversasque patrum sedes, disjectaque Divam 
Templa solo cernes ; ichonesto pulvere foedans 
Turrigerum caput, et famee monumenta prioris! 

“‘ Letior at scena, et pacis me blanda salutant 
Murmura. Namque abi secretum sub margine fontem 
Saxa inter placida, et sylvarum umbracula servant 
Helvetii montes, olim mihi dura moratur 
Libertas, nemorumque rudi purissima virtus 
Hospitio, et longum pax incorrupta per evum ; 

Non ibi degeneres animi, atque enervia languent 
Corpora ; sed patrie ingenti perculsus amore, 

Dum juga miratur nemorosa, Alpesque nivales 
Incola, et umbriferos ad Acsonia litora saltus, 

Hinc discit natale solum, Geniumque locorum, 
Liberaque audaci defendere limina dextra, 
/Aternoque fovet constrictos frigore montes, 
Indigenamque hyemem,, et notis saxa horrida nimbis. 

“¢ Quin me fata vocant, Divitmque arcana voluntas 
Ad sortis majora ciet. Jamque inclyta martis ° 
Orgia tranquille rupere silentia pacis ; 

Apparent facies heroum, et lucidus ordo 
Exoritur. Videor venture splendida fame 
Secula conspicere, atque evi decora.alta futuri. 
Salvete, illustres Anime! quas martia virtus, 
Quas laudis suadebit amor victricibus armis 
Oppida proruere, et domitis insistere regnis ! 
Vos olim, et vestros circum visurus honores 
Raucisonos magno devolvam vortice fluctus, 
Dum fremitus inter victorum, et fulmina belli, 
Clara triumphales spectabuat litora pompas. 

‘“¢ Hac adeo auspicia, hec quondam volventibus annis 
Fata trahunt ! Neque enim, armipotens, tibi carior Hebras, 
Aut Thracum nemora, et Libyci vada barbara ponti! 
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Hic olli sedes ; hic olim bhorrentia ducet 

Agmina, bellantesque fero clangore ciebit ; 

Sed neque qualis erat; qualem tu, maxime Cassar, 

Vidisti, galea insignem, et fulgentibus armis ; 

At major,. vultuque ferox, ipsamque Tonantis 

‘Indutus speciem, clypeumque hastamque relinquet, 
Perculsasque metet tonitrali murmure turmas, 
Lugubre flammato jaculatus turbine fulmen. 

“ Sed neque me strepitus, aut belli eterna. lacessent 
Funera. Jam placido mitescere secula culta, 
Securasque inter latebras, nemorumque recessus 
Nutnri Doctrina potens, Gotbicisque serenam 
Immissura diem tenebris. Jam grandia viset 
Moenia Lugduni! nec te, Basilea, silebo, 
Doctrine Hospitium, et patriis gratissima musis ! 
Tum mihi limosa pingues uligine campi 
Flavescent cerere optata, cultuque subacti 
Purpureis circum nigrescent vitibus agri, 

Unde ingens cecidit quercus, pinusque tumentes 
Undarum ruptura minas.— Quin tutius zequor 
Navibus, errantesque reget magnetis in alto. 
Subtile indicium, atque axi cognata potestas, 

‘“¢ Amplior hinc rerum facies, majorque patebit 
Area. Ubi pelagus cults superimmimet ore, 
Abreptumque solum,.et quondam sua vindicat arva, 
Gens-operum patiens, longoque assueta periclo 
Molibus oceanum reprimit, pontique frementis 
Subripit imperium, et vinctas dominatur in undas. 
Illustres Auimz, libertatisque capaces ! 

Quas neque sevus [her quatiet, neque deprimet olim 
Ira ferox Alva, aut Farnési vivida virtus! 

Illis firma fides, durique tenacia ceepti 

Pectora, et occultas promet labor improbas artes. 

‘«« His freta auspiciis video commercia late 
Fervere, et effusas ignota per equora naves 
Oceani fines penetrare, ac litora nocte 
Septa procellarum, et dubii formidine ponti: 
Purpureo hinc varias olim mihi dzdala tellus 
' Divitias gremio effundet! mihi cinnama felix 
Taprobane, miki Plata sonans, et Amazonis ‘unda: 
Nativas submittet opes ; et que sola longe 
Jadus arat, que. palmasz rudis incola vallis. 
Gambiam ad auriferam, aut Nigri flaventis-arenas. 
Quid referam, quali dives mercator ab ora 
Per mea. regna.trabens immeni pondere naves 
Lbs ovans? : veniontem extremo ia rure colom 
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Excipient, ratibusque gement stridentibus unde. 
Clarior hinc sinuans cultis vada coerula campis 
Spectabo ingenti vicina palatia fluctu, 
Splendentesque domos Regum, et que maxiina ripis 
Cernere erat delubra mets ! dum grandia circum 
Omniparentis opes implebunt vstia Terre. 

“¢ At que dira meos obscurat scena triumphos ! 
Finitimis video late grassautia regnis 
Funera, que lymphata gravi Discordia motu 
Proruit, antiquas vulso fundamine leges ! 
Hinc extincta fides, olim qua sidera adibant 
Pure anime Heroum! bellorum hinc maximus horror, 
Pollutique Lares, et tecta ardentia ferro ! 
Eheu, quanta mee spectabunt prelia ripe ! 
Quando erit, ut placidam componant secula pacem! 
Laibertasque iterum virides festiva recessus 
Exhilaret, vitreosque lacus! Sat funera meesti 
Vidimus, et sparsis albentes ossibus oras ! 
Salve, sancta Dea ! et nemorum carissima Virgo, 
Te petimus, tua pacificis altaria donis, 
Candida Libertas! non qualem exercita diris 
Gahia, sanguineoque exorat Sequana cultu, 
Mollia sed pura velantem pectora veste, 
Et sociam Musarum, et amantem dulcis olive.” 


GUL. HERBERT, 
Cur. Cu. Coit. 
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§ 4. Of Theocritus—whether he imitated the Song of 


Solomon. 


Tux memorials which we have of the life of Theocrjtus are few. 
It appears, however, beyond a doubt, that he was an inhabitant of 
Sicily, notwithstanding the disputes of the grammarians. The Em- 
peror Julian calls him a Sicilian Puet, in one of his Epistles. Teren- 
tianus Maurus calls him ‘ Sicule telluris alunmus,” and Manilius ‘ Si- 
cula tellure creatus.” In‘ one of his own Epigrams be calls himself a 
Syracusap, the son of Praxagoras and Philina. Supposing that this 
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Epigram were not genuine, we have a clear proof of his being at least 
an inhabitant of Syracuse in his twenty-eighth Idyllium, called the 
Distaff. 
dperépas evoay &x0 yOoves 
Kal ydp coe tarpis &v dE ’Egupas xriose wor’ ’Apyias 
Nacy Tpewaxpias pvedov avipav Soxipwy wddcv. 

Theocritus is said to have been a disciple of Philetas, an elegiac 
poet of Cos or Rhodes, (who was preceptor to Ptolemy Philadelphus) 
and also of Sicelidas or Asclepiades, a Samian writer of epigrams. 
But this story rests on no other foundation than that he says in the 
seventh Idyllium, that he does not excel these poets, or rather mo- 
destly confesses his inferiority. 

The time when Theocritus florished is ascertained by his Poems, 
addressed to Hiero, and to Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt. 
That he lived in the court of Ptolemy seems certain, as he is num- 
bered in that.constellation of seven poets, called the Pleiades, whom 
Ptolemy’s munificence to men of learning drew to Alexandria. The- 
ocritus appears to have been a considerable traveller. The scene of 
the fourth Idyllium is laid in Crotona, in Italy. From the particularity 
of the description, I conclude that our poet visited that country.— 
Most critics suppose that the scene of the seventh Idyllium is in the 
island of Coos. With them the Scholiast agrees, ee supposes that 
Theocritus was entertained there by Phrasedamus and Antigenes, 
then celebrating the festival of Ceres, in the course of his voyage to 
Alexandria. It seems, however, to have been out of his way to have 
touched there: I am more inclined to think, with Heinsius, that the 
scene of the seventh Idyllium is laid in Sicily, and that all we can 
reasonably infer from it is, that Phrasedamus and Antigenes, though 
then living in Sicily, were descended from honorable ancestors of 
Coan origin. 

In the twenty-eighth Idyllium Theocritus talks of going to visit the 
physician Nicias, at Miletus in Ionia, who appears to have been an 
accomplished man and a lover of learning. He had evidently a high 
respect for this Nicias, and appears to have formed a particular inti- 
macy with him. . He mentions Aratus also as his friend, who is sup- 
posed to be the author of the Phenomena. The twenty-first Idyllium 
is addressed to Diaphantus as a friend. 1 know no account of this 
Diaphantus. From some pasages of the Idyllium called Charites, or 
the Graces, addressed to Hiero, the last tyrant of Syracuse, we may 
conjecture that Theocritus had not experienced much generosity or 
favor from that prince. Who knows but this Poem may have had a 
good effect on Hiero, as he appears afterwards to have been a friend 
to men of learning, particularly to Archimedes 2? 

Theocritus celebrates Ptolemy. king of Egypt, in his fourteenth 
Idyllium, as a lover of the Muses, and asa liberal giver. In the 
eighteenth he says that the priests of the Muses celebrate Ptolemy on 
account of his gooduess: | 


Movedwy 8 sropirat detdorre TroAcpaioy 
Avr’ evepyealys. 
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From these circumstances we may reasonably. conclude, that the 
pastoral poet met with liberal patronage from that great prince. 

' These are the few particulars which I have been able to collect with. 
any degree of probability, concerning the life of Theocritus. He 
lived in a polished court, after the Grecian literature had reached the 
summit of its perfection. Yet we cannot find that he much imitated 
any of his predecessors. He is indeed,’as far as we now can know, | 
one of the most peculiarly original of all writers, though imitation has 
been of very ancient date among the poets. We find even those 
great geniuses Sophocles and Euripides imitating Homer. Theocritus- 
jvas copied Anacreon in two of his pieces. He is said also to have 
borrowed some: thoughts from that exquisite sacred pastoral the Song 
of Solomon. It must be granted that the Septuagint translation was 
executed in Alexandria, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. This 
translation was undoubtedly a work of considerable celebrity even. 
then, and might naturally attract the attention of the learned in. 
general, and of Theocritus in particular. The Song of Solomon 
might more especially attract his notice. As he must necessarily 
be a stranger to any allegorical interpretation of it, he would consider. 
it as composed by King Solomon in praise of his bride, the daughter 
of Pharaoh king of Egypt. As he himself resided in the court of a 
spterdid monarch, living in great love and harmony with his queen,. 
such a representation of chaste and refined love as is contained in the: 
Seng of Solomon must have appeared very striking. As we are, how- 
ever, very apt to be led by fancy to mistake in such a case, and to 
take those images for imitations, which occurred to original geniuses in. 
consequence of being conversant with the same objects, I shall point, 
out a few passages in Theocritus whicli seem to be imitations of 
Solomon, without pretending to give any decisive opinion. I have’ 
een: long convinced that Virgil did not imitate Isaiah in the fourth 
Eclogue, for this good reason, that so great a poet, and so judicious 
au‘imitator as Virgil, would not weaken and faintly translate his ori- 
ginal. 


1.—Song of Solomon, chap. i. v. 5: ‘ I am black, but comely.— 
v. 6. Look not upon me because I am blaek, (or ‘ rendered swarthy’): 
because the sun has looked upon me.” 

Theocrit. Idyl. x. v. 26.—In the Reaper's song in praise of his 
mistress we have: 


* O graceful Bombyce, all call thee a Syrian, 
Stender and sun-burnt—but I call thee honey-colored ; 
The violet is black, and the inscribed hyacinth is black, 
Yet they are called the choicest flowers in garlands.” 
2.—Song of Solomon, chap. i. v. 9. ‘ I have compared thee (for 
excellence and beauty) to the mare in the chariots of Pharaoh.” 
Theocrit. Idyll. xviii. v.30, 31. ‘ As the Thessalian horse is 
(an ornament) to the chariot, so is the rosy-colored Helen an orna- 
ment to Lacedemon.” 
‘3.—Song of Solomon, cliap. ii. v.9. ‘* He standeth behind our 
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a he looketh forth at the windows, showing himself through the 
attice.” : 


rapacixruy de rey Ouplbey, exeioxrrwy 
dca ray dacrvwy. 


_ Theocrit. Idyll. iii. v.7. ‘ Why dost thou not, peeping out from 
the grotto, call me thy love ?” 


Orertateteticeeemeety SED 





rtp! obxére rovro Kar’ dyrpov 
wapxumrotca KaNeis Tov épwridoy ; 

4.—Song of Solomgp, chap. ii. v.11. ‘‘ The winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone; the flowers appear in the earth.”—And again, 
chap. vi. v.10. ‘* Who is she that looketh forth as the morning ?” 

Theocrit. Idyll. xviit. v. 26. ‘* As the rising morning displays her 
fair face distinguished above night, when‘winter sends us the white 
er serene spring, so the golden Helen shone distinguished among us.” 

In whatever manner we may correct the text of Theocritus in this 
place, I think I have given the fair meaning of the passage. 


5.+-Song of Solomon, chap. in v.11. ‘ Thy lips, O my spouse, 
drop as the honey-comb: honey and milk are under thy tongue.” , 

Theocrit. Idyll. xx. v. 26. ‘ My mouth was sweeter than curdled 
vec and from my mouth my voice flowed sweeter than the honey- 
eunb.” 


6.—-Song of Solomon, chap. viii. v. 14. ‘‘ Be thou like to a roe, 
er to a young hart upon the mountains of spices.” | 

Theocrit. Idyll. xi. v.21. “* More frisky than a calf.”—Idyll. xii. 
v. 6. “ As a fawn (or young hart) has more agility than a calf.” 


- 7~Song of Solomon, chap. vii. v. 7. ‘* Thy breasts (are like) to 
clusters of grapes.” 
Theocrit. Idyll. xi,.v. 21. ‘‘ Galatea, more shining than an unripe 


grape.” 


8..-Some passages in the 28th Idyllium, called “The Distaff,” 
have a resemblance to some touches in the celebrated and noble en- 
comium on a virtuous woman in the last chapter of the Proverbs. 

Proverbs, ch. xxxi. v. 13. ‘She seeketh wool and flax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands.” Ver. 19. “ She layeth her hands 
to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff.” V. 21. as it is in the 
Septuagint: ‘“ Her husband is not anxious about those in the house, 
for they are clothed by her.” V. 22. ‘She has made two garments 
(or double garments) for her husband, and for herself raiments of fine 
flax (or silk) and of purple.” V. 26. “She openeth her mouth 
wisely, evgas.” V. 27. ‘She eateth not the bread of idleness.” 

Theocritus in Idyllium xxviii. addresses the ivory distaff which 
he brings with him to Miletus, as a present for Theugenis, the wife of 
his amiable friend Necias. 


’ . 


™ See also Idyll. I. v. 146, and Idyll. VIII. v. 83. 
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V.1, 2. ** O distaff delighting in tasks of wool, present of the 
blue-eyed Minerva,” 

‘¢ Wives that do good to their houses, have a mind (or skill) to 
manage thee—” 


_ V.10. ‘ With her (Theugenis) thou shalt perform many works for 
the robes of men, and spin many such (déd7.va Bpdxn) glossy (or pur- 
ple, or water-colored) mantles as women wear. For people would 
wish to have the soft fleeces of the sheep, shorn twice in the same 
year, on account of Theugenis with beautiful ankles: she is so indus- 
trious: she loves the maxims of (cadd¢poves) wise women. I did not 
propose to make a present of thee to an idle house, where they make 
no use of the distaff ” (or where they dress not wool). 

Before we quit this subject of the distaff, we may observe, that the 
present and the verses give us a very favorable idea of Theocritus him- 
self, as an agreeable man who had a just sense of the small, but 
amiable, attentions of life. 

After a pretty diligent perusal of Theocritus, I have selected the 
above passages, which some may think must amount to an absolute 
proof that be imitated the writings of Solomon. If it is so, he is not 
to be blamed; for though I have no undue or irratignal predilection 
for the oriental poetry, yet I esteem the Song of Solomon as un- 
equalled for softness, delicacy, and warm description, considered 
merely as a love poem. There is yet one other passage of Theo- 
critus, where the imitation appears to me very striking. 

Song of Solomon, ch. 11. v. ‘‘ Take us the foxes, the little foxes 
that spoil the vines; for our vines have tender grapes,” (or, our vines 
xuxpicovar, bud, as it is in the Septuagint). : 

Theocrit. Idyll. V. v. 108. ‘‘Ye locusts that leap over my hedge, 
do not injure my vines, for they are young ones.” 

Again, at v. 112. ‘1 hate the brush-tailed foxes, which always in 
‘the evening frequent the vines of Mycon and destroy the grapes.” 


' That eminent commentator, Matthew Poole, in his Synopsis, is de- 
. cidedly of opinion that Theocritus borrowed from the writings of 
Solomon. 
- To show how easily we may be imposed upon in fixing the charge 
- of imitation on poets, I shall here notice an instance which is natur- 
ally suggested by the subject. I think we may lay it down as certain, 
that Anacreon never read the Song of Solomon. Yet let us observe 
‘the coincidence of thoughts. 

Song of Solomon, chap. v. ver. 2. “ I sleep, but my heart waketh ; 
- it is the voice of my beloved that knocketh, (saying), open to me, 
andy! head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops of the 
night.” 

ANACREON, ODE III. 


“Tn the midnight hours, when 
* Sa _ * 


All the tribes of mortals 


; 


SECTION V.—Of the pecahar gensus of Theecritus. 

In order to form a proper estimate of the geasns of Theecrites, we 
must remember that be did mot confme humsrlf catrrely to Becobe 
poetry, but composed works of 2 different kind. Yet to jadee by 
those remains of him which have desceaded to us, we west acknow- 
ledge that his principal glory is derived from pastoral poctry; m winch 
he will probably ever remaia unrivalled, and wear bis ivy crown with 
mever-fading verdure. Under this description I shall without mach 
hesitation class all his idvils, except the fifteenth, or Sicthan Women 
going to see the rites of Adonis; the sixteenth, or Charites, addressed 
to Hiero; the seventeeth, or the Encomiam on Ptolemy; the 
second, or Dioscuri; the twenty-fourth, or the Young Hercules ; 
twenty-sixth, or Bacchz; and the twenty-first, which may be called a 
piscatory Eclogue. The first six of his epigrams are also m the pas- 
toral strain. If any one, however, should not approve this distr- 
bution of his works, I shall not contend with him. 

The peculiar and distinguishing excellence of the genias of The- 
Ocritus appears to me to be his enthusiastic, but delicate and discri- 
minating, taste for the charms of nature. Happy is the man who pos- 
sesses this taste. He sees beauties which escape the vulgar eye. Not 
only the more striking and picturesque objects enchant him ; bat the 
slight tints and evanescent shades give him sensible delight. The 
same scene will afford hum a different kind of pleasure m the morning, 
at noon, and in the evening. The succession of the seasons bri 
with it for him successive enjoyments in sweetly-biended variety; 
just as aman, who passes his eye gradually over the series of colors in 
the celestial bow, finds a new charm in each hue of that glorioas 
mixture. Nature spreads continual entertainment before an uncer- 
rupted and lively imagination. This is a pure and unbought feast for 
the soul. It is a peculiar happiness for a man of this taste to live in 
an agreeable country and pleasant climate. Theocritus was in this 
respect fortunate. Sicily was celebrated for its fertility, for its Hy- 
bizean honey, for its rivers, streams, brooks, and fountains, for its 
variety of rocks, fruitful hills, and vallies, and for its warm and 
pleasant climate. Here was a happy mixture of the beauties of 
nature and cultivation. The mind suffers a kind of ennui amidst an- 
interrupted and uniform scenes of the highest dress and polish which 
art can give, and feels a refreshment, and a natural sense of liberty, 
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among wilder and more romantic objects. From the ortramented plain 
it flies for relief to the mountain, the gtotesque rock, and the native 
grotto. When tired of the gay garden flowers and the laurels, the 
apple-trees and the figs, it finds a pleasure in the wild thyme, the 
oaks, the elms, the pines, the juniper, the fern, and even the bram- 
bles and thorns. If the mind of Theocritus was at any time satiated 
with the corn valley and the vineyard, he could tutn his eye to Mount 
Etna, venerable with trees and half crowned with snow; or to the 
blue sea dashing against the rocks of his native island, with all its 
fabled prodigies. ‘There was also a variety of wild as well as tame 
. animals. Wild animals, when properly aid naturally introduced in a 
poem, produce a very striking effect. In this cheerful country the 
ear of the poet was entertained with the ete of various birds, ac- 
companied with the sound of different pastoral instruments and rurah 
minstrelsy. ‘‘ The climate of Sicily;” says Dr: Warton, in his essay 
en the Genius and Writings of Pope, one of the chastest and most 
agreeable pieces of criticism it our language, “was delicious, and the 
_ face of the country vatious and beautiful. Its vallies and its preci- 
"yao its grottos aud cascades were sweetly interchanged, and its 

wers and fruits were lavish and luscious. The poet described what 
he saw and felt; and had nv need to have recourse to those artificial 
aissemblages of pleasitig objects which are not to be found in mature. 
The figs and the honéy, which he assighs as a reward to a victorious 
shepherd, wete in themselves exquisite, and are therefore assigned 
with great propriety ; and the beauties of that luxurious landscape, 
so richly and circumstantially delineated in the close of the seventh 
Idyllium, where 

~ Tldvr’ dodev Oépeos pada riovos, Sode 8 crépns. 

All things smelt of summer and smelt of autumn,—were present and 
teal.” 

It were easy to adduce instances to prove that Theodcritus had « 
. Benuine and exquisite relish for rural beauty, and studied nature with 
care ahd attention. We find many rural objects, images, and deserip- 
tions, in the first, third, fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
’ anid eleventh Idylliums, aud even in the fifth, notwithstanding its ne- 
farious ribaldry. That inimitable simplicity which we admire in The- 
oetitus, was, | doubt not, the fesult of the most acute observation and 
exact study of nature. 


SECT. VI.—The peculiar taste of Theocritus, proved from his sliding 
into rural descriptions in those poems which are not pastoral. 


That this was the peculiar bias of his mind, we may also fairly col- 
lect ftom his sliding imperceptibly into rural description when his 
subject does not absolutely require it. Thus in the Charites (Idyll. xvi.) 
when he mentions that the Phoenicians, or Carthaginians, were threat 
ening Sicily with war and invasion, he takes occasion to express his 
wish for a speedy peace, the happiness of which he describes in this 
amiuble manner : 
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"A ypovs 8’ épyacawro refaddras’ al r’ dvapeBpog 

Midwev xacades Bordvas dcarcavGeicae 

"Apredioy BrAjyowro, Boes 8 ayeAndoy és atduy 

"Epydpevas axervatoy éxcamevdocey Odiray’ 

Necoi 8’ éxxovéowra xori oxdpoy, dvica rérreg 

Tlowpévas évdiovs regvdaypévos, évdoie Sévdpwy 

"Aged év dxpepovécow apayyea & els xd’ Gpayvac 

Aexra étasrijsacvra———— 
And may they cultivate their blooming fields, and may numberless 
Thousands of sheep, fattened with the herbs, 
Bleat along the plain, aad may the cows in herds 
Coming to the stable urge the slow evening-traveller : 
And may the fallow-fields be tilled for seed, when the cicada, 
Guarding agaiast the shepherds who are out at noon-day, within the trees 
Sounds on the branches; and may the spiders extend 
Their thin webs over martial arms. 

When he tells us (Idyll. xiii. v. 12.) that Hercules instructed Hylas 
from morning to night, instead of saying “night” simply, he marks it 
by this circumstance ; 

Odd’ dxdr’ dprdAryoe purvpol worl xotrov cppey, 

Lecoapévas wrepa parpos éx’ aidadderre xerevpy. 
Nor when the querulous young birds look'd to their place of rest, 
When their dam claps her wings over the sooty beam. 

In the Hymn to Castor and Pollux (Idyll. xxii. v. 36.) before he 
proceeds to the ferocious boxing-match, he entertains us with a de- 
scription of the beautiful scenery round the fouptain where they met 
Amycus, the king of the Bebrycians : 

Hlavroinv & éy dpec Onevpevor Ayprov Sry, 
Expoy aévvaoyv cpavay bxo \ooads xérpy 
*Ydare rexAnOviay axnpary’ ai o' ixévepBey 
“Adar xpvoraddw 49° dpyipy ivdadovr0 
"Ex BuO0% iyral 82 wedixcecay ayydOe redxas, 
Acixal re, rAéravol re, cai dxpdxopoe euwaptocot, 
“Avbed 1’ ebhdy, Aaolaes gira épya pericoats, 
“Oao’ éapos Agyorros émBpder av Aetumvas. 
Hard by, a hill, with waving forests crown’d, 
Their eyes attracted ; in the dale they found 
A spring perennial in a rocky cave, 
Full ta the margin flow’d their lucid wave : 
Below, swall fountains gush’d, and murmuring near, 
Sparkled like silver, and as crystal clear : 
Above, tall pines and poplars quivering play’d, 
And planes and cypress in dark green array’d ; 
Around, balin-breathing flowers of every hue, 
The bee’s ambrosia, in the meadows grew. Fawkes. ; 

In the Bacche (Idyll. xxvi.) where Pentheus is torn to pieces by his 
own mother; his two aunts, and the other women, celebrating the 
orgies of Bacchus, Theocritus seems, as it were, to sacrifice the 

watural benevolence of his heart to superstition, whe he vindicates 
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so savage a deed as a just punishment for profanely prying ito these 
female mysteries. Yet even here he gives us some relief, by a pleasing 
description of the meadow where they erected their altars, and of the 
rock and lentisk, whence Pentheus beheld their secrets. 

I should here take another instance from Hercules the lion-killer, 
(Idyll. xxv.) did I not consider the first part of that Idyllium as a 
genuine Bucolic, and indeed one of the noblest specimens of pastoral 
poetry in the world. It reminds one of those great pastoral men, the 
ancient patriarchs, and of their numerous flocks and herds. 


SECT. VII.—The same taste appears from several scenes 
tn his pastorals. 


Though Theocritus sometimes does not give us a regular descrip- 
tion of a landscape, especially when the Idyllium is in the form of a 
dialogue, yet we may in general collect the outlines of a rural picture. 
from the conversation of the speakers. In this way we are gradually 
presented with a succession of agreeable scenes. At other times we, 
meet, not indeed with a mere landscape, but an assemblage of objects 
calculated to gratify not the sight only, but all the senses at once. 
We are delighted with the music, not only of the voice, the flute, and 
the reed, but also of trees whispering in the breeze, of tinkling foun- 
tains, murmuring brooks, and melodious birds. He reminds us of 
the fanciful description in Spenser : 

For all that pleasing is to living ear, 
Was there consorted in one harmony ; 
Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 
The joyous birds shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempered sweet ; 
Th’ angelical soft-trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet ; 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the water's fall; 
The water's fall with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 
Spenser’s Faery Queen, Book ii. c. 12. 

Even in the first Idyllium we have the soft whispering of a pine-tree, 
making, as it were, a kind of melody by the fountains, compared to the 
sweet music of the goat-herd on his pipe. Wé have a shepherd whose 
singing is sweeter than the cascade which pours down resounding 
from a high rock: 

“Advoy, & rolpay, ro redy pédos 7} TO Karayes 

Ti’ ard ras wérpas xaradelBerac id0er bdwp. 
Near at hand, we have a sloping hillock covered with tamarisks, while 
the goats feed close by. Jn an adjoining place, we meet the elm-tree 
for a shade, with a pastoral seat, and oak-trees, opposite to the statues 
of. Priapus, and of the nymphs of the fountains. 

Amenity of prospects, objects, and ideas, predominates in Theocri- 
tus. In the Comastas, (Idyll. iii.) which expresses the woful com- 


a 
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plaint of a lover against his obdurate mistress, how pleasant is this wish : 
——aibe yevoipay 
"A Bop Beica pédtooa, cal és redy Gyrpoy ixo/pay 
Tov xeocov d:advus, cal ray xrépw g¢ rv wuxacdn. v.12. &e. 
I wish I were 
A murmuring bee, and I would come to thy grotto 
Penetrating the ivy, and your chaplet of fern. 
In the Nomeis, (Idyll. iv.) if a herdsman drives his cows to pasture, 
it is where, cada ravra gv0rvry 
Alylxupos, cai cvé@a, cai ebodns peXireca. v. 23. &c. 
all things beautiful grow, 
Bnck-wheat, fleabane, and honey-bells. 

In the ‘Odocrdpo:, (Idyll. v.) which is the most gross of all his com- 
positions, the ribaldry is diversified by some pleasurable and elegant 
descriptions, as here : Adwy doy 

Tas’ ix6 ray cérevov cai rédcea ratra cabiias, 

Vuypov tdwp rnvel caradelBerac’ dde wepixer 

Tloia, ya oreBas dde, cal axpides dde Nadevyre. v. 31. 

——let us hence remove 

To yon wild-olive shade, beside the grove ; 

There sing thy best, while in pure streams below, 

Grateful to swains, the cooling’ fountains flow: — 

There spring sweet herbs, soft couches wait thy choice, 

And there the sprightly grasshoppers rejoice— Fawkes. 
‘Again more exquisitely: - 

rourp Spves, de Kiwetpos, ’ 

"Me xaddv Bop Petiyre xorl opavecor pédocar 

"Ev dSaros Yvype xpavar dio rat 5’ éxi dévipy 

"Opvixes Aadayetyre’ xal & oxed obdey spola 

T¢ xapa riv’ Badde Se cal & wirus ifpdOe kovous. —v. 45. 
lo! cypress decks the ground, 

Oaks lend their shade, and sweet bees murmur round 

Their honied hives: here two cool fountains spring ; 

Here merrily the birds on branches sing ; 

Here pines in clusters more* umbrageous grow, 

Wave high their heads, and scatter cones below. Fawkes. 

Immediately after, we have the singular idea of skins of lambs and 
fleeces softer than sleep. dxvg padaxwrepa. somno mollior, Virg. 

In the Thalysia, (Idyll. vii.) we have two scenes of the most peculiar 
and distinguished amenity. Lycidas promises, if his friend Ageanax 
should have a prosperous voyage to Mitylene, to celebrate the day 
with particular hilarity. 

Kaye rhvo car’ dpap aviBwoy 4 podderra 
*H cad Aevxotwy orégavoy xep) xpari guvrdoowy, 














: It seems to be a cascade rather than “cooling fountains,” in the original. 
2 The shade seems to be formed by some other trees rather than the pine-’ 
tree, which only waves and throws down its cones. 
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Toy Tredearcxdy olvoy &x0 xpnripos aguta, 
Tlap wupl xexdruévos’ xtapov Sé res év xpi dpviel, 
X& ariBas éoocira reruxacpéva eor’ éxl raxvy 
Kyidg 1’ dopodéry re wokuyvdprry re cedivy 
Kai riopar padraxis pepynuévos "Ayedyaxros, 
Airaiguy cvAlceorot cai és rpé-ya yeiAos épe(dur. 

Aidnoetvre 5é poe d00 royeves’ els pey ’Ayaprevs, 

“Ells ¢ Avcuxtras’ 6 dé Tirvpos éyytbev doet 

‘Qs wéxa ras Revéas hpdgcaro Adgus 6 Bwras. 

7 v. 63. &c. 

Then shall my brows with violets be crown’d, 

Or dell sweet-smelling, or with roses bound ; 

Before the hearth I'll] quaff the Ptelean bow! ; 

Parch’d beans shall stimulate my thirsty soul : 

High as my arms the flowery couch shall gwell 

Of fleabane, parsley, and sweet asphodel. 

Mindfyl of deay Ageanax, I'll drink 

Till to the lees the rosy bowl J'll sink. 

Two shepherds sweetly on the pipe shall play, 

And Tityrys exalt the vocal Jay ; 

Shall sing how Daphnis the coy damsel lov’'d. &c. 

Fawkes. 

The second scene in the 7th Idyllium, to which I allude, is where 
Theocritus and his friends turn off to the place of residence of Phrasi- 
damus, to celebrate the rites of Ceres. This is the most celebrated 
scene in Theocritus, and [ think we must allow it to be real, and not 
imaginary, whether we shall suppose it to be situated in Sicily or the 
island of Cos, I confess, however, owr poet seems to me to have had 
in his eye Homer's deseription of the Garden of Alcinous, in the 
seventh book of the Odyssey. 

Milton appears to have taken hints from both, in his description of 
Paradise, io his fourth book; but he has greatly improved on them 
by his wonderful imagination and native taste. Whoever peruses 
these passages of Homer, Theocritus, and Milton, will, I think, be 
inclined to acquiesce in the justice of these remarks, 

° & re Baleiass 
“Adelas oyivow yapeuviow éxivOgues, 
“Ev re veoruarocor yeyaQdres olvaptoit, 
VodAai & Gp drepbe xara xpards Savéovra 

 Alyempol re rredéay re, 70 & &yydbev iepor tdwe 

Neupoay é& dvrpoo cared3dpevoy ceAapyoder, 
Tot dé worl cxcepais cpodapriocw aidad{wres 
Térreyes \adayeivres gyov wévay' & 8 GdoAUyoY 
Tyr<d0ev év xuecegar Barey rpigeaxey &xdybacs, 
"Actor xdpudar cai axavBides, Zoreve rpvyay. 
Tlwrévro lovOat wept widaxes audi pédiooat. 

& Tayr’ godev Oépeos pada xiovos, wade 5 dxapns. 
"Oxvat py wap rocol, xapa xAeupyor 6¢ pada 
Aayiréws Sup éxvAlydero rol 3° éxéyvvro 
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“Opraxes PpaBvdata: carafpiBovres Eparde’ 
Terpaeves dé 7iOwy axodvero kparos Gdecpap. : 
: ) Idyll. vii. v. 133. 
Who, courteous, bade us on soft beds recline, 
Of lentisk, and young branches of the vine ; 
Poplars and elms above, their foliage spread, 
Lent a cool shade, and wav'd the breezy head : 
Below, a stream from the nymphs’ sacred cave, 
In free meanders led its murmuring wave : 
n the warm sun-beams, verdant shrubs among, 
‘‘ Cicadas” shrill renewd their plaintive song ; 
At distance far conceal’d in shades, alone, 
Sweet Philomela pour’d her tuneful moan: 
The lark, the gold-finch, warbled lays of love, 
And sweetly pensive coo’d the turtle-dove : 
While honey-bees for ever on the wing, 
Humm’d round the flowers, or sipp’d the silver spring. 
The rich ripe season gratified the sense 
With summer's fruits and autumn’s redolence ; 
Apples and pears lay strew'd in heaps around, 
And the plum’s loaded branches kiss'd the ground. 
Wine flow'd abundant. Fawkes. 
There are some passages in our old venerable bard, Chaucer, which 
may bear a comparison with this of Theocritus, for smiling imagery. 
In the ‘ Romaunt of the Rose,” which he translated from the 
French, near the beginning there are two passages of this kind. 
The firstis: ‘ Harde is his herte that lovith nought 
In Mey, whan all this mith is wrought,” 
including many couplets before and after it. The other begins at : 
‘* For certes as at my devise 
There is no place in Paradise 
So gode in for to dwell or be, 
As in that gardin thoughtin me ; 
For there was many’ a birde singing, 
Thoroughout the yerde all thringing, 
In many placis nightingales, 
And alpes and finches and wodewales,”  &c. &c. 
But as these are translations, I ehuse to instance in two other pas- 
sages taken fram Chaucer's own original poetry. The first shall be 
from ‘‘The Dreme of Chaucer” concerning the mourning knight, 
supposed to be John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 
‘** Methoughtin thus, that it was Maye, 
' And in the dawning there I lay : 
Me met thus in my bed al naked 
And lokid forth for I was waked 
With smale foulis a gret hepe 
That had afraied me aut of my slepe 
Through noise and swetnesse of ther songe : 
And as me met they sate amonge, 
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Upon my chambre rose without, 

Upon the tyles ovre’ al about ; 

And everiche songeé in his wise 

The most swete and solempne servise, 
By note that evir man I trowe 

Had herde, for some of ’hem songe lowe, 
Some high, and al of one accorde: 

To tellin shortly at o worde 

Was never herde so sweet a Steven 

But it had be a thinge of Heven, 

So merie a sowne, so sweet entunes 
That certis for the towne of tewnes 

I n’ olde but I had herde ‘em singe 

For al my chambre gan to ringe, 
Through singing of their harmony, 

For instrument nor melody 

Was no where herde yet half so sweet, 
Nor of accorde half so meet, 
For there was none of ’em that fained 
To singe, for eche of ’em him pained 
To find out many crafty notes, 

They ne yspared not their throtes : 

And soth to saine, my chambre was 
Full well depainted, and with glas 

Were al the windowes wel yglased, 

Ful clere and not an hole ycrased 

That to behold it was great joy 

For wholly all the story of Troy 

Was in the glaising ywrought 
* * * * * 





My windowes werin shet ech one, 
And through the glasse the sonne yshone 
Upon my bed with bright bemis, 
With many glad gildy stremis ; 
And eke the welkin was. so faire, 
Blewe, bright and clere ywas the ayre 
_ And ful attempre in soth it was, 
For neither colde ne hote it was, ; 
Ne’ in al the welkin was no clowde,” &c. &c. 


Then follows some account of the chace, and a very fine descrip- 
tion of a forest, with its various trees and animals, 


The second instance I shall take from ‘‘The Complaint of the 
Blacke Knight,” which I think still more excellent. 


‘*T rose anone and thought-I would gone ; 
Into the wodde to here the birdis singe 

When that the mistie vapour was agone, 

And clere and faire ywas the morowning, 


The dewe also like silver in shinyng 


‘ 
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Upon the levis, as any baume swete . 

Till firie Titan with his persacent hete 

Had «rved up the lustre licour newe 

Upon the herbis in the grene mede, 

And that the floures of many divers hewe, 
* Upon ther stalkis gonin for to sprede 

And for to splaie out the levis im brede 

Againe the sonne, golde burnid in his sphere, 

That down to ’em ycast his bemis clere. 

And by a river forthe I gan costie 

Of water clere as birell or cristall— 

+ s s td 


And in I went to here the birdis song 
Which on the braunchis botb in plaine aad vale 
So loude ysang that al the wode yrong, 
Like as it should shiver in pieces smale 
And as methoughtin that the nightingale 
With so great might her voice began out wrest 
Right as her heart for love would all to brest. 
The soil was plaine and smoth and wondir soft 
All overspread with tapettes that nature 
Had made herself, covered eke aloft 
With bowis grene, the flouris for to cure. 
s + s & 


The aire attempre and the smothe wind 
Of Zephyrus emong the blossoms white 
So wholsome was and nourishingley kinde 
That smalé buddis and round blossoms hte 
In manner gon of her brethe to delight, 

To yeve us hope that there fraict shall ytake 
Ayenist autumpne redy for to shake. 

I saw the Daphne closed under rinde, 
With the grene laurin and the wholsome pine, 
The* mirre also that wepeth eve’r of kinde, 
The cedris hie, as upright as a line, 

The filbert eke that lowe doth encline 
Her bowis grene—— 
+ 6d + + 6d 
There sawe I growing eke the freshe* hauthorne 
In white motley, that so sote doeth ysmell, 
Ash, pine and oak, with many a young acome 
And many a tree mo then I can tell 
And me beforne I saw a little well, 
That had his course, as I could wele beholde 
Undir an hill, with quicke stremis and colde; 
a A a SS TE EE CTD 

* Myrrb. 

> Mr. Gilpin, in one of his books on Picturesque Painting, condemns the 
hawthorn; but Chaucer praises it in different parts of his works, andI must 
own that I agree with our old poet in taste on this occasion. 
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The gravil gold, the watir pure as glaase, 
The bankis rounde the welle invironing, 
And soft as velvet wag the young ygrasse, 
That thereupon lustilie came springyng, 
The sute of trees abouten compassyng 
There shadowe cast, closyng the well arounde 
And all the herbis growing on the grounde; 


This may seem too long a digression, but these descriptions in 
Chaucer have given me singular pleasure. . 1 think also he was the 
only one of our English poets, most likely to have succeeded in pas- 
toral poetry if he had attempted it.‘ As it is at present, 1 do not 
think we have one good pastoral poem in our language, except the 
Lycidas of Milton, whith is indeed a true pastoral of the sublimer 
kind, in whichhe expresses Christian reflections under the veil of 
heathen mythology. When we talk of rich landscapes, and gay de- 
scriptions, we ought to rank among the most excellent the Descrip- 
tion of May, by that great and ancient Scotish poet, Bishop (Gowen) 
Douglas, prefixed as a preface to the seventh book-(I think) of bis 
celebrated translation of the. Eneid, which no man of taste, who 
understands it, can read without admiration. 

But to return to Theocritus. In the Bucoliaste (Idyll. viii.) the 
effect which the presence of a beautiful and beloved person has on our 





* Milton in a glorious passage of his prose works, where he defends his 
own moral character, says, that he used to rise “ with the first lark that 
rouses,” which answers to Theocritus’s ?ytsgouévw xopvdaaraw, Chaucer in the 
Knight’s Tale thus describes the approach of morning:— 

‘“‘ The besy larke the messager of day 
Saleweth in his songe the morrowe gray, 
And firy Phebus riseth up so bright 
That all the orient laugheth of the sight, 
And with his stremis drieth in the greves 
- The silver droppes hanging on the leves., 

_No poet seems to.have taken more pleasure in describing the music of 
birds than Chaucer. One would think that the unknown author of a most 
beautiful copy of verses in the Life of Colonel Gardiner, had this passage of 
Chaucer in his eye. 

“ Attend! my soul! the early birds inspire 

My groveling thoughts with pure celestial fire; 

They from their temperate sleep awake, and pay 

Their thankful anthems for the new-born day. 

See how the tuneful lark is mounted high 

And poet-like sulutes the eastern sky: 

He warbles through the fragrant air his lays, 

And seems the beauties of the morn to praise ; 

But man more void of gratitude awakes, 

Aud gives no thanks for the sweet rest he takes,” &e. &c. 

After all our improvements in our language, we must own that our chief 
original poets who could create, invent, and describe, are Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Thomson. 
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feelings with respect to the natural objects with which we are sur- 
rounded, is thus beautifully expressed :— 


Vavrg éap, xavrg 5¢ vopol, xarvrg d€ yaXaxros 
Oisara xrAPovaw, kai ra véa rpégerat, 

“Ev® & xadd xais éxwiccera’ ai & ay 
| Xe rowdy Enpds rnvdh, yai Bordvac.—v. 41. 
When here my fair one comes, spring smiles around, 
Meads flourish, and the teats with milk abound ; 
My lambs grow fat; if she no longer stay, 
Parch’d are the meads, the shepherd pines away.— Fawkes. 


We have immediately afterwards, ‘‘xcal dpves iipirepar, the oaks are 
higher,” where a beloved object is present. That the company of 4 
beloved person heightens the pleasure we receive from the beauties 
of nature, is certain. The cewherd and shepherd in Theocritus, in- 
deed, seem to carry the matter farther, as if suclkcompany absulutely 
changed the objects themselves for the better. Milton has a beau- 
tiful passage of this kind. 


“ As one who long in populous city pent 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight ; 
‘The smell of grain, or tedded grass,’ or kine 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound ; 

If chance with nymph-like step fair virgin pass, 
What pleasing seem’d, for her now pleases more, 
She most, and in her look sums all delight.” 


Milt. Parad. Lost, b. ix. v. 445. 


In the same Idyllium we theet afterwards with another very striking 
passage, not stich dissimilar to the last which was mentioned. 
Kap’ éx ro Gvrpw otvogpus copa éxGes idotoa 
Tas Sapddas rapedevra, cadov xadov fpes Epacker. 
Od ped ob8€ Adyor ExpiOny dxo tov xexpoy airg, 
’"AAAd cdrw PArdias, ray dperépay Gddv elpron 
‘Ade?’ & gwvd ras xdprios, abu TO *tvevpa’ 
‘Abd S¢y6 pdoxos yapverat, Adv 5 ya Bas, 
"Add 5€ r& Oépeos zap’ Bdwp péor aiPproxorrety.—v. 72, 
A girl with close-join’d eye-brows from the grotto spying me also 
yesterday, 
When driving my cows, said that I was handsome, handsome : 
I made her no sharp answer; 
But with down-cast looks 1 crept ou my way. 


. nfo suniuat a " pemesteatath — z Q i 


© ‘ads’ & pure sss xogrios, B30 +d artiins. Theocritus. 
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Sweet is the voice of the heifer and sweet her breath ; 
Sweetly the calf lows and sweetly the cow, 
And sweet it is in the summer to sleep in the open air by a flowing 
e stream. 
The same turn of expression occurs again in the 9th Idyllium at 
' verse 7, and also a third time in the beginning of the 12th Idyllium. 
“Oocoyr gap xetpivos, doov pihov BpaBidovo . 
“Héctor, Saco dis operépns Aaawrépn dpves, 
“Occor rapGevixh mpopéper rpryapovo yuvakos, 
“Occoy éXagporépn pdoyov veBpos, Sccoy dnddy 
Lupravrwv Acyupwvos aodorarn Terenvoy, 
Téoooy éu’ evgpnvas ov—Idyll. xii. v. 3. 
As much as the spring is sweeter than winter, the apple than the plumb: 
As much as the sheep has a thicker fleece than the lamb; 
As much as a virgin excels a thrice-married woman, ' 
As much as the melaglious nightingale is the most musical of birds, 
So much your presence delights me. | 
This turn of expression Milton appears to have certainly imitated, 
but he has greatly improved it by a beautiful repetition with some 
change. 
oe Sweet is the breath of morn! her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herbs, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile earth , 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then silent night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train: 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower 
_ Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers, 
Nor grateful evening mild; nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon 
Or glittering star-light, without thee is swéet.” 


That I may flot appear tedious, I shall only add two more instances 
of beautiful scenery in Theocritus. The first is from the Cyclops 
(Idyll. xi.): Polyphemus, in his address to the nymph Galatea, thus 
invites her :— ; 

” Tay yAauxdy 5¢ Oadaccay éa ror) yépoov dpe Geir. 

“Aduoy év rdvrpy wap’ éuiv ray vixra didéecs’ 
"Evri ddgvae rnvei, évri padival kurapiocor’ 
"Evri pédas xcoods, evr’ Gumedos & yAuKvKapros* 
"Evri Wvyxpov ddwp, 76 proc & worvdévdpeos Airva 
| Acvkas éx xtdvos, wordy duBpdo.ov, xpotnre. 
\ ‘Suffer the azure sea to dash against the shore ; 
More pleasantly you will spend the night with me in the cave ; 
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Here are laurels, here are spiry cypresses, 

Here is the black ivy, and the vine with sweet fruit ; 

Here is cold water, which woody tna 

Pours down from the white snow, as ambrosial drink. . 


The last instance is the fourth epigram of Theocritus, in which 
there is a most agreeable assemblage of objects, expressed in the 
most beautiful language, though it is exceptionable i in other respects. 
A part of it I shall transcribe. 

Tiyvay rdv Navpay riis ai Spies, aixcdde, kaprpas 
Zixevoy evpijets dpreyhupes téavoy, 


Laxds 8 ev lepos meprdébpoper® dévaoy dé 
‘PeiOpov do ortAddwy ravroce rneBder 
—e cal puprotot Kai ebwder kyrapiooy. 
va mépes kéxurat Borpudérats édexe 
“Apredos* elaptvol dé Acyv~Bdyyorary codais 
Kéoovgor dxeiou motktérpavda pérXn. 
Eov0ai dndovides pevvpiopaciy dyriaxetat, 
MéArovoat orcpact rdy pedlynpuy oxa. &e. &e. 
Per illum vicum, ubi quercus sunt, o caprarie, deflectens 
F iculneam invenies recens-sculptam statuam ; 
* 


é 


“Edes autem sacra mares circumcurrit, et perenne 
Fluentum, e saxis undique viret 
Lauris et myrtis, et odorata cupresso, 
Ubi circumcirea diffusa est racemosa cum capreolis 
Vitis ; vernz autem stridulis cantibus 
Merulz modulantur varie sonora carmina : 
Flavz lusciniz sibiles ex adverso canunt 
Cantantes gutture suavissimum sonum. 


If any persons, who relish the poets of reason only, such as Boileau 
and Pope, should blame me for dwelling so much on mere scenery, I 
will ask them in the words of an elegant French poet ;— 

«¢ Avez-vous donc connu ces rapports invisibles, 
Des corps inanimés et des &tres sensibles? 
Avez-vous entendu des eaux, des prés, des bois, 
La muette éloquence et la secrette voix ” 


Les Jardins, Chant I. par U Abbé de Lille. 
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LOCI QUIDAM LUCIANI EMENDATI 
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No. vilt.—[Continued from No. XXXIV. p. 236.] 
IM AacInEs. p- 474. [p. 16. A. ed. Salmur.] pla per 54 cv, b Avxive, 


cadXNigwrias avrn, cal dis eixwy, os Gy res Ewl rd EXarroy eixdoete’ oxd- 
wee O€ 51) cal ras GAAas. ob yap play, Sowep od 31), éx oANGY ovvGeis 
éxdeitae diuéyvexa, Hrrov yap rovro, kal ypageawy ovvreheobev, KdAAn 
rooatra, kal moAvedés Te €k wodNey aroreAciy airo airy ayvOapuddAu- 
perov, GAN’ ai wdoae rijs Yvyijs aperai, xa0’ exdorny cixdy pia, yeypawe- 
rat Tpos 70 apyéruroy pepiunpévy.——Post axoredeiy intelligit Grevius 
écéyvwxa rursus. sed melius videtur legere: od yap piay, dorep ov 4), 
€x TOANGY ouvOeis, exideigae Suéyvwka, (HTTov yap rovro, cai ypagKer, 
{ut est in Salmuriensi. ‘‘ arte pingendi tantim valentium, pictorum 
tanthm”] cvvreAecOijvae KGAAN Tocadra, kal wodvErdés Te Ex TOAAWY GrO- 
redeiv abré aire avOapidrAdpevoy,) AA’ ai naea rijs Wuyis aperai, caf" 
Exdorny eixwy pla, yeypaerat wpos To dpyérvmoy pepepnpévn. 

IMAGINES. p. 475. (16 E. ed. Salmur.) xai 6) yeypagOw mavra ovd« 
Anfdny ra é« rov ‘EXtkdvos dya0a eyovea. oby Sowep 4 Krew, cal f 
TloAvprtay xai f KadAcorn, xai ai GdAar, év te exdorn émorapévn, adAG 
maou kai xpooért, ta Eppov, cai "Awédddwyos. Legendum censeo 
é\\a racev TAY ELNZTHMAY EXETO cai rpocére ra "Eppov xa 
"Ardd\Awvos. - 

IMAGINES, p. 479. [p. 19. E. Salmur.] cal cyedov fbn réXos coe 
Exovow ai eixdves. &racay yap éreAnArAvOas ryv pryiy, kai ra pépn 
énauvar, 

Manifeste oportet rescribere,. dracay yap étedfdvbas riy Yyny, 
KATA ra pépn érauwayv. | 

IMAGINES. p. 480. [20 c. ED. Salmur.] dep of rarecvol ras yropas, 
aoyovow atepoxadrla ris rhyns, érecdar adbrods f riyn pndev rorodroy 
édxloavras, dovw dvafiPaon és mrhvoy rt, Kal peérdpovoy dyna, ov pé- 
yovow eri Trav txapydvrwy, ov8' agopior Kdrw, AN’ del rpds TO dvavres 
Prdeovrat. Vera lectio aepoxad/g ras Yeyijs; Mendum irrepsit ex 
similitudine sequentis rvyxn. 

IMAGINES. p. 481. [p. 21. E. ed. Salmur.] Kal otrws, & Tlodvs 
otpare, yryvécbw. déia yap, ob ro céua povov, Sorep iy ‘EXévn, cary 
odoa, kadXiwy é Kai Epacpiwrepa vn’ abray Thy puyiy oKérovca. 

Est qui scribit cakAiw &é cal tpacpwrépay bm’ abray ry Yuyiy oxé- 
wovca. Verum quo ro airay referre possumus? Sana Scriptura 
(quanquam Solano, Gesnero, et Reitzio ddparos) est caddAiw b€ Kal 
épacuwrépa (accus. plural.) in’ airH'y riv Yuyy oxérovoa. 

IMAGINES. p. 483. [22. D. ed. Salmur.] Movuwrépa yor (f eixwy) 
rev "Aweddov, cal [lafpaciov, cai TloAvyverov yévorr’ Gy, wat airh 
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éxeiyn xapa TONY rey TOLOdTUY Keyaptopévn, Soy ph Lbdov, Kai KypOD eal 
xpwparwy werolnrat, 4\AG rais xapa povowy éxwoias eixacra, &e. 

Malim povepwrépa yoy rév ’Aweddoi, cal [lappaciov, cai ToAvyre- 

tov yévor’ ay airn®’ KAT’ EKEINO xapa xodv réy rowtrwy paiddop 
aptopévn, Sow pi) EvAov, kal knpod cal xpwoparwy xerolyrat. 

BRO IMAGINIBUS. p. 489. [28. D. Salmur.] «ai éaurjy ody ro pay 

ahdopa cov éravety, cal riv éxivotay rey eixdvyey, py) yrepigey de riy 

cuodrnra. Forsitan rivy EY voy. 

Pro IMAGINIBUS, p. 489. (28. D. Salmur.] px) yap elvat rey rnde- 
xotrwv atiqv, pnde éyyis Gre pa) dé GAAny riva yuvaica ye obcay. 
Non dubito legendum esse: jy) yap elvac ray rndscotruy dtiay, unit 
éyyts TI: pnde GAAny riva, yuvaica ye ovcav. Damascius apud Suid. 
v. ‘Odaivabos. Madtora Se yaderoy, cal EFTY2 TI adivaroy elvat, 
mepi Oeay re Aéyery FH} Gpovety avOperous Syras. 

PRO IMAGINIBUS. p. 490. [29. E. ed. Salmur.] cai cvyyvépn ef 
yuvarkeidy te Ewabe. xalroe ei ypr) raAnfes elweiv, cai abr@ Enoi rovoprdy 
re-elrey &ofe.——-Gesnerus rejicit rovovroy. rejiciendum potius eixeiy, 
ut sit kai abrg éuol rovovrdy re ede. Geminavit ro ENIEIN, “ el xpa 
zadnlés civeiv,”—rowvréy re eiwety,—incuria librari. 

-PRo IMAGINIBUS. p. 491. [29. E. ed. Salmur.] ro pey yap xpeéroy 
&xqvwy, ovdey exAnppedjoa évopev rois yeypaupévors. wel de éxelym 
éxeonpyvaro, kal abros Gpyouat ra duo yeyvyworery wept airoy. 

Reponunt Guietus, Solanus, Gesnerus, ovdey rAnupéAnpa évewpoy. 
Cogitaveram, otée¢y ELIETIMHYZA, évopir, x. 7. X. 

.PRo IMAGINIBUS. p. 500. [39. A. ed. Salm.] d:opdcarro 8’ av cad 
tov Kpoioov vidy dkvnxowrepoy elvac rov MeAdpxodos. xal roy ‘Ipvéa 
-6fbrepov dedopxévar rov Avyxéws, ivmep pdvov xepdaval re éXrlon éxt re 
Wedopare. 6 8€ ye abro roiro éxarvev, ody Erws ob5 dy Yetoard ri, F 
apoobe’n rav py Sé SrAws tpoodvrwr’ ra 8 indpyovra airy pice: ayaba, 
Kay, py wavy peyada }, wapadaBwy, éxnuinze, cal pelgw axégpnve.—— 
066 ye airé rovro éxawey vertitur a Gesnero, qui id ipsum quogue 
Jfacit ut laudat. verbis, me judice, sensum rov ard rovro haud asse- 
quentibus. aire rotro éracvéy est, Ita laudans ut vere laudare dicatur.; 
Legitime, vere, juste laudans. Vid. Toup. in Fragmenta Longini. 
sect. §. Preeterea legendum, ddé ye abro rovro éxawvev, oby OY TAT 
(moet puta) ob8’ av Wevoacrd re, i} xpogbeln rev ju) bé Edws rpocdvrwy,. 

Pro IMAGINIBUS. p. 502. [p. 40. E. ed. Salmur.] éyw yap ei péy 
riva G&popgov ovoay epny re év Kridy ayadhpan dpolay, yons ay, cal 
rov KyvalOov xodaxixcérepos Gyrus vopicotpny. el dé rowatrny dxapyovegy, 
Olay wavres ioacty, ov xavy &«k troAXov SitaoThuaros hy To roApnpa. 
Ut sit Cynzthi cum Luciano hec collatio, non, ut nunc, veritatis rei 
cum laudibus a Luciano scriptis, pone post roApnua notam interrogae 
tionis. @ 

Pro IMAGINIBUS. p. 504. [42. E. ed. Salmur.] émi pévroe rop 
*"Ayapéurovos, bpa Sony ards peidy éromjoaro ray Dewy, kai ws ETaptere 
garo ras eixdvas és To gvpperpox. ws Gupata péy gyor, al Kepadyy 1KeXop 
airéy elvac rp Ati, rp “Apel Se, rv Sévqy, orépvoy Se, rp Llocedapn, 
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-——-——s potest esse Nam ; potest esse Ut, Quemadmodum, Quomodo; . 
sed malim, *OL sppara pév gyot kal xepadny, x. T. Xr. 

ToxaRis. p. 510. {48. E. ed. Salmur.] ofrw péya réApnpa roApi- 
eat, Kai rocovroy aro ris ai’réy axgparras, éxxdevoat cis roy mévroy, 
dmelparoy &rt rois“EXAnoww Svra, TARY pdywy Trav éxl ris dpyots és rhy 
KolyiSa orparevodvrwy, pu) Karamdayérras, pire rods uiOous ros év 
abrg, phre rv tpoonyopiay karadeioavras. Num, ufre rovs uous 
rovs éx’ airg ? “ DE illo.” . 

Toxakis. p. 517. [55. E. ed. Salmur.] ofrw viv roiwper. rovs per 
waraovs girous drpepeiy éacwper, et Twas F hpeis, i tues, rov wadae 
caraptOpeiv éxouer. Exel card ye rovro wXeovexroire Gy, wodXovs, xal 
Gfvoxlorovs paprupas rovs nownras wapexdpevar, Thy "Axddéws, cat Ia- 
-rpécdou girlay, cal riv Onoéws, cai TlecpiGov, cad ry GdAny ératpeiay, 
éy xadXicrots Erect cal pérpors paypdovyras. ddiyous 5é revas xpoyxerpe- 
eapevoe rév Kal? hyads abrovs, kai ra Epya atrév sunynodpevor. 
‘Omnia ab érel card ye rovro, usque ad payydotvras, sunt xapévGera, et 
proinde a ee includenda. Deinde pro xpoyepioayevor scribendum 
spoyerpe ‘ 

TOXARIS. p. 522. [p. 61. C. ed. Salmur.] xal éwei qo8ero rovhpws 
éxovra, cal ScaBpoyxoy dn rp Epwrt, cal raxepov yeyeynuévoy, &dXo éxi 
Tovro érevéet, cal rov GOAcov awwrAve. kvety re yap éE abrov oxyrrerac. 
Inserendum °*O. &\do éri rovrocs éxevdet, 6 kat rov ABALWy awwAXve. 

' Toxaris. p. 557. [p. 65. E. ed. Salmur.] wdeiv pev yap én é 
‘Tranias "AOhvace wept d¥ow mAniados, cv\Aoyeuaious rivas avOporwy 
xopl2wy, év de rovross, elvac rov "EvOvdccor. cai per’ abrov Adpwva rov 
Xadrxidéa, xal rotroy éraipoy abrod. 

Ejecto articulo, interpungendum, «at per’ airov Adpwva, Xadnidéa 
cat rovroy, éraipoy abrov. precessit, dxove roivuy cal &\doyr, Pi Togapr, 
Ev0bdiucoy ror yadxidéa. 

Tox aris. p. 538. (76. A. ed. Salmur.] édé5ero ovy 6 GOXtos ’Avré- 
gukos zodvy Wey xpsvov, drdvrwy, Soot hoay xaxoupyot éy rp decpw- 
rnply, peaporaros elvat doxwy. cal 6 éml roy despa aiyimrios Serodai- 
pwr GrOpwros, gero xaptetoBat, Kai repwoycey te Beg, Bapds re ’Avre- 
-girg egeoras.. 

‘© Cur Solanus varietatem queesierit nescio ;” inquit Reitzius.—In- 
venire 6 éri roy AEXMION forsitan speraverat Solanus. Istam certe 
Jectionem veram esse puto. : 

ToXARIis. p. 545. (83. E. ed. ‘Salmur.] «al érep ipeis év rois ya- 
‘pots, rovro hpeis él ray glrwy roreiy dkotper, éxerodv pynorevdpevos, 
kal xavra opot mparrovres, ws pi) dcapaprdvommey ris giAlas, pup de 
‘AxdBAnror Sckwpev elvac. 

Rectius dcapaprarQyer. 

Toxaais. p. 548. [p. 86. E.,ed. Salmur.] «cat of yey Lavpoudrae, 
Senppévor rovs Gxovras, Spuncay éx’ abroyv, ws Karaxevrijcovtes. Pro- 
‘inde quasi de bubulcis, boves agentibus, loquatur Lucianus! Scripsit 


spay dubio: as KATAKONTLZONTES. vid. Nov. Ed. Thes. H. 
t te ° 
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ToxakRis. p. 552. [p. 90. E. ed. Salmur.] éxecday 5¢ xavowvrat 
‘Seexvovvres, airnoayra gidAny, éxioneioat Kara Tijs rparéens, Kal pyy- 
oreveoOat ry Taida, ro\AG Exacvovyra éavroy, Os. rs 7} yévous, H wrovroy, 
7) Suvapews éyor. ds ris pro Sores, quod habent aliz edd., est ex 
conjectura ‘Gesneri. idem conjeceram ipse, et conjecture confir- 
mandz causa, que sequuntur exempla in schedis descripseram, zpos 
KuPepvirny wep rijs vews re kal ray vavTo@y ph, Ta Syra Aéyovrt, Saws Fh 
airds 7 Tes ray Evyvauray mpdtews eye. Plato De Republica. p. 392. 
1, 48. Ed. Basil. Prim. el dy dpare éx xrpoaywyijs od: piv ploy, cal 
Grus ay ipas dSvvacbac vopicy, otrw xpos ipas ebvoias éxovra, rovroy 
oteaGe deiy laxupdy mor’ éaoar yevéoBae; Demosth. xara ’Aproroxpar. 
p. 678. 1. 21. wapadapBdvwy xdbi2e abrous xara ry atlay exagroy, os 
dy dAns i} réxyns Exy. Lucian. in Jove. Traged. p. 193. Ed. Salmur. 
obk éx duavopiis rivos fj rdtews, GAN ws Exaoros Eroydrnros 4 PBovAhcews 
éoxe, Ta” Ywpiwr KaradapPavopévwy. Plutarch. in Camillo, p. 264. 
Ed. H. Steph. os oby écacros woddy elye cal pwpns, xaradpa- 
porres ért riv Oadaccay, cai xaraBaddvres éavrovs xpocervizyorvro rats 
vave.. Plutarch. in Mario, p. 780. Ed. H. Steph. vid. et Plutarch, m 
Sylla, p. 857. 1. 13. Ed. H. Steph. in Agesilao, p. 1104. |. 18. in Bruto, 
p. 1815. 1. 29. 

Tox aBls. p. 559. [p. 100. D. ed. Salmur.] cal 6 EvPioros od pera, 
woXv kai ovros eloérecey, Aywy ravdnuet pey rovs “EXAyvas, 'Adavois, 
de, kai Laupoparas, éxexAnjrous éxdrepous Seopupious. 

Malim xal 6 EtBioros od pera xodv cai AYTOX eicéxecer. | 

Tox aRIs. p. 565. [p. 107. E. ed. Salmur.] vicrwp dé cabevddvrey,. 
eruxyoy yap év dxepyy til Karotxobyres, wupKkaia peyadn éLavicrarat, Kar 
wavra weptekdelero, Kal meptetxev f PAOE dravraydey THy oiklay. 

Magis arrideret cai ravra weprexulero, Et omnia flammis involve- 
-hantur. Non clausa fuisse omnia, ex egressu Abauche, uxorisque et. 
liberorum, apparet. 

ASINUS. p. 569. [112. A. ed. Salmur.] éy& 5é xéarw xpocedOay rhy 
Odpay. kai pores per, kal Bpadéws, irjxovce S ody i yuvy’ elra Kal mpo- 
oer. yw pev hpduny et Evday ein 6“Ixrapyos. 

Malim eira cai rpo7AOer. 

AsINUS. p. 579. [121. B. ed. Salmur.] cai 7j» wodAy pev év rovry 
Tpuoh Sore ris eis riv Aaplocay dbob wavraraocww émdeAnopny. kal 
more éxt vouv poe WAGer és. rd pabeiv dy évexa FAGoy.—Interponendum 
ee pores: xat MOAIL wore éxi voty poe FAGEv ro pabeiy dy Evexa 

NOov. 7 
ASINUS..p. 579. [1213. C. ed. Salmur.] Setidy poe payyaveuotcay. ® 
perapoppoupérny rip déonoway' mddar yap ris sapaddtou ravrijs Oéas 
éxcOupe. paddov et re ov oldas, abr) mayyavedoor, Sore gdavijval pot 
GdAny é& GAns ovrv. 
"Male abest particula 54. paddov AE cf re od oldas abr) payyaves- 
gov. 

- ASINWS. p. 580. [123. A. ed. Salmur.] elra xeGarioy ddpoy dvockdaa, 
wdyy woddas éxoy xviidas év airy, EvOev dvacpeirar, cai rpoopéper play. 
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Legendum xpogépe:, quod legisse videtur Geserus cum reddiderit 
“promit ; ‘nisi forte xpoogépe: significat, Naribus admevet ; quo sensu 
-wpoopéper ac: potius dixisset Lucianus, 








| REMARKS ON 
The ‘Similarity of Worship, that prevailed in different 
| parts of the Pagan World. 


Pant V.—[Concluded from No. XXXII. p. 213.) 





SEIN DwIN—Gen. xiii. 8. 





Bur let us return from this digression :—Meyrick, as before 
instanced, couceives, that besides the great Huon, or Supreme 
Being, the Druids possessed some obscure ideas of a triple per- 
sonality in God's essence, like the Indians and other pagans ; ‘and 
many critics have imagined such to have been the original allusion 
of the bardic Triads. But it is clear that although Hu himself 
was. but a colonist, in process of time divine honors were ascribed 
to him. With the etymology of his name we-shall not bewilder 
ourselves, as etymology has, in many instances, corrupted history.; 


although it is worthy of remark, that the Arabic 94 (as-Chardin 
thas well observed):is continually repeated by the sufis and der- 
veeshes, to express the essential namg of God: “ Ils se premment 

ar la main, et tournent en branlant la téte, et criant de toute leur 
face Yun a V’autre, Hou, Hou, c’est-a-dire, Dieu, ou !’Etre par 
soi.” This same pronoun also occurs in an emphatic manner ‘in 
the Hebrew Bible, and the Sanskrit writers likewise use the pro- 


oun Sah, precisely according with the 54 of the Arabs, in ‘this 
sense. According to Mr.-Davies, the Celtic’ Hu signifies an 
overlooker. : . 

Those, who have investigated the Gothic rites, have discerried -a 
tlose similarity with several: parts of the Celtic superstition, and it 
may be worth while to adduce Sir. Wm. Jones’s words concerning 
Odin: ‘The Scythian or Hyperborean doctrines aud mythology 
may also be traced in every part of these eastern regions; nor can 
we doubt, that Wod or Oden, whose religion, as the Northern 





. 
[vs 


* We find Hava in Sanskrita, and 2}O 8 1T" in Cophtic. 
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historians admit, was introduced into Scandinavia by 2 foreign. 


race, was the same with Buddb, whose rites were probably im- 
ported into India at the same time ; though received much later by, 
the Chinese, who soften his name to Fo.” Paulus Diaconus, rerum 
Langobardic. Scriptor, remarks: ‘‘ WopDAN, (sane adjecta litera 
quidam GwoDEN dixerunt,) ipse est, quiapud Romanos Mercurius 
dicitur, et ab universis Germaniz gentibus ut Deus adoratur, qui 
non circa hc tempora, sed longé anterius, nec in Germania sed 
in Grecia, fuisse perhibetur.” ,, was.the name of an Arabian 


idol, and Lord Valentia observed in Arabia specimens of archi- 
tecture resembling the Gothic; whence he inferred, that “ the 
architecture we call Gothic existed in Arabia long before it was 
Known in Europe.” And with respect’ to the quotation frem 
Paulus Diaconus, we may instance, that Odin, or Woden, was 
likewise called Goatam, Godam, and Votam, by the ancient Ger- 
mans ; which ts undeniably the Sanskrit Godama or Buddha. The 
comcidence between the opinions of these people is striking: the 
Hindoos are prohibited from the use of wine by their sacred books ; 
and the Gete were persuaded by Berebistes (accordmg to Strabo} 
to: abstain. from it, and. to eut down their viness Hu. and -Odm: 
was one and the same character, worshipped under different titles 
by these: idolaters ;—Hu was called Biddwas, as appears from 
the Myvyrian archeology, and we-have shown Odin to be, in. lke 
manner, resolved into this mythological personage ; so- that whoever 
was the colonist celebrated under these names appears. to have 
introduced the rites. of Buddha. 

We may. closely trace the deities of the Sanskrit school, in the 
names of the Druiical Geds :—thus, one of Godam’s. samen 
was Feithan,' which is well known to be Daitya, from. whence 
Vishnu is called Daityarih: in one ode he is called by the name 
of the Indian Beh; in another he is styled Badd or Baddwas, 
Aceording to General Vallaacey, Crishna is an Irish epithet of the 
sun :—in all these we may discover B4li,—Daitya or Aditya,— 
Buddha, and Krisbna. Add to these, he is denominated Prith; 
which 13 the Sanskrita of Prithi, already cited: but, as Prath, he 
ig considered to be Rex Awyr, and Rheen Rym Awyn, King of 
the Air, Sovereign of the Power of the Air, probably analogous 
to. Purtthatah, one of the names of Indra, the Indian god of the 
firmament ; yet, independently of this, the identity is established, 
beeause Vishnu is Indra, and Prithu is a title of Vishau. The 
Celtic Ner, evidently the Nereus of the Romaas, is the Narayéng 





~~ 


* Titan of the classics. 
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of the Puranas. General Vallancey adduces the following. list of 
corresponding characters and names : : 


Joun-dara eeeseeceoeet eres Indra. 

Miur-drui Coevcecrrece ccervee Meru. 

Saman-dru eaoveccececeeeecece Yama. 

Soire, the rising sun, Ruan or 

Reciee Aurora ie ae euereee 
aghdae, or Apollo, with a nu- » ,, ‘ 
reco issue, gods and god- ie Dare Rath, ase Daghda of 
desses of arts and literature «» the burning chai lot. 


Dearmad, or Dearmatu, a poeti- ; 
cal name of the sun, called Dherma-Raja, or Dairmatu, 


_» whose anniversary is called 
Reis Dermad or King Der the Feast of Fire, 


' Surya, preceded by Arun. 


mad TERETE EEEEEELTL EEE 
In addition to which he shows, that Ganésa was a deity of the 
pagan Irish. : 


The importance, which the Druids attached to bulls and oxen, 
forms another striking mark of coincidence. The Triads mention 
three mythological cows, and the Indian pages perpetually record 
the veneration paid to Surabhi and her descendants. Oxen were 
intimately connected with Hu in drawing the Avanc to land; the 
first cow was similarly connected with Brshina: and Krishna, the 
most glorious of the divine Avataras, associated for the most part 
with them and Gopflas. Osiris, Gubernator Mundi, was also re- 
presented by a bull; and although it may be objected, that on 
particular occasions the Druids appear to have sacrificed these 
aiimals, it should be recollected, that in India as well as in Persia 
the Go-médha was practised in the earlier times. Horses were 
immolated in honor of the sun, by the Persians and Indians, as 
well as by the Scythians and Germans. The Druidical mysteries’ 
have been largely discussed by Mr. Davies, being nearly parallel 
to the rites of Bhawanee and Eleusis ; and those celebrated by the 
ancient Germans, have been duly recorded by Tacitus. The Teu- 
tates of the Germans, according to the various modes of writing it 
in Cluverius, is clearly identified with Thoth, by many writers 
called Theuth : “ At, si quis hic tandem fuit, Deus Mercurius an- 
tiquis simul Asgyptiis, simulque Celtis Theuth appellatus, a quo 
originem se ducere, Celte nostri predicarunt.” Pelloutier ob- 
serves from the Greek writers, that the Thracians worshipped the 

od Teut. In some copies of Tacitus, the name Tuisto is written’ 
Bisto : and Brotier remarks, “ Utrum ipse Teut aut 1 eutates, 
Gallorum Hispanorumque cultu et fama celeberrimus, 1. e. Rex, 
Herosve Celto-Scytha, qui magnam Asie et Europe partem arniis 
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occupaverit, hominumque mores formaverit, variis agitatur dispe- 
tationibus.” Jablonski has too ably discussed the mythological 
character of Thoth, to leave us in similar perplexity; and as that 
deep investigator of Egyptian antiquities has observed, the custom 
of commemorating particular events on columns and the like, 
at first gave to Thoth that consequence and fame, which were 
almost universally assigned to him. The first month of the 
Egyptian year was by those astronomical theologians denominated 


¥T. The Dis of the Druids seems to be the same per- 
sonage ; and Capt. Wilford’s remarks relative to the Dis of the 
classic school, may easily be applied to our subject. “ The titles 
of Dis or Ades appear to me to be derived from Adi or Adin, one 
of the names of Vishnu. When Cicero says, ‘ Terrena autem 
vis omnis atque natura, Diti Patri dedicata est,’—that is to say, that 
nature and the powers and energy of the earth are under the di- 
rections of Dis,—this has no relation to the judge of departed souls, 
but solely belongs to Vishnu,” ‘The names of Roman deities 
were, certainly, after the conquest of this island, affixed to their 
deities, without the destruction of their old appellatives: the rites 
of Bacchus were said to be celebrated here, and according to 
Strabo, those of Ceres and Proserpine were celebrated in “an 
a et island,” in the same manner as those of Samothrace. 
aurice has rendered it probable, that the Linga-Puja was not 
unknown to the Druids ; and Pelloutier affirms, that both Celts and 
Scythians were chargeable with it. What these rites were, Hero- 
dotus must declare: Lucian and Diodorus Siculus are also suffi- 
ciently explicit. Mr. Maurice has shown the near correspondence 
between the Hhulee festival and our “ April fool,” and has cited 


the ceremonies attendant on the 59,95, or New-Year's day. 

The Celtic’ MENw, answering to the Indian Menv and the 
‘Egyptian MNEUEs, requires a particular discussion. Diodorus 
Siculus remarks, xa) rodrav ryv Evpeow of pav els tiv “Iow avadépov- 
ov, of d& els clyae ‘Trav wadcmy Baolrswy Tov dvonatduevoy MHNAN. 
Menu" and Mnevugs, I consider to be one and the same per- 
son, although Diodorus likewise mentions the latter: weloas dacs 
Tparoviyypanross vouos xpyracias ra wAnly, xa) Biody roy MNETHN, 
avdod xal rH buy peyav xal ro Bid xoivdrarov Thy pevnuovevopeveny, 
x... In this account of MNEUEs, we evidently trace the life 
of Menu, who was mog probably the MtNos of the Greeks. 
Herodotus, likewise, makes mention of him. lian records an 





: UEHES ‘in the Catalogue of Eratosthenes, &8dvos, lege alwvtos, 
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ancient sacerdotal tradition, that this personage introduced the 
worship of the Mnevis,' which seems to be an etymological de- 
daction of the name of the bull: Myvediv Body Aiyorrios fAlov gacly 
leydy bxel téy ye “Ami dvdlyue elvar ceAqy Atyouow. ‘Fhere can; 
theréfore, remain no doubt, that these [ndiav, Egyptian, and 
Geitic persons are to be coalesced into one individual, claimed! as 
a distinct and mdigenous character by each of these people in their 
several settlements. The Celtic Dwyvan and Dwyvach, who 
escaped froni the bursting of the lake of Llion, are Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, or Menu and the Rishis transplanted to another soil; and 
as the oxen of the Gadarn are represented by the bards as drawing 
the Avanc out of the lake; sé Vishnu, in hie Matsyavatava, drew 
the Bahitra by affixing it to his horn. “ Let truth” (say the 
Bardic Remains) “be ascribed to Men wyp, the dragon-chief of 


the world, who formed the curvature of Kya, which passed the 
dale of grievous waters, having. the foremost part stored with corn, 
and mounted aloft with CONNECTED SERPENTS.” In 
like manner the nine damsels of Ceridwen, and the corresponding 
irgins of Runic lore, may be identified with Apollo and the 
uses, and Krishna and his Gopya :—like the Indians, the Druids 
also believed the earth to have been originally covered with water ; 
and according to Borlase, conceived, that there were five zones to 
the earth, two cold, one hot and uninhabited, a fourth which con- 
tained the inhabitants of Paradise, and a fifth which is the dwelling 
of mortals, divided into Asia, Africa, and Europe. Suidas has 
preserved a fragment net very dissimilar, from Eratosthenes : 


Fibvre 8: ci Casvees, mepiprytes tomweioyvras, x. 7. A. 


Mr. Maurice has produced the Indian parallel, and as Halhed 
remarks, the Brahmanas imagine that there are 7 dwipas, or 
worlds ; “ Jumboo-dwipa, or this world, Pulkhoo-dwipa, Shool- 
meloo-dwipa, Kooshud-dwipa, Keroonchud-dwipa, Shakud-dwipa, 
Pooshkerud-dwipa.” There are also as many oceans as dwipas ; 
Sumooder, the main oceau, surrounds this dwipa to the breadth 
of 400,000 cose, after which comes the second: dwipa, and so on, 
the length and breadth of each wonderfully augmenting in propor- 
tion to the distance from the first. The first ocean, as Kindersley 
observes, is that of salt water, the second is that of fresh water, 
the third is that of curdled milk, the fourth is that of clarified 
butter, the fifth is that of cauloo, the sixth is that of liquid sugar, 
the seventh is that of milk, and the whole system is salosell 19 
_ one broad circumference of pure gold, beyond which exists nothing 
but darkness. ‘Thus there are, according to Sir Wm. Jonex’s 
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~ translation, “ eight original mountains, and seven seas. Brahme, 
India, the Sun, and Rudra, these are permanent :—not thou, not 
I, not this or that people ; wherefore then should anxiety be raised’ 
in our minds?” Very similar fables may be discovered in the 
Thalmud. 

The three mythological cows of the Triads answer to Surabhi 
and her descendants: Dor-Marth, the fog of Gwyn Ab Nudd, 
the Celtic Pluto, is likewise analogous to the Indian Cerbura, and: 
classic Cerberus ; and in the writings of some Celtic antiquarians, 
Avnwyn does not seem considerably to differ from ‘Tartarus: 
With respect to Cerbura, Capt. Wilford writes: ‘ Yama has two 
dogs, the one called Cerbura, and Sabala, and the other Syama': 
the first is.called’ Trisinas, with three heads:” therefore, Gwyu 
Ab Nudd must be Yama. The Druids entertained great respect’ 
for the selago, samolus, vervain, &c.; their usual epithets to 
their sacred trees and plants were, the fiends’ aversion, the ‘blessed 
Oak, the enchanters’ plants, &c.;—and the vervain was used’ in 
casting lots and foretelling events. The sesamé, cusa grass, and’ - 
the like, are in the satne manner revered by the Brahmanas, and 
deemed of indispensable importance in holy things. The Druids 
venérated the misletoe ; and I have been assured by an officer in 
Scindia’s army, that an excrescence from‘ the oak has been disco- 
vered ‘in India, which the natives regard with the highest honor. 
‘The Bun, likewise, of Celtic legends, corresponds with Azyornka 
and Proserpine; and the character of Elphin with that of Krishna. 
The boat of Garanhir immediately recalls to mind that of Charon ;” 
and the Welsh bards record Cat asa fabulous hero of British lore, 
who possibly owed his name and origin to the celebrated Cai-Caus 
of Persian romance. ‘Knowing nothing of the Celtic dialects, I 
catinot determine whether the Coll, which was famous among the 
Druids, has any reference to Kala, and therefore am unwilling to 
indalge in conjectures on the point. That the Druids persisted in 
sacrificing human victims, which is the Nera-Medha of Hindoo- 
stan, is notorious; alt barbarous nations probably, at some time, 
more or less indulged in this unnatural practice, although the fact 
nray not have been recorded by historians. _It is well known that 
the Brahmands performed pilgrimages to certain holy places, and 
Mr. Davies (p. 476.) gives to us a succinct account of pilgrimages 
to the solemnitiés of the northern Druids. Whether the following’ 
passage of Taliesin. may be referred to the Varahavatara, in which 

Visinu, who is also Surya or the Sun, ts the principal character, 





" According te Diod. Stculus, this was an Egyptian character, probably, 
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others must determine: “ If I come to the green platn of the 
boar, he will compose, he will decompose, he will form languages : 
the strung-handed darter of light is he styled.” 

The studies and mode of living adopted by the Druids do not 
considerably differ from those pursued by the Brahmanas. Both 
Cesar and Plutarch observe, that they cast into the pile at thei 
- funerals, every thing in which the deceased delighted ; that not 
merely brute animals formed a part, but that favorite servants, 
slaves, and even near relatives, cast themselves into the flames, in 
hopes of being happy with them hereafter. . The Indian paralle} 
is sufficiently known; and Herodotus affirms of the Thracians, 
dees yuvainas txaoros RoAAMS, bxedy dy the adréwy amolavy, xpiois ylreras 

ioty, yuvaincy, xad dirav omovdal iosvugal wept rode, Hris adréwy 
jelhero parsora vwd ro avOpds; 4 0 dv xpidn xal ripnby eyxwpsacbsion 
iad te avdgay xa yuvalnay, opaleras ext tov rahoy bard Tov olxnioraroy 
iwvriss ohaybeion 08 cuvdarreras ta avdgl- ai 88 dAAG cOMPopyy pe 
yaany woseivras dveDos yap ogs ToUTo peyiorov ylveras. ‘This natu- 
sally brings back to our recollection the Inferiz of the classic 
writers ; and Procopius remarks, that the same practice prevailed 
among the Germans: ‘Tacitus, however, says of them: “ Fune-. 
rum nulla ambitio: id solum observatur, ut corpora clarorum 
virorum certis lignis crementur. Struem rogi nec vestibus nec 
odoribus cumulant: sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus 
adjicitur: sepulchrum cespes erigit.” ‘Brotiet observes that the 
funeral of Childeric, king of the Franks, was such; and the same 
custom is recorded of the Scythians. Pietro Martire asserts, that 
the servants and familiar friends, amongst the savage Indians, are 
frequently buried alive at their funerals; and Oviedo in “ sy Re- 
lacion sumaria de la Historia Natural de las Indias” declares, that 
many killed themselves at the death of the cacique of their pro- 
vince; and that it is usual to -bury their effects with them, and 
those things in which they mostly delighted. Thus, with the pagan 
Arabs, the camel was a victim to his deceased master, being in- 
tended by the. survivors to transport him to the other world. 

In the magic rod of the Druids, we discern the sacred staff of 
the Brahmanas :—both possessed consecrated beads, both made 
almost endless lustrations, both wore linen tiaras; and Mr. Mau- 
_Yice remarks, that the circle, Brahma’s symbol, and the crescent, 
that of Siva, were both Druidical ornaments. For their vices 
corresponding with those of ancient Persia, and other eastern 
countries, we must refer the inquirer to Aristotle, Athenzus, 
Theodoret, Strabo, Plato, and Cesar. : 

The transmigration of the human soul from one body to another, 
through different stages of existence, appears to have been, at one 
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time; received by the greatest proportion of mankind. Diodorus 
Siculus, after having informed us, that amongst the Gauls the 
opinions of Pythagoras respecting the Metempsychosis prevailed, 

adds, a0 xol xeerad es Tadas Toy TereAsurTnxoroy évi0ds txioronds ye 
Yocppevas TON oixsioss TeTEARUTHXOC WY euPardAsiy els THY wupdy, ws Tow 
TETEAEUTYXOTOOY avayvoronevoy tasras; and like that intermediate 
state in Virgil, before the waters of Lethe were to be imbibed, the 
Druids allowed a certain space between each transmigration. 

‘‘. All animated beings” (say the Triads) “ originate in the lowest 
point of existence (Annwn); whence, by a regular gradation, they 
rise- higher and higher in the scale of existence, till they arrive at 
the highest scale of happiness arid perfection that is possible for 
finite beings. . . » Beings, as their souls by passing from ferocious, 
go to more gentle and harmless animals, approach the scale of 
humanity. .... Man, by attaching himself to evil, falls into 
such an animal state of existence, as corresponds with the turpi- 
_ tude of his soul, which may be so great as to cast him down into 
the lowest point of existence ; whence he shall again return through 
such a succession of animal existences as are most proper to 
divest him of his evil propensities. . . . . The sacrifice of animals 
raises them to a state of humanity. . . . . Man, on arriving at a~ 
state above humanity, recovers the perfect recollection of all his 
former modes of existence, and to eternity retains it.” ‘ The babe’ 

Taliesin asserted, that he had been thrice born: that he had been 
a blue salmon, a "dog, a stag, a roebuck on the mountain, the stock 
of a tree, a spade, an axe in the hand, a pin in a forceps for a year 
and a half, a cock variegated with white, a stallion, a buck of 
yellow hue, a grain, which vegetated on a hill, which the reaper 


placed in a smoky recess, which the hen with red fangs (KED) | 
received ; that uine months he was an infant in her womb, that he 
was AzDb, that hé was an offering before his sovereign, that he 
_ died, that he revived, that he had been a leader, and that now he 
is Taliesin. Hence one bard writes: “ I require men to be born 
again, in consideration of those liberal ones, which will be lost.” 
Wherever the Pythagorean philosophy prevailed, these doctrines 
were found. In Persia, in China, and in Egypt, they were reli- 
gious fundamentals; and in India they were universally received 
from time immemorial. The verses quoted by Halhed well elu- 
cidate them : 


“ As throwing aside his old garments, 
A man puts on others, that are new ; 
So, our lives quitting the old, 

Go to other newer animals.” 
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In the Purfnes, the ‘cessation from transmigration is ‘denon- 
nated true knowledge, beatitude, and absorption into the Divine 
Essence ; for, when a person is re-united to the Supreme Being, 
he is never born. again; for which reason, the Ascetics exercise 
themselves io long Tapasya, and those (as Capt. Wilford observes)- 
who worship the Deity at Ro’pDANA-STHANA, enjoy heavenly 
bliss, without being subject to any future transmigration. The 
Metempsychosis expresses the immortality of the soul iv rapaBory'; 
‘and the following ‘curious. translation of Colebrooke shows one 
meritorious: way of obtaining release from it: ‘As the snake~. 
bearer forcibly drags the serpent from his earth, so bearing her 
husband from hell, she (the faithful widow, who burns herself,) 
shall enjoy heavenly bliss:” i.e. Mucri, subject to no future 
tsansmigration. ° 

‘ “The Druids conceive the soul to be a lapsed intelligence, and 
since the extremity of ANNWN is the lowest point of existence, 
the soul, to regain its former state, was forced to-pass through: all 
the intermediate ; and many of the Druidical ideas on this subjec 
wonderfully accord with those of Védantis and Sufis, who con- 
ceive, that human souls differ in-degree in infinitum, but not at alt 
in kind, from the Divine Spirit, of which (to use Sir Wm. Jones's 
words) they are particles, and in which they will ultimately be 

_ absorbed. We read in one of the Triads, that “the soul is an 
inconceivably minute particle of most refined matter, necessarily 
. alidued: with. life, and never dies: but at the dissolution. of one 
bedy it passes into another, either higher or lower in the. scale of 
existence.” The Brahminical ideas on this subject are of the 
same nature, excepting, that nothing material is imputed to the 


sout: Aimdn (the soul) proceeded from God by emanation,. 


wherefore Brat, as the source of all things, is named Mehan 


Atma, the great soul. The Hgyptians maintained corresponding 
doctrifes; the AZ gyptian Theonoe, according to Euripides, 
averred, that the soul, (Novs) | 
yropuny D dyes 
"Aldvaroy, eis abdvaroy albég’ tumeccy. 

The transmigration of souls was connected with the puyy 
‘ xéejsou, more or less, as is evident from. the 6th Aineis of Virgst, 

and in the accounts of that infinite spirit, whom they denominated. 
pbes POD, and Kvoi¢u, KHOA, or Ib HOY I, 
the same sentiments may clearly be traced.. Closely connected 
with this branch of our disquisition, are the following Triads : 
“‘ There are three circles for states of existence; the circle of infi- 
nity, where there is nothing but God, of living or dead, and none 
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but God can traverse #; the cacle of mchostion, where all dings 
are by nature derived from death ; this circle has been waverved 
by man: and the circle of felicity, where all things sprimg from 
life; this, man shall traverse m heaven. ... . Anmated beangs 
have three states of existence; that of inchoation m the great 
deep (or lowest pomt of existence), progression in the arcle of 
inchoation, and plenitude in heaven, or the circle of felicity ; with- 
out these things, nothing can possibly exist but God. . . . Three 
things are necessary in the circle of inchoation ; the least of all 
animation,.and thence, the beginning, the materials of all things, 
and thence, increase, which cannot take place m another state ; 
the formation of all things out of the dead mass; hence discrimi- 
nate individuality.” With these, Mr. Maurice's Dissertation on 
the Hindoo Bobuns, &c. &c. admirably accords: ‘‘ Creation is 
still in its infancy. .... God will, by the progressive operations 
of his providence, bring all beings to the point of laberty, (human 
state.) . . . The path of happiness is open to man to all etermity.” 
Cesar, also, testifies of the Druids: “ Conditam mundum crede- 
bant, et aliquando igni perturum.” Appian, hkewise, avers of 
the Germans, Fippaves Gavarev xarafecmras bs samba avaPiectas. 
Much to the same import are Lucan’s spirited verses : 

“ Et vos, barbaricos ritus, moremque sinistrum 

Sacrorum, Druide, positis repetistis in armis 

Solis 1.6sse Deos, et Cali Numina vobis 

Aut solis nescire datum : nemora alta remotis 

Inculitis lucis. Vobis Auctoribus, umbre 

Non tacitas Erebi sedes, Ditisque profundi 

Pallida regna petunt ; regit idem Spiritus Artus 

Orbe alio, longe (canitis si cognita) vite 

Mors media est,” &c. &c. &c. &c. 

From some of the Triads translated by Mr. Edward Williams, 
it appears, that they bad some obscure ideas of a future judg- 
ment: and the FLACHAMNA, or heaven of heavens, of the Irish 
Druids, floating in ‘NEAMHAGAS, answers to that of the Tri- 
a URTTI, which floats in AKass, or celestial ether. Mr. More’s 
Hindu Pantheon will furnish numerous resemblances among the 
Indians, the Greek writers among the Egyptians, and the Edda 
amongst the Gothic tribes; the Celtz, particularly, believed that 
warlike exploits were a sure title to future happiness, as Pellou- 
tier well observes: ‘“ Aussi, lorsque les Irlandaises étaient accou- 
chées d’un fils, priaient-elles Dieu, qu’il fit la grace a cet enfant 
de mourir a Ja guerre, et les armes 2 la main.” 


Hoddav 6 Kalpos yiveras xapalrioc, 
Taxice 6 Kaloos peTaGEpes TA Toeypera. 
Dec. 1, 1817. DANIEL GUILDFORD WAIT. 
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PERSIT SATIRE. 


‘¢ Persius” (ed. Rob. Steph. Lut. M.D.XL1111.] “‘collatus est cum codice 
MSto, annorum 300, in bibliotheca Regia, Londini. 


‘ 


PROLOGUS. 


[1. Caballino : fons in Helicone, 
quem Pegasus saxum feriens ape- 
ruit. Schol. Ms.] 

‘4. Heliconidasque : Heliconia- 
dasque 

8. Xaipe: Kere 

12. refulserit: refulgeat 

138. poetidas: poetridas 

[14. Cantare—melos. In margine 
exemplaris sui, quod jampridem 
obiter inspexi, Potare adscripse- 
rat Casaubonus; et pro melos, 
nectar prebet Ms. Pithwanus.] 


SATIRA PRIMA. 


8. ah si fas: ac si fas 

17. Sede “ legens: -- Ms. 
18. colluerté: collueris 
19, megue voce: nec voce 


a 
21. Scalpuntur: sculpuntur 


24. “ Quid: Ms. 
28. At pulchrum est: Et pul. e. 
35. ef tenero; ac tenero 


36. nunc non cinis : nunc nunc | 


cinis 
’ 37. nec levior cippus non ; non 
l. c. nunc 
44. carmina, nec thus?: c. n. tus 
46. (Quando hee 2M 
47. Laudari metuam — 1" 
50.. Ilias Accé: Mias Attii 
56. (Qué pote 2: Quid pote? 
60. Appula, tantum.: Appula, 
tante 
72. Parilia: Palilia 
76. Acci: Attii 
87. bellum hoc, hoc bellum ?: 
bellum hoc, bellum est 
88. Mén’ moveat quippe?: Men’ 
moveat? quippe 





92. abdita crudis: addita cr. 

93. Berecynthius Atys,: B. Attis 

105. Meenas et Atys.: Meenas 
et Attis 

107. radere vero: rodere vero 

111. Euge omnes, omnes bene: 
Euge omnes et enim bene 

112. “ inquis: -- Ms. 

120. vidi, vidiipse: vidi hic vidi 
ipse 

126. Vude vaporata: Inde v. 

128. poscit dicere : possit dicere 

SATIRA SECUNDA., 


10. Ebulle¢: Ebullit 
12. Impello, expungam: : Im- 


pello, expungas 


19. Hune cuiguam?: Hunc cui- 
nam 

25. Sulfure: Sulpure 

36. Nunc Liciniin: Tune L. i. 
41. Poscts opem :—cit opem 

52. incusaque pingui: incussa- 
que pingui e 

53. sudes,et pectore: sudase:p. - 

54. Excutias guttas, letari pre- 
trepidum: Excuties g. 1. per tre- 
pidum 

55. auro sacras quod : sacras au- 
ro quod 

58. fitque illis aurea: sitque il- 
lis aurea 

69. in sacro quid: in sco quid 

SATIRA TERTIA. 

10. bicolor positis : positis bjco- 
or 

12. Tunc querimur; nunc que- 
ritur 

14. Dilutas querimur : 
queritur 

16. teneroque columbo, : tenero- 
que palumbo 


| Dilutas 


Persia Satire. 


20. Az tal studeam: En t. st. 
23. molle lutum es: molle latum 


38. Virtutem ut videant: Virtu- 
tem videant 

43. tingebam parvus olivo: tan- 
gebam p. o. 

53. indetonsa juventus: et det 
t. j. 

65. Ecquid opus Cratero: Et 
q—o. C. 

66. Disciteque o miseri : Discite 
Oo. m. 

67. Quid sumus, aut quidnam : 
Q. s. et q. 


68. Quis datus? aut mete quam 
_— Quis dator a. m. qua le- 


"73. Disce, neque invideas: Dis- 
ce nec in. 

79. erumnosique Selones: 2- 
rumposique salones 

SO. lumine terra: lumina ter- 


re 

89. exudat gravis halitus: exu- 
berat g. h. 

99. Qué dicit medico jussus : 
Quid d. medicus j. 

97. hunc sepefi: hb. sepelii 

100. trientem: triental 

101. Excutit e manibus: Excu- 
titur m. 

106. capite induto: capite in- 
ducto 

312. Durum olus: Purum olus 


_ SATIRA QUARTA. 
. barbatum hoc crede : b. hse 


cr. 
20. pannutia Baucis,: pannu- 
cia B. 
23. sed precedenti: sic pr. 


25. milvus oberret.: ‘milvus o- 
berrat 
32. figas in cute solem : fricas 
in ¢c. S. 
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36. Ts cum maxis: Toor c. 


m. 
51. Tecum habia, ct aie: T. 
hb. at a, 


SATIRA QUINTA. 
2. m carmine centum: m cas- 
mine c. 
15. Ore “‘ teris: -- Ms. 
19. buMatis ut mihi wegis : pul- 
latis u. mw. D. 
25. tector: tentona 
37. tunc fallere solers: tum f.s. 
38. estendit regula mores: ex- 
tendit r. m. 
58. In Venerem est putris: est 
deest, et—is a manu secunda. 
66. Cras hoc fiet, idem cras fet,: 
C. h. f. i. c. fiat 
73. hac ut quisque Velma: b. 
quam quique V. 
78. momento furbinis : 


poris 

82. henc nobis pilea donant !: 
bec n. p. d. 

84. Cui licet ut velait?: C.1. u. 
libuit 

87. licet, ut volo, vivere, tolle. : 
licet tliud et u. v.; et vévere deest. 

96. gannit in aurem : garrit i. a. 

97. vitiabit agendo ; vitiavit a. 

105. veri speciem di. : veri spe- 
cimen di. 

107. et gue vitanda: quzque 
vitanda 

112. Nec gluto sorbere: Nee 
glutto sorbere 

118. repeto, finemque: relego f. 

120. noullo there litabis: no. ture 1. 

124. datum hoc sums tot sub- 
dite: d. h. sentis t. s. 

127. Si increpes, cessas: Si in- 
crepuit c. 

130. gut tu tmepunstsor : 
tu inportupior 

140. Jam puerts pellem : J. puer. 
18 (sic) 


141. nihil obstet: nihil obstet 


m. tem- 


quia 
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155. Huccine, an hunc: Hunc- 
cine a. h. 

157. Nec tu cum: 
tu 

159. arripit, ast tamen : abrum- 
pit tamen 

175. lictor quam jactat: lictor 
quem J. 

191. Vulpenius ingens : Vulfen- 
nius ingens 


Nec cum 


Dublin Prize Poem. 


SATIRA SEXTA. 
3. primordia ‘‘ vocum: + Ms. 
24. Nec tenuem solers turdorum 


-nosse salivam: N. tenues sulers tur- 


vapores 4.) 
salivas 

37. sed Bestius urget: et B. u. 
46. lytea gausapa.captis,: lutea 
gausapa victis 

79. depinge ubi sistam: depun- 


darum nosse 


ge u. 8.” 


R. BENTLEIUS. 


| -- NOTICE OF 

“ Lines on the Death of Her Royal Highness the Prin- 

_ cess Charlotte of Wales: to which was adjudged the. Prize, 

- groposed by the Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity 

College, Dublin, for the best English Poem on the sub- 
ject. By John Anster, A.B. Sch. T.C. D.” 


Eee 


We are sorry we have not room for the whole of this prize- 
poem, which reflects great credit on the heads of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who have stimulated the students of that celebrated esta- 
blishment to the pursuit of poetical eminence. We shall present 
our readers with. extracts from it: 


‘* How hollow are the promises of earth ! 

Its hopes how. fleeting !—all things round us preach 
Still the same warning moral :—I have wept 

To hear the heavy death-bell’s dreary-sounds, 

On a spring morn, when all things breathed of life, 
Tolling for one who died in youth’s gay time, 

When joys were bright, and hopes. were blossomy !— 
Why linger to enforce such theme? why tell, 

.How vain all earthly. objects of pursuit,— . 

Flitting for ever like the idle cloud 

Before the wind, what time, as Lochlin’s bards 
Report, the dead upon their shadowy steeds 

O’er the hill-tops pursue the phantom prey 7— 
Nations have passed away !—round Tadmor’s walls, 
Her columned temples, her proud palaces, 

The, level dust in mournful silence lies ; 
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Or, when the dry wind breathes, the traveller starts. 
To see the Spirits of the Desert rise, 

And, wheeling round in wild fantastic whirl, 

Howl thro’ lone streets where man hath ceased to dwell.— 
Nations have passed away !—along the deep . 
The voice of the avenging angel came; 

And where is Tyre ?—upon a lonely rock 

The fisher dries his net, nor thinks of thee, 

Queen of the Ocean! and his sullen song, 

And the hoarse sea-bird’s scream alone are heard, 
Mingling with the dull wave monotonous !”—pp. 5, 6. 


‘“‘ It was a dream ;—its hues have passed away ! 
Thus where Vesuvio’s streams of fire had rolled 
In savage triumph o’er some city’s pride, 

When ages have passed on, the jealous mass, 
That closed abandoned streets is hewn away, 
And he, who gazes thro’ some fractured roof, 
Looks for a moment on the forms of men, 
Standing erect in attitude of life,— 

Till the cold air of earth hath breathed on them, 
And all is solitude and emptiness !”—pp. 9, 10. 


‘“‘ Qh there is grief on earth !—o’er Windsor’s halls 
The wan moon sheds her melancholy beams ;— 
But surely in her calm and lovely light 
There is a tendemess that sorrow loves; 
And he who gazes on her placid orb 
May half forget his griefs !—those solemn bells 
Still with their regular and measured peals 
Chime heavily !—I hear a distant hum, 
Like the long murmur of the evening waves 
Breaking upon the melancholy shore. 
And seé !—the pomp and pageantry of Death ! 
Banners are waving in the midnight wind ; 
And heavy plumes are nodding mournfully ; 
Down Gothic aisles they move; the chapel streams 
With a strong glare of thick unnatural light ; 
And sad it is to gaze along those aisles, 
- And see the scutcheons held in trembling hands, 
Telling, even now, of earthly vanities !— 
And sad it is to see the dreary pall, 
And that dull urn, and think upon the heart 
Reposing there for ever!—by the glow 
Of waving torches you may see the cheeks 
Of Beauty pale, and stained with streaming tears ; 
And in the eye. of man that faltering light, 
Which speaks the pang within, when tears are checked 
By strong but painful effort !~-not a voice 
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Disturbs the solemn silence of the pile :— : 

One feeling holds all bosoms,—youth and age ;— 

Youth—in whose heart hope gazed exultingly 

Upon the future, with a prophet's eye ; 

Age—sick of earth,—whose blood had ceased to throb 

At man’s delights, or man’s calamities ;— 

The same strong feeljng holds all bosoms here !”—pp. 12, 13. 
‘¢ Spirit of the Departed, smile on him ! 

He sleeps,—and thou art with him in his dreams !— 

Fair, as when first he gazed upon thy charms ;— 

Kind, as when first his tale of love was breathed ;— 

And dear, as when, with joy that fathers feel, 

He blessed the mother of his unborn child ! 

His dream is of the days of early love,— 

And of his lovely bride :—of her, whose soul 

Was lofty, and claimed kindred with the great ; 

Whose heart was gentle ; whose strong mind was fixed 

On thoughts beseeming her high destiny ; 

Whose spirit held communion bright with heaven ; 

And tbus along the walks of daily life . 

Shed such a mild and tender light, as clouds, 

That float around the sun to catch his rays, 

Diffuse o’er earth, in evening’s loveliest hues. 

Such is his happy dream.”—pp. 17, 18. 


We earnestly intreat the heads of the University not to encourage, 
and the young poets not to adopt, the flat and prosaic expressions, 
which some of our living poets have introduced as instances of 
simplicity. We allude to such lines as these : | 

‘* Weep, for the wrath of God is over us!” 

“‘ Yes, there are spirits, whom the cold heart knows not !” 
** I see the lovely objects of my vision 

Swinging before me, dully, dizzily!” 

‘* Peace dwelleth in the silence of the grave.” 

“< Oh God, in trouble we do call on: thee !”’ 

This is not the style of Milton, in the first books of Paradise 
Lost, of Thomson, of Akenside, of Glover, and other models of 


English blank verse. 
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- No. 1V.—[Continued from No. xxxiv. p. 340.] 


To animadvert upon involuntary error, or bring before the public 
mistakes, which are necessarily attended by no bad effects sufficiently 
important to attract the public notice, must ever be regarded as 
an action not only unnecessary, but proceeding from a malignant 
disposition. The case is far otherwise when those in error will 
not be at the pains to obtain information, and yet affect to lead 
public opiniou, and promulgate dogmas destructive cf science, 
aud subversive of that learning which has for its object the disco- 
. very: of trutb. It becomes a duty to expose error when thus 
rendered mischievous in its consequences ; and the delicacy, that 
would séreen the promulgators of false doctrines from public cen- 
gure,.is in itself, highly reprehensible. In the preceding essays it 
has been the endeavour of the writer to show, that the ancient phi- _ 
losophy is not sufficiently prized, because those who undertake to 
guide public opinion, and instruct the rising generation, have not - 
taken the pains necessary to become acquainted with its doctrines, 
nor even its first priaciples; and Mr. Dugald Stuart actually 
apologises for Dr. Reid, who undertook to analyse and explain 
what he confesses he did not understand, by saying, that “he 
could not be expected to take pains in learning what he despised.” — 
How came the Doctor to despise what he. did not understand ? 
What would he have said to those ignorant of the truths: which it 
was the duty of his life to preach, had they told him, “ we will take 
no pains to understand your doctrine because we despise it?” If 
the ignorant may urge their contempt of what is to them unknown, 
as a reason for refusing to study or receive instruction, their igno- 
rance must be lasting, and ages of darkness must revolve in long 
succession: we must arrive at a state of barbarism scarcely elevated 
above that of the beasts which perish, while many of our natural 
faculties and instincts remain inferior to theirs. Should mankind 
ever arrive at this state of ultimate degradation, the memory of 
better ages, and the science of men not undeserving of the epithet 
of god-like, will be lost; as none are so completely satisfied with 
their own acquirements as the most profoundly ignorant; for the 
man must have made some progress in knowledge, who is sensible 
of his defects, and that he really stands in need of farther informa- 
tion. : 

The Irish farmer mentioned by-Mr. Burke, who wished his son 
to be a scholar, but upon looking at a Greek book, exclaimed, that 
he would not have his boy bothered with ugly-looking pot-hooks with- 
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out any meaning in them at all, acted just as consistently as those 
who condennn the logic and philosophy of antiquity because at first 
they do not comprehend that, of which we can only acquire the 
knowledge by years of patient study. If every one of the arts of 
hfe must be studied and practised assiduously by those who would 
acquire and excel in these arts, how shall we expect to become 
masters of a science, of all others the most sublime, without using 
the common means by which in this state of existence we must 
acquire knowledge? It is true that mankind may devote themselves 
to the purswit of unworthy objects, but the vanity of the pursuit 
becomes apparent during its progress, and most apparent to those 
who have proceeded the farthest ; but there is not one instance upon 
record to show that the study of ancient philosophy has a tendency 
to lessen its authority in the eyes of the student, or to make it 
appear in any other light, than as what it really is, the most elevated 
of all the objects of human contemplation. 

And it deserves notice, that those who affect to despise this phi- 
losophy, as at first view obscure, trifling, and unintelligible to them, 
yet admit that it is dangerous to devote much time to the study ; for, 
say they, men are but too apt to become enthusiasts in scholastic 
learning, and so much attached to what is ancient, as to regard 
with comparative contempt’ what is modern. Thus Mr. Dugald 
Stuart refers his readers to the example of the most learned Scotch- 
man of the last century, Monboddo, and warns them against a 
close study of ancient philosophy, lest, like him, they should come 
to prefer the models of antiquity to the productions and science of 
the present day. He admits that this accomplished scholar was a 
man of good natural parts, .mtelligent, and devoted to study ; and 
as it is granted that he possessed all these requisites for the investi- 
gation of truth and acquisition of knowledge, how shall we account 
for the fact, that his acquaintance with ancient philosophy rendered 
him less competent to judge of its real merits; so that at length, 
after many years of patient study, he declared himself the enthu- 
siastic admirer of what his contemporaries, who would not take 
the trouble to accompany him in his progress, pronounced to be 
_ frivolous and altogether unworthy of regard? We believe that, in 
other sciences, long continued study, and also a warm attachment 
to that study, are necessary to enable us to attain our object: an 
astronomer, a physician, or a geometer, while the faculties of the 
mind remain unimpaired, is supposed with reason to be making 
_ continual improvement while he applies himself to his favorite pur- 
suit ; but with regard to philosophy, properly so called, those who 
take the pains to study it are said to lose their time and if they 
express their attachment to the object of their study, they are held 
as visionaries, : 
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They, who so hastily conclude against the utility and reasonable- 
mess of ancient philosophy, de not appear to understand the real 
scope and intention of the logical works of Anstotle, or the pur- 
pose to which he applies the rules in them laid down in his philo- 
sophical works. His whole writmgs, composmg the organon, are 
written to enable us to answer the question, “ what ts truth?” and 
all his subsequent reasonings he so conducts, that the application 
of the syllogism shall prove them just. " 

The great object of ancient philosophy was the investigation of 
truth as it regards what is immutable ; an mvestigation which termi- 
nates in the contemplation of the Deity, the Creator of all that exists 
and the all-wise Disposer of every event. ‘That the notions enter- 
tained of the Deity, by those who cultivated this sublime philosophy, 
were highly elevated, has already been shown in the preceding essay, 
in which a definition of the almighty ruler of the universe is given 
m the words of Aristotle, which appears to be as well suited to the 
sublime, and to us incomprehensible, object of our adoration, as 
the mperfection of our nature and our language will admit. This 
definition is formed of attributes of the Deity discoverable by his 
works, and describes the divine_nature as almighty, eternal, un- 
changeable, the Creator and all-wise Governor of all things—and 
the contemplation of this supréme being necessarily terminates the 
investigations of philosophy. : 

Seneca has well said, that the philosophy, which regards the 
divine nature, is as much superior to that which has for its object 
the investigation of the phenomena of mere matter with which our 
senses are conversant, as philosophy, generally speaking, is superior 
to other arts or subjects of human study. ‘This philosophy (says 
he) is more elevated, and takes a bolder flight ; it has not been con- 
tent with what is seen with bodily eyes; it contemplates what 
natare has placed beyond our view, something more grand and 
beautiful, and that is the Divine nature. He goes on—* What is 
\jt upon which I ought to congratulate myself that I make one of 
the number of the living? Is it that I act as the mere strainer of 
food and drink; that I should employ myself in stuffing this body, 
which would speedily perish without constant supplies, and act as 
the mere servant of a sick man? That I should hive in the fear of 
death, to which we are all born? Take away this imestimable 
good, (metaphysical philosophy) and life is no longer of such 
importance that | should labor to preserve it. How contemptible 
3s man, uvless he rise above human affairs!” ..... By the study 
of the first philosophy ‘‘ we come at length to have an idea of 
God. What is God? the mind of the universe. What is God? 
all that you see, and all that you do not see.” : 
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The sense of the author, it is believed, is expressed, but the 
translation is not close, and it may be satisfactory to the reader to 
have his own words. 

“ Quantum inter philosophiam interest, Lucili, virorum optime, 
et ceteras artes, tantum interesse existimo, in ipsa philosophia, 
inter illam partem que ad homines, et hanc que ad Deos spectat. 
Altior est hec et animosior ; multum permisit sibi; non fuit oculis 
contenta.° Majus esse quiddam suspicata est, ac pulchrius, quod 
extra conspectum natura posuigset. Denique tantum inter duas 
interest, quantum inter Deum et hominem. Altera docet quid in 
terris agendum sit: altera quid agatur in coelo. Altera errores 
hostros discutit, et lumen admovet quo discernantur ambigna vite : 
altera multo Lanc supra caliginem, in qua- nee excedit; ete 
tenebris ereptos illo perducit unde lucet. ee eee ee ne 
Quid enim erat cur in numero viventium: me positum esse gaude- 
rem? Ut hoc corpus caussarium ac fluidum, periturumque hisi 
subinde impleatur, farcirem, et viverem egri minister? ut mortem 
timerem cul omnes nascimur? Detrahe hoc inestimabile bonum, 
ngn est vita tanti, ut sudem, ut estuem. . O! Reg contemta res 
est homo, nisi supra humana surrexerit. ... . . Sate aye 
Illic demum discit quod diu quzsivit, illic incipit ‘Deum nosse. 
Quid est Deus ? mens universi. Quid est Deus? quod vides to- 
tum, et quod non vides totum.” 

The study of that philosophy which Seneca here speaks of as 
the most excellent of all human pursuits, he recommends to his _ 
friend Lucilius, in one of his Epistles, in language beautiful, and 
with arguments the most persuasive. 

“Perge, Lucili, et propera ne id tibi accidat, quod mihi, ut 
senex discus: imo ideo magis propera, quoniam id nunc aggressus 
es quod perdiscere vix senex possis. Quantum, inquis, proficiam.? 
Quantum. tentaveris. Quid expectas? Nulli sapere casu obtigit. 
Pecunia veniet ultro, honor offeretur, gratia ac dignitas fortasse 
ingerentur tibi: virtus in te non incidet; ae levi quidem opera, 
aut parvo. labore cognoscitur : sed est tanti laborare, omnia bona 
semel occupaturo. Unum enim est bonum quod honestum. .... 
-. ++ Quid in homine proprium? Ratio. Hee recta et -con- 
summata, felicitatem hominis implevit ; si hanc perfecit, laudabilis 
_est, et finem nature suz attigit.” “1 

Cicero devoted much of his time to the study of the ancient 
philosophy, and bears testimony in the warmest terms to its unri- 
vailed excellence, His admiration of the talents, the learning and 


general character of Aristotle, has been alrendy noticed; but he 


also expresses himself. in the most animated. language concerning 
the sect of which Aristotle was the chief. In his fifth book de 
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Finibus, he exhorts Brutus to have recourse to the Peripatetics, 
whose doctrine, he assures him, comprehends whatever is great, and 
whatever is useful in life.—‘ Ad peripateticos converte te, queso, 
eX eorum enim scriptis et institutis, cum omnis doctrina liberalis, 
omnis historia, omnis sermo elegans sumi potest ; tum varietas est 
tanta.artiumut nemo sine eo instrumento ad ullam rem illustriorem 
satis ornatus posset accedere. Ab his oratores, ab his imperatores, 
ac rerum publicarum principes extiterunt. . Ut ad minora vemam, 
mathematici, poéte, musici, medici:denique, ex hac tanquam ex 
omnium artium officina profecti sunt.” 

In a fragment of this celebrated author, we find him repeating 
what was with him a favorite sentiment, viz. ‘“ that philosophy 1s 
the greatest good the Gods have conferred, or ever will confer, upon 
the human race.” “ Quibus ex rebus philosophiam adepti sumus: 
quo bono nullum optabilius, nullum prestantius, neque datum est 
mortalium generi Deorum concessu atque munere, neque dabitur.” 
In later times we find Synesius, the bishop of Cyrene, adopting very 
nearly the same language, and -Diaconus almost literally translates 
the above quoted words of Cicero. id tara 4 pirocodia womee 
ts Geiov Sagov, xal olov 000” Fxev ov Fikes wapd CeoB ois cviparmois, ey 
tii ela xareméuody poipa.  .The study of philosophy may be termed 
the pursuit of Truth, and its object the knowledge’ of causes, 
including the first great cause, as far as it may be comprehended 
by human beings. ‘Thus Plato says, that, bidding farewell to the 
applause of the multitude, and with Truth for his object, he would 
endeavour after excellence in this life, and die happily. - Xaigew 
ov saras tds Timas THY moAA@y avp@xaw, THy GAnisiay oxoray, 
meipdoouas TH oyts bs ay Suvapas PeATioros wy xal Cyv, xal ewesddv ao- 
bygoxw, amobyjocxey. But although this sublime philosophy was 
prized by the great and wise men of former ages, asthe most impor- — 
tant pursuit of human life, we are not to infer that the study diverted 
their attention from the common ‘business' of life. Both Cicero 
and Seneca were most assiduous in the discharge of their duties, 
and both amassed great wealth by personal exertion. 

A short view of the doctrines of the ancient philosophy, although 
it must in some instances include repetitions of what has already 
been said in the former Essays, will enable the reader to-form a 
judgment of its utility and excellence, as these doctrines regard the 

_Deity—the soul—and the moral duties of man. aos 

First, then, the ancient philosophers believed in the existence of 
an almighty, all-wise, just, and benevolent being, who sees and 
pervades all things, who is eternal and unchangeable : they believed 
this almighty being to be the proper object of adoration, to whom 
the prayers of men ought to be addressed with humble acknowledy- 
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ment that we are his creatures, and every iustant.dependent on his 
will. The attributes of the Deity, as enumerated by Aristotle, the 
reader has already seen (No. III.) and the Hymn of Cleanthes 
preserved by Stobzus, the fragments of Orpheus, and many valua- 
ble remains of antiquity, serve to inform us more particularly of 
the ideas the ancient philosophers entertained of the supreme 
being. M. Le Clerc has given a translation of the hymn of 

leanthes, in substance nearly as follows: ‘“ OQ! thou who hast 
many names, but whose power is iofinite and uncommunicated ; 
O Jupiter, first of immortals, sovereign of nature, who governest 
all, who subjectest all to thy law, E worship thee; for man is per- 
mitted to invoke thee. Every thing that lives, or creeps, every 
thing mortal on earth, is from thee, and of thee but an imperfect 
Image. 1 will address to thee my hymns, and will never cease to 
celebrate thee. ‘This universe expanded over our heads, and which 
seems to roll round the earth, is obedient to thee alone; and at thy 
command are its motions in silence performed. Thunder, the 
executioner of thy will, is launched by thy invincible arm. Endued 
with immortal life, it stykes, and nature is appalled. Thou directest 
the universal mind¢hat animates tbe whole, and that, exists in all thy 
creatures ; so unlimited and supreme is thy power, O King! ‘nothing 
in heaven, or the earth, or in the sea, is produced without thee, 
except the evil that proceeds from the heart of the wicked. ‘Thou 
briagest order out of ‘confusion, and by thee is the jarrmg of the 
elements composed. Thou hast so mingled good and evil, that 
general and universal harmony is established. The wicked alone, 
amongst all thy creatures, disturb this general harmony. Wretched 
men! they seek for happiness, but do not comprehend thy usiversal 
law, that by making them wise, would make them good, and com 
sequently happy: but declining from the path of what is beautiful 
and just, they run headlong ta the object that attracts them ; they 
pant.after fame, they grasp at sordid treasures, they lust after plea- 
sures that entice but ta deceive them. O God! from whom all 
blessings descend, whom the storm and the thunder obey, preserve | 
ys from error; deign to inform our minds ; attach us to that eternal 
reasan, by which thou art guided and supported in the government 
of the world : that being ourselves honored, we may also honor thee, 
as becomes feeble and mortal beings, by celebrating thy works in 
an uninterrupted hymn; for neither the inhabitants of earth nor 
the inhabitants of heaven, can he engaged in a service more noble 
_ than that of celebrating the divine mind that presides over nature.” 
Never (says M. Le Clerc) has any one spoken of the divine bemg 
with greater subhumaity ; and if we consider the testimony of Varro, 
of Aristotle, of the divine Plato, and of those others which Cicero 
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has preserved, we shall cease to accuse of intellectual darkness, men 
not less enlightened than ourselves, and who do not yield to us in 
grandeur and elevation of sentiment. 
There is, exclaims Orpheus, a being incomprehensible, the moet 
ancient, the most exalted of all, the creator of all things. This 
sublime being is life, is light, is wisdom. He enlarges his descrip- 
tion of the supreme being io the beautiful fragment preserved to us 
in the Book De Mundo, ascribed to Aristotle, and says that Jupiter, 
the lord of the thunder, is the first, and the last ; that of him aye all 
things ; that he pervades all nature, the supreme Ruler of all. 


Levs wewros yévero, Zeus voraros apyinepauvos, 

Zebs xepary, Zeds picoa Ads 8 éx wavra teruxrai. 
Zed wvduiy yalys re xa) ovpavod arrepderros, 

Zevds Epony yévero, Zeds apPporos ixrero wyGn. 
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We find the same idea of the ubiquity of the supreme being im 
Seneca’s eighth Book de Beneficiis. “ Quocumque te flexeris, ib? 
illum (scilicet Deum) videbis occurrentem tibi:' mbil ab ipso 
vacat. Opus suum ipse Deus implet.” The supreme being the | 
ancient philosophers believed to be immutable, because change of 
purpose necessarily implies imperfection. Change, says Maximus 
Tyrius, is not to be ascribed to the Deity, nor is it becoming even 
_ 9 a good and wise man; for if his counsel be altered to the better, 

. his first judgment had been erroneous ; and if to the worse, he 
does what is wrong.—The omnipresence and immutability of God 
they (the ancient philosophers) connected with his ommniscience, 
believing that the being who created and pervades all things, must 
necessarily know all things. Therefore Democrates says, that who- 
ever is fully impressed with the idea of the omniscience of the Deity, 
will neither commit crimes openly nor secretly, 4v miorevy tis Oeods 
dxicxoxeveny RavTa, oUdE AdOpN OUTE Havepws aapTHgeTas. 

That the Deity does actually see and know all things, that he 
rewards the just and good, and punishes the wicked, we find 
inculcated in the writings of the philosophers, as well as the poets 
of antiquity. Plato says, that it is impossible that any thing can be 
unknown to the Gods ; and Socrates believed and taught that our 
actions, our words, and even our secret thoughts, are known to the 
supreme being. “ Do youimagine,” says Theodoret, “ that those who 
have abandoned themselves to the pleasures of life, have escaped 
the observation of the Deity? There is an eye of justice, which 
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sees all things; and there are in Hades two paths, one for the good, 
and another for the wicked.” ‘ ‘The knowledge of all future events 
formed an attribute of Deity in ancient philosophy. Xenophon, m 
his Book “ de Cyri Instttutione,”. says the immortal Gods know all 
things that are past, and present, and what will be the consequences 
of each event: and Plotinus calls it an absurdity, to say that the 
Deity does not know fature events: péAdrovra Bedy pun eldeves Atyery 
atoxoy. ‘These philosophers, believing in the almighty power of the 
Deity, believed also in his absolute justice and goodness, and that 
_ by his providence all sublunary events are regulated. ‘Their belief 
in the justice and providence of God, is attested by almost number- 
less passages in the works of both philosophers and poets, from the 
times of Pythagoras, Homer and Hesiod, down to the fifth and 
sixth centuries of the Christian era; and the writer of the Paraphrase 
on Part of the Morals of Aristotle, said to be Andronicus Rhodius, 
assures us, that the belief in an overruling Providence was universal, 

They believed the soul of man to be immortal—that its immor- 
tality is in fact demonstrakle, as it isin its nature indestructible. 
They believed this life to be a state of probation, and that the good 
and just will be rewarded, and the wicked punished in another state. 
Justice and the love of truth, was deemed the basis of -all virtue, 
according to the poet quoted by Aristotle : | | 


"Ev Sixasoouvy cvarnpony was apery ors. 


arid the man capable of uttering falsehood, or wilfully concealing. 
the truth, they held to be the most infamous of characters. 

It is one of the finest traits of the character of Achilles, as drawn 
by Homer, that he could not endure falsehood; and when an 
embassy of Grecian chiefs waited upon him to endeavour to prevail 
upon him to return after his quarrel with Agamemnon, and seces- 
sion from the army, he describes him as receiving them with kind- 
ness and hospitality, but before entering upon the subject of their 
mission, he warns them not to attempt the slightest imposition or 
concealment ; “‘ for,” says he, “ that man is'to me hateful as the gates 
of hell, who conceals his real sentiment in his breast, and utters 
another.” 
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In later times, Polybius, when accused of deserting the cause of 
his country, and attaching himself to the Romans, justified bis con- 
duct by saying, “ It was time for me to leave my countrymen when 
the word ofa Roman was now more to bé depended upon than the 
oath of the noblest Greek.” s 

The virtues of generosity and hospitality were held in the highest 
esteem in the better ages of Greece and Rome, and it was deemed 
an offence against the laws to refuse entertainment and relief to the 
stranger. ‘Thus when: Ulysses thanks Eumeus for the kind recep- 
tion he ha@fexperienced, he is informed that no thanks are due for 
benefits conferred upon strangers and the poor. “ It is mot lawful for 
me,” says Eumeus, “ to neglect a guest were he your inferior :” and 
as Ulysses had appeared in the garb of a mendicant, we may from this 
reply infer that the poorest were entitled to all the good offices of 
hospitality. | 

Eieiv’, ov 0s Gens éoriv, odd’ ei xaxiwy oélev EAbos, 
Eewoy aripynoas. 

Admetus complains, that in addition to all bis other misfortunes, 
a report had gone abroad that he did not hospitably receive 
strangers : - 


J 
Kal gis xaxoiow, aAAo Tour’ ay Hy xaxdv 


" Adpoug xarsiobas robs tnods Ex bookevous. | 

On the contrary, ingratitude was held in the utmost abhorrence, 
and the ungrateful man was deemed unworthy of the bounty of God 
or man; and of ingratitude Seneca says— hoc tu cave tanquam 
maximum crimen.ne admittas.” Upon the whole, virtue was gene- 
rally resolved into truth and justice, which is merely the applica- 
tion of truth to the affairs of men ; and this, according to a very inge- 
nious and learned author of the last century, is natural religion." 
On this principle the ancients held falsehood, and perjury, to be 
crimes of the deepest dye ; and so great was the horror excited by.a 
speech made by an actor upon the stage, implying that he had indeed 
sworn with his tongue, but did not regard the oath as binding, that a 
whole Roman audience rose with one consent and left the theatre.* 
But the strict observance of truth was not confined to the Greeks 
and Romans; uncultivated nations regarded such observance as 
the greatest of virtues ; and Quintus Curtius relates, that when the 
Scythians met Alexander, they disapproved of the oaths in use among 
the Greeks, because with them a simple affirmation was held suffi- 
cient. “ Jurando gratiam Scythag sancire ne credideris; colendo 
fidem jurant. Greecorum ista cautio est qui acta consignant, et Deos 


* Wollaston. * Juravi lingua; mentem injuratam gero. 
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invocant : nos religionem in ipsa fide novimus ; qui non reverentur 
homines, fallunt Deos.” Our Shakspeare, in describing the conspi- 
racy against Cesar, represents Brutus as objecting to the obligation 
of an oath, because he held it unworthy of the Roman character, 
that men of honor should doubt the word of one another. 

«No, not an oath !—————_What other bond 

Than secret Romans who have spoke the word 

And will not palter? - And what other oath 

Than honesty to honesty en gd, : 

That this shall be, gr we will fall for it? 

—- — — — — Unto bad causes swear @ 

Such creatures as men doubt ; but do not stain 

The even virtue of our enterprise, 

To think that or our cause or our performance 

Did need an oath: when every drop of blood 

That every Roinan bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a several bastardy, 

If Fe doth break the smallest particle 

Of any promise that hath pass’d from him.” 


It was natural that men who held so high the moral virtues, and 
who so much prized the affections of wives, children, and friends, 
should strongly feel the love of country, and truly deserve the 
title of patriots. Examples of men devoting themselves to certain 
death for their country, are frequent in aucient history; solemn 
festivals were observed in honor of those who thus devoted them- 
selves for the public welfare: and some of the finest specimens of 
ancient oratory were composed for such occasions. 

It-is needless to maltiply quotations in order to prove this : 
whoever has but a slight acquaintance with the authors of anti- 
quity, must know that patriotism was celebrated by the poets as 
one of the first of virtues, mcluding mauy others; and that the 
greatest honors were conferred upon those who had rendered 
¥mportant services to their country; and their memory was che- 
wished by their grateful fellow-citizens through succeeding ages. 
Nor was the admiration and renown of exalted patriotism confined 
to the country which derived immediate benefit from its exercise ; 
the world concurred in one general expression of approbation of 
superior worth, and the examples of heroic valor, manifested m 
earlier ages, still continue to animate the brave and the good. 
The heroes of Thermopyle and Marathon, and the ten thousand 
Greeks who, under a leader equally celebrated for his acquire- 
ments as a philosopher, and skill m the art of war, accomplished 
a retreat, the difficulties of which appeared almost insurmountable 
by human efforts, are still the objects of our enthusiastic admi- 
ration, and will continue by their example to excite the brave to 
heroic deeds while history endures. = 
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Generally speaking, virtues and vices were distinguished in 
former ages, as they are at the present day; and many Platonists 
and disciples of the peripatetic school, embraced Christianity 
because, as they said, the morality it taught was agreeable to that 
inculcated by the -precepts of eternal and unchangeable truth. 
Indeed it was confidently said by some, in the earlier ages of 
Christianity, that. the founder of our religion must have been ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of Plato; for as those who held this 
opinion did not believe in the divine revelation of the gospel, it 
appeared to them that the Christian morality must necessarily 
have been formed upon precepts already acted upon. It has been 
believed by many that general philanthropy, the love of our ene- 
mies, and forgiveness of injuries, contempt of the good things of 
this life, prayer to the Deity, and the most lively interest in the 
‘concerns of another life, were first inculcated under the Christian 
dispensation ; but an examination of the precepts of ancient phi- 
losophy will satisfy every candid inquirer that such an opinion .is 
untenable ; for notwithstanding the disguises of mythology, and 
the irregular lives of many who professed pure deism, we shall 
find the doctrine and practice of the wise not far removed from 
that which, as far as regards mere morality, the most enlightened 
Christians teach, and attend to in the regulation of their lives. 

Hospitality to strangers, we have already seen, was esteemed a 
duty in ancient times, upon the principle that we ought to do to 
others as we would wish them to sdo to us under similar circum- 
stances ; and this hospitality was exercised towards all; and, under 
certain circumstances, even declared enemies were protected by its 
laws, and held -entitled to the good offices rendered to friendly 
strangers. Many passages might be quoted from the works of 
the ancient poets, to prove that philanthropy was ranked as one of 
the highest virtues; but from the precepts of the philosophers we 
find, that even the love of our enemies and the forgiveness of inju- — 
ries was inculcated as a duty, revenge being deemed altogether 
‘unworthy of a good man, whom it became to leave just retribution 
to the great disposer of all events. ‘Thas Pythagoras, according 
to Iamblichus, enjoined his disciples to make no other attempt to 
avenge themselves of their enemies, than by endeavouring to render 
them friends; for he taught. that those who revenge injuries are 
liable to punishment ; and Pittacus taught that we are not even to 
speak ill of our enemies. Cleobulus, Ariston, and Chion, in like 
manner taught, that it is the duty of a good man not to revenge 
injuries, but to endeavour by all means to convert the ill-will of 
enemies into friendship. Socrates expressly says, that it 1s a crime 
to avenge one injury by committing another ;_by which he means, 
that any act done to punish an injury received, is in itsclf unjust, the 
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- party aggrieved in such a case taking it upon him to act as judge 
iL his own proper cause, and in all probability far over-rating the 
injury, real or supposed, which he is to avenge. ‘The sage, after 
having demonstrated in his clear and forcible manner, that injus- 
tice is never to be done, adds, that even in case of experiencing: 
- injustice, we.are not to consider ourselves as at liberty to compen- 
sate the injury done, by any act which under other circumstances 
would also appear unjust. -Xw.. Ovdapis dpa dei ddixeiv; Ko. 00 
dare. Lar ovds. adsxovprevoy apm avriBixeiv, ws of woAAc) olovras. 
"Emeidy ye oddapds dei adixeiv. Plato. Crito. 
The best of.men, according to Menander, is he who best knows 
bow to bear injuries :. 
Oris xpdriords tor’ avip, & Tepyia, 
| "Ooris adixeiobas xAcior txloraras Bporwy. : | 
and Plutarch records the opinion.of Philemon, that nothing is 
more estimable, than to be able to’ bear unmerited reproach : 
———= 7010 odday, ode poucixmregdy tory § duvaccas 
AosSopodpevov pepesy. . 3 
I have learned, says Apuleius, from philosophy, not only to love 
a benefit conferred, but also an injury, afd to hold the dictates of 
_ sound judgment as of much higher importance than present advan- 
tage. In many passages of the writings of Plato, already quoted, 
we find the forgiveness of injuries particularly inculcated, and the 
reasons are assigned why such forgiveness is right, and becoming 
the character of .a wise and good man. The Deity, says he, or- 
dains for us what. is best in this life, and nothing, whether in life 
or in death, can truly injure those whom he favors and protects. 
Death. to a good man is but a transition into a better state of 
existence, where he is to enjoy the more immediate presence’ of 
God, unencumbered by a perishable body, which has been pro- 
perly termed the prison of the soul; to. enjoy also the society of 
the wise and the good of all ages, who before us have passed into 
this happy state. Thus Socrates tells his judges, while he com- 
pletely. justifies his conduct, and shows that the proceedings against _ 
him are injurious, that he' believes his sufferings have been allotted 
him for the wisest purposes, and that he is not at all incensed 
against his accusers, who might succeed in taking away his life, 
but could not really hurt him.’ He afterwards tells his friends, 
immediately before he drinks the poison, that he is not solicitous 
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about the disposal of his body in burial, because, says he, “I, the 
Sovrates who now reason with you, will be no longer present 
when my dead body lies’ before you.” Another reason he gives 
for the good-will manifested. towards his accusers, viz. that they 
very probably believed themselves acting right and doing good in 
prosecuting one whom they’ thought guilty, and this consideration 
ought to have weight with all who think themselves injured, under 
whatever circumstances. Epictetus taught, that every thing might 
be considered in two several points of view, and that injuries re- 
ceived become supportable, and ought to be pardoned, when we 
bring to mind circumstances of alleviation, which in every case 
exist. “If,” says he, “a brother injures you, do not consider 
the mere injustice committed, for that 1s intolerable ; but consider 
that he is a brother who has been reared and educated along with 
you, and the injury appears no longer insupportable.” * ‘Agreeable 
to this precept is the injunction of Pythagoras, as long ‘as possible 
to bear with the errors and faults of a friend ; and it is possible thus 
to bear with these faults until there exist an absolute necessity 
that they are no longer to be endured. ? : 
The proofs that forgiveness of injuries and love of our enemies 
Was an important part of the doctrine of ancient ethics, are so 
numerous, that they would of themselves fill a large volume; and 
it is to be remarked as something very surprising, that a belief 
should at any. time have prevailed, that such precepts were first 
introduced into the world by Jesus Christ. ‘The earliest philoso- 
phical works which have descended to our times, distinctly incul- 
cate this doctrine, and for centuries both before and after the 
coming of Christ, it was taught in the most celebrated schools, 
until these schools were finally suppressed as the Christian and 
Mahometan religions prevailed. Jt appears certain that in the 
earlier ages of Christianity, the indiscreet zeal of some of its pro- 
fessors urged them to misrepresent the doctrines of the ancient 
philosophy, and it has been contended that in place of charity, 
placability, and good-will, revenge and the strict enforcement of 
the ler talionis was enjoined, until the mild spirit of Christianity 
introduced a purer and more excellent morality. A passage from 
the works of Isocrates has been quoted in order to prove this, but 
it appears probable that the meaning of the author has been mis- 
taken, because his doctrines in general agree with the authorities 
already quoted, and the words will fairly admit of a signification 
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altogether different. Amangst the many exeellent precepts con- 
tained in his oration addressed to Demonicus, he gives the follow- 
ing ; ‘Opolws aboypiy vouste tay éybpay vixnaolas tails xaxomostass xa 
riov Slawy arracbas taxis evepyerlass. This does not imply, as has 
erroneously been supposed, that it is to be accounted shameful to 
be outdone by our enemies in acts of unjust aggression, but that 
we should hold it equally shameful to be overcome by the injuries 
of enemies and succumb to their malice, and to be surpassed by 
our friends in acts of friendship. ‘That this is really the meaning 
of the author, appears from other passages of his works, in which 
he expressly teaches that injury (43:x/a) never can produce real 
advantage, although some in his time had been so foolish as to re- 
present acts of injustice as indeed disgraceful, but often profitable. 
But it is not to be understood that philosophy taught uncondi- 
tional submission to all injuries and insult ; attacks upon life, cha- 
racter, near relatives, country, and even property, were to be 
vigorously repelled, according to the precept of the poet ; 


“ Tu recede malis, sed contra audentior ito.” 


In repelling mjury, however, the utmost care was to be taken 
that the resistance should not from excess become itself liable to 
censure as imjustice;; and such is the doctrine of resistance to in- 
juries amongst us at the present day, although the cqnduct of 
states and individuals often appear to be directed according to 
principles widely different. We see then that the morality taught 
in ancient times had for its basis truth, the application of which 
to human affairs is justice ; and we find that the wise and good of 
remote ages regulated their lives as firmly believing human nature 
to be a state of probation to prepare man for a better and more 
exalted order of existence in a future state. The Deity they 
worshipped as the supreme God of all, believing that immortal 
beings of infinite excellence, when compared with man, are em- 
ployed in the execution of his will, as energies directly proceeding 
from him. Prayer to the Deity they held to be the first and most 
sacred of all duties, and Pythagoras has said that no human enter- 
prise ought to be undertaken without prayer to God that it may 
prosper according to its justice. Religious rites differed according 
to the customs of different countries, aud it was a precept of the 
Pythagorean school to worship the immortal Gods, according to 
the law of our country; but although temples were erected in 
honor of many gods, these were all regarded as agents of the di- 
vine will, and ministers of the supreme God. SBoetius has, in 
very beautiful verses, laid down the general doctrines concerning 
the Deity, and exhorts mankind to virtue on account of the divine 
origin of human souls : 
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Omne hominum genus in terris 
Simili surgit ab ortu: 

Unus enim rerum pater est, 
Unus cuncta ministrat. 

Ille dedit Pheebo radios 
Dedit et cornua Lune. 

Ille homiues etiam terris 
Dedit et sidera celo, 

Hic clausit membris-animos 
Celsa sede petitos. 

Mortaleis igitur cunctos 

- Edit, nobile germen. 

Quid genus, et proavos strepitis? 
Si primordia vestra 

Auctoremque Deum spectes, 
Nullus degener extat, 

Ni vitiis pejora fovens 
Proprium deserat ortum. 


He concludes ‘his work on the Consolation of Philosophy, by re- 
commending a pious and just life, with a constant and humble 
dependence upon the Deity, who witnesses all our actions. “ Nec 
frustra sunt in Deo posite spes precesque ; que cum recte sunt, 
ineflicaces esse non possunt.’ Aversaminr igitur vitia, colite 
virtutes, ad rectas spes animum sublevate, humileis preces in ex- 
celsa porrigite. Magna vobis est, si dissimulare non vultis, 
necessitas indicta probitatis, cum ante oculos agitis judicis cuncta 
cernentis.” 

These sentiments of a philosopher, it will be admitted, are 
highly elevated, and convey sublime ideas of the Omnipotence, 
Justice, and Providence of the Deity. Indeed, for several centu- 
ries after the coming of Christ, ancient philosophy retained its 
former high estimation, even among those who had embraced the: 
doctrines of Christianity. As soon, however, as the Emperor 
Constantine had declared himself a Christian, and altered the 
forms of religious rites, destroying the temples of the gods through- 
out the empire, the professors of Christiamity began to represent 
the doctrines of philosophy as unfounded in truth, irrational, and 
altogether unsatisfactory. Lactantius, in a work addressed to this 
emperor, finds fault with the very name of philosophy, which, he 
says, implies the pursuit of knowledge not yet attained. ‘ Philo- 
sophia est (ut nomen indicat) studium sapientig. Unde igitur 
probem magis, philosophiam non esse sapientiam, q am ex ipsius 
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nominis significatione ? Qui enim sapientie studet, utique nondum 
sapit, sed ut sapere possit studet. In ceteris artibus studium 
quid efficiat, et quo tendat apparet: quas cum discendo aliquis 
assecutus est, jam non studivsus artificii, sed Artifex nominatur. 
At enim verecundie causa studiosos sapientiz non sapientes voca- 
verunt.” This writer does not appear to have known that the 
philosophers, holding knowledge to be infinite, did not think the . 
appellative of a wise man could consistently be ‘assumed. They 
believed, however, that truth is discoverable by patient investiga- 
tion, and that in the acquisition of real knowledge a well-consti- 
tuted mind may continue to make progress while the natural 
faculties are unimpaired. Lactantius, however, boldly affirms, that 
science is not to be acquired by studying the precepts of philoso- 
phy, and he adduces as a proof of the false conclusions of the 
philosophers, that they had affirmed the earth to be round, and 
that some of its inhabitants are antipodes. ‘‘ But,” says he, “ 1 
can prove by many arguments that it is impossible the heaven can 
be lower than the earth,” &c. ‘Quid dicam de iis nescio, qui 
‘cum semel aberraverint, constanter in stultitia perseverant, et vana 
vanis defendunt, nisi quod eos interdum puto joci causa philoso- 
phari, aut prudentes et scios mendacia defendenda suscipere, quasi 
ut ingenia sua in malis rebus exerceant vel ostentent.” How very 
ill qualified this father of the church was to pronounce an accurate 
judgment on the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, appears from 
the short passages quoted; but he probably wrote with the view 
of doing what would be agreeable to the emperor, and then first 
commenced the connexion between church and state. 

But although Lactantius and other flatterers of the earlier 
Christian emperors much misrepresented the doctrines of philoso- 
phy, there were not wanting many distinguished characters who, 
professing the Christian religion, and taking a principal share in 
the management of the church, continued to cultivate philosophy 
with unabated ardor, well assured that true religion and true philo- 
sophy, proceeding from one source, must ever harmonise and mutu- 
ally support each other. Synesius, the learned bishop of Cyrene, 
was at once a Christian and a Platonist. As he was descended of a 
hero’s race, and universally respected for his virtue and great ac= 
quirements, the Christians of his time were at great pains to obtain 
such a convert,and actually appointed him a bishup before they could 
bring him to profess his belief in the resurrection of our bodies after 
death. Eustathius, the learned commentator on Homer and other 
ancient authors, wasa Christian bishop ; and in later times we have had 
examples of thesame kind, in which the piety of the Christian has been 
united tothe researches and study of ancient philosophy, in one and the 
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same person.. It is however to be lamented, that the indiscreet zeal of: 
some professors of Christianity even now leads them rather to imi 
tate the illiberality of Lactantius, and represent philosophy, as he 
has done, in the most unfavorable colours ; as ill-founded in princi- 
ples, and utterly unprofitable in practice. And here it is to be ob- 
served, that as the decided hostility of some Christians was not ma-. 
nifested against the professors of ancient philosophy. until their 
religion became that of the Roman empire, so the annexation of, 
revenues to the church, thus rendering it dependent upon the state, 
would naturally tend to render the ministers. of Christianity, 
more intolerant. Monboddo observes, ‘ While there was no. 
money in the Christian church to be given to the clergy, which was. 
the case before Christianity became the established religion of the 
Roman empire, there was perfect peace in the church. The same. 
was the case in the pagan. church, where there were no salaries or 
benefices to be given to the ministers of religion; for even the. 
Pontifex Maximus in Rome had not a shilling of salary, or any. 
perquisites annexed to his office. But when the ministers of Chris- 
tianity were paid, and some of them had princely revenues annexed ; 
to their office, this naturally produced strife and contention among 
the clergymen of the same national church, who should possess these 
benefices : and if there was any sect of ‘religionists who desired a 
change of the established religion, by which they were to come in 
place of the clergymen.in possession of the revenues of the church, 
then arose persecution and_ massacres, such as that of St. Bartholo-. 
mew in France, and religious wars, such as were unheard-of among 
the heathens : and thus a religion of the greatest love was made the 
source of great enmity and great destruction to men.” That 
religion has given rise to many sanguinary wars and cruel persecu-. 
tions, arising from the interested views of the clergy, cannot be 
denied ; and it is equally, certain, that many of that body, from the | 
third cegtury, have shown much reluctance to admit, that the pre-. 
cepts of ancient philosophy teach how to‘form exalted ideas of the 
Deity—to ascertain the immortality of the human soul—and to re- 
gulate the actions of men according to the principles.of truth and. 
justice, with the express view of preparing them for a happier 
state hereafter, ‘They appear to think, that to admit thus. 
much, would endanger the Christian religion itself, while in reality, 
it must ever prove its strongest and best support; that it is 
agreeable to the order of the universe, and to what in all ages 
has appeared to the well-informed and contemplative mind to be 
truth. When St. Paul addressed himself to the Athenians, he taught, 
‘‘ that there was one. God, who made the world and all things 
therein, seeing that he ig Lord of heaven.and earth, he dwelleth not 
jn temples made with hands, neither is. worshipped with men’s 
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hands, as though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth fo all life, 
and breath, and all things, and hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth; and hath deter 
mined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habita- 
tion; that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him and find him, though he be not far from every one of us: for 
in him we live and move and have our being, as certain also of your 
own poets have said, For we are also his offspring. Forasmuch 
then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the 
godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art or man’s 
device.” Of this God it appears that those of the popular religion 
had an idea: for the apostle tells them, that he came to declare to 
them the Deity, whom they worshipped under the name of the Un- 
known God. Hitherto it appears that the Athenians heard the 
preacher with attention ; but when he came to speak of the resur- 
rection of the dead, and a future judgment, by the man whom God 
had ordained, he tells us, “that some mocked, and others said, We «ill 
hear thee again of this matter.” Let the impartial reader compare 
the doctrine of St. Paul with the passages quoted from Boetius and 
others, and he will find that to do justice, love mercy, and. walk 
humbly with God, was enjomed by the philosophers; and that the 
apostles only found difficulty in convincing those whom they endea- 
voured to convert, of facts connected immediately with the mission 
and character of Christ, and the resurrection of the body after death. 
‘¢ It appears,” says the learned author already quoted (Monboddo), 
«© that the Christian religion is founded upon principles of philoso- 
phy, such as are formed from the study of nature; and indeed I think 
it would be absurd, and even impious, to maintain that there is any 
thing in it contrary to the order of nature and the system of the 
universe.” He adds, in another place, that ‘“ from the philosophy 
of the Christian religion, it is evident that it was a religion fitted for 


_ a learned age, such as the age of Augustus Cesar, but could not 


have been propagated in an unlearned age. Such an age St. Paul, in 
_ his speech to the Areopagus, calls the times of ignorance ;” and he 
concludes from this, that Christ came in the fulness of time, when 
the minds of men were sufficiently well informed to receive his 
doctrine. It is true, that all philosophers were not converts to the 
Christian religion ; that Seneca and Marcus Antoninus, with many 
others, in habits of daily intercourse with Christians, yet did not 
adopt their religion. 1t 1s not our business in this place to attempt 
to account for this. Miraculous interpositions excepted, men will 
discover and embrace the truth more or less readily according to 
their various capacities, and an infinite number of external circum- 
stances, which more or less mfluence all men; and if, even at the 
present day, some deny the divinity of Christ, and the doctrines 
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which immediately relate to the redemption of mankind by him, we 
cannot wonder that Christianity was not adopted immediately upon 
its promulgation, by all who heard its doctrines preached. 





The object of this essay is to recommend the study of ancient 
philosophy, the very memory of which is ‘in danger of being lost 
amongst us, when professors in our universities, from ignorance of 
its doctrines, tcach their pupils that it is unworthy of their attention. 
_ It is true that a few still cultivate this philosophy ; but while in 
public schools, and periodical publications, which in no small de- 
gree irifluence public opinion, it is neglected or treated with con- 
_ tempt, because it is not understood, the example of the few will 
produce no considerable effect upon the many still engaged in un- 
meaning discussions, and the absolutely hopeless task of attempting 
to arrive at general truths, by multiplied experiments upon matter 
ever varied and ever changing. That the artisan improves in bis 
art by repeated efforts or experiments, is true; but it is also true, 
that changing and perishable matter, strictly speaking, cannot be the 
object of science properly so called, as its state is every moment 
changing, and it is in progress to become something different from 
what it was. For this reason, the ancients said of matter, yiverai, 
ovx gots, and they held that true science must relate to what is in 
itself permanent, eternal and unchangeable. At the present day, 
the experiments of the moderns tend to confirm this fact, that no 
really simple substance comes under the cognisance of our senses ; 
that all things are resolvable into air, from which again all things 
are produced ; and this is exactly what was taught by the ancients, 
that Zevs, Jupiter, is all things, and that, as it is expressed in the 
passage quoted from Orpheus, “ having hid all things, he again’ 
produces them to the view of mankind (é ¢a0s) doing marvellous 
things.” Virgil and Ovid, both philosophical poets, in many pas- 
sages teach that air is the great source of life, aud of all material 
forms. ‘ Jovis omnia plena”— Jupiter est quodcunque vides,” 
are strong expressions used by Virgil to this effect ; and speaking 
of the animating principle of vegetation, we are told by Horace, that 
genial showers bring it down to earth, “ imbresque deducunt 
Jovem ;” as in the seventh Eclogue Virgil more beautifully ex-- 
presses the same idea, 


“< Jupiter et leto descendit plurimus imbre ;” 


and during winter the same power, but in a state of inactivity, was 
said to descend in hail and snow. 

_ Euripides, as quoted by Cicero, in his second book, “De Nature 
Deorum,” says, 
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“ Vides sublime, fusum. immoderatum ztheta, 
Qui, tenero terram circumvectu amplectitur; 
+Hunc summum habeto Divum.” 


“ See tl e sublime and wide-expanded ether, 
Within his genial arms clasping the earth ; 
This call thou God and Jove.” 


‘¢ By air,” says Bishop Berkeley, ‘ fire is kindled, the lamp of 
life preserved. ‘The seeds of things seem to lie latent in the air, 
‘ready to appear and produce their kind whenever they light on a 
proper matrix. The whole atmosphere seems alive, and to be a 
common seminary and receptacle of all vivifying principles. Adther, 
or pure invisible fire, the most subtile and elastic of all bodies, seems 
to pervade and expand itself through the whole universe. If air be 
the immediate agent or instrument in natural things, it 1s the pure, 
invisible fire, that is the first natural mover or spring from whence the 
air derives its power. This mighty agent is everywhere at hand, 
teady to break forth into action, if not restrained and governed with 
‘the greatest wisdom. Being always restless and in motion, it ac- 
tuates and enlivens the whole visiblé mass, is equally fitted to pre- 
duce and to destroy, distinguishes the various stages of nature, and 
-keeps up the perpetual round of generations and corruptions, preg~ 
‘nant with forms, which it constantly ‘sends forth and absorbs. So 
‘quick in its motions, so subtile and penetrating in its nature, so 
extensive in its effects, it seemeth no other than the vegetative soul, 
or vital spirit of the world.——-—— The phenomena and effects do 
plainly show that there is a spirit that moves, and a mind or provi- 
dence that presides. This Providence, Plutarch saith, was thought 
to be in regard to the world, what the soul is in regard to man. 
The order and course of things, and the experiments we daily make, 
‘show there is a mind that governs afd actuates this mundane system, 
as the proper real agent and cause; and that the inferior instru- 
mental cause is pure ether, fire, or the substance of light, which is 
applied and determined by an infinite mind in the macrocosm, or uni- 
verse, with unlimited power, and according to stated rules, as it is 
in the microcosm, with limited power and skill, by the human mind. 
We have no proof, either from experience or reason, of any other 
agent or efficient cause than mind or spirit. When, therefore, we 
speak of corporeal agents, or corporeal causes, this is to be under- 
stood in a different subordinate and improper sense. ‘That whereof 
a thing is compounded, the instrument used in its production, and 
the end for which it was intended, are all in vulgar use termed 
causes, though none of them be, strictly speaking, agent or efficient. 
There is not any proof that an extended corporeal or mechanical 
cause doth really and properly act; even motion itself being, in 
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truth, a passion. When, therefore, force, power, virtue, or action, 
@re mentioned as subsisting in an exalted and corporeal or mecha- 
nical being, this is not to be taken in a true, genuine, and real, but 
only in a gross and popular sense, which sticks in appearances, and 
doth not analyse things to their first principles. In compliance with 
established language, and the use of the world, we must employ the 
popular currrent phrase ; but then in regard to truth, we ought to 
distinguish its meaning. This pure spirit, or invisible fire, is ever 
ready to exert and show itself in its effects, cherishing, heating, fer- 
menting, resolving, shining, aud operating in various manners, where 
a subject offers to employ or determine its force. It is present in 
all parts of the earth and firmament, though perhaps latent and un- 
observed, till some accident produceth it into act, and renders it 
visible in its effects. 

There is no effect in nature great, marvellous, or terrible, but 
proceeds from fire, that diffused and active principle which, at the 
same time that it shakes the earth and the heavens, will enter, divide, 
and dissolve the smallest, closest and most compacted bodies. In 
remote cavities of the earth, it remains quiet, till perhaps an acci- 
dental spark from the collision of one stone against another kindles 
an exhalation that gives birth to an earthquake or tempest, which 
splits mountains or overturns cities. The Magi said of God, that 
he had light for his body and truth for his soul; and in the Chal- 
daic Oracles, all things are supposed to be governed by a dg voepiy, 
or intellectual fire: and in the same oracles, the creative aia is said 
to be éccauevos xug) xp, which oriental reduplication of the word 
fire, seems to imply the extreme purity and force thereof. ‘Thus also 
in the Psalms, “ thou art clothed with light as with a garment,” 
where the word rendered light might have been rendered fire, the 
Hebrew letters being the same with those in the word that signifies 
fire, all the difference being in the pointing, which is justly counted 
a late invention. That other Scripture sentence is remarkable : 
“* who maketh his ministers a flaming fire,” which might perhaps be 
rendered, more agreeably to the context, as well as consistently with 
the Hebrew, after this manner, “ who maketh flaming fire his mini- 
sters ;” and the whole might run thus: “ who maketh the winds his 
messengers, and flaming fire his ministers.” —“ A notion of some- 
thing divine in fire animating the whole world, and ordering its se- 
veral parts, was a tenet of very general extent, being embraced 11 
the most distant times and places, even among the Chinese them- 
selves, who make tien,* ather, or heaven, the sovereign principle or 





* The word tien, in the old Celtic language, and in countries far remote 
from China, signified the Fire of the Sun. The festival of Bel-tiex continued 
to be observed in some parts of Scotland even in the last century; and even 


‘ 
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cause of all things, and teach that the celestial virtue, by them called 
Li, when joined to corporeal substance, doth fashion, distinguish, 
and pen acate all natural beings. ‘This Li of the Chinese seems 
to answer the forms of the Peripatetics; and both bear analogy to 
the foregoing philosophy of fire. The worship of Vesta at Rome, 
was in truth the worship of fire. 

“ Nec tu aliud Vestam, quam vivam intellige flammam,” saith 
Ovid in his Fasti, And as in old Rome the eternal fire was religi- 
ously kept by virgins, so in Greece, particularly at Delphi and 
Athens, it was kept by widows. It is well known that Vulcan, or 
Fire, was worshipped with great distinction by the Egyptians. The 
Sabeans are also known to have been worshippers of tire. It ap- 
pears, too, from the Chaldean Oracles, that fire was regarded as di- 
vine by the sages of that nation ; and it is supposed that Ur of the 
Chaldeans was so called from the Hebrew word signifying fire, 
because fire was publicly worshipped im that city. It doth not 
seem that the prostrations of the Persians before the perpetual fires, 
preserved with great care in their pyreia, or fire temples, were 
merely a civil respect, as Dr. Hyde would have it thought. Al- 
though he brings good proof that they do not invoke the freon 
their altars, or pray to it, or call it God; and that they acknowledge 
a supreme invisible Deity: civil respects are paid to things as re- 
lated to civil power; but such relation doth not appear in the pre- 
sent case. It should seem, therefore, that they worship God as 
present in the fire, which they worship or reverence, not ultimately, 
or for itself, but relatively to the Supreme Being. It- must be 
owned, that there are many passages in the holy Scripture that 
would make one think the Supreme Being was in a peculiar man- 
ner present and manifest in the element of fire. Not to insist, that 
God is more than once said to be a consuming fire, which might be 
understood in a metaphorical sense, the divine apparitions were by 
fire, in the bush, at Mount Sinai, on the tabernacle, in the cloven 
tongues. God is represented in the inspired writers, as descending 
in fire, as attended by fire, or with-fire going before him. Celestial 
beings, as angels, chariots, and such like phenomena, are invested 
with fire, light and splendor.” 3 

It is hoped that these extracts from a truly philosophical work 
of Berkeley will not appear tedious or misplaced. He wrote before 
Franklin had exhibited the wonders of modern electricity, and befote 
that method of calling into action elemental fire, had been discovered, 





now, the shepherds kindle bonfires on midsummer eve, a custom which, 
Toland, who lived about the beginning of the last century, says was very pre- 
valent in that part of Ireland the most contiguous to Scotland—a relic of 
the worship of the sun cultivated by the Druids. - 
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which now bears the name of Galvani; yet we find him describing, 
in the most animated language, the wonderful effects of elemental 
fire, and with the liberality of a philosopher, removing from those 
who paid divine honors to this element, the imputations of idolatry. 
It has been fashionable amangst those who have not taken the 
trouble to ascertain Berkeley’s meaning, to ridicule him, as contend- 
‘ing for the non-existence of matter; but he in truth never main- 
tained any such doctrine. That matter has no permanent existence, 
is a truth of philosophy; but that the learned bishop denied the 
existence of sensible objects, is altogether false ; and it excites sur- 
prise, how men, pretending to information and powers of discrim- 
nation, could have formed any such supposition; for he guards 
against it in many parts of his writings, as apprehensive that some 
might inadvertently fall into such a mistake. 

But why, it will be asked, take such pains to inculcate what the 
learned know, and the public, generally speaking, hath no inclina- 
tion to learn? The excellence of ancient philosophy has at all times 
beep contended for by some; but it is no longer fashionable, and 
our youth turn their time to better account, than were they to cen- 
sume it in the study of that which is no longer prized. It is an- 
swered, that these essays are not written for the learned; but in the 
hope that those who have proceeded so far in their studies, may be 
induced to prosecute them with the view of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of antiquity, the writer has adopted a 
more popular manner than the excellence of the subject might ap- 
pear to demand. ‘This philosophy has been prized and honored 
by the greatest monarchs: the time has been when its professors 
were reverenced by the people, while they held offices of the first 
distinction in the state; and although, as learning falls into decay, 
the object of learning recedes from our view, yet truth is eternal, 
and will ultimately prevail over error. From time to time mankind 
have lost sight of true science ; but the darkest ages have been suc- 
_ ceeded by others more enlightened, and the restoration of science bas 
ever been effected by a recurrence to the wisdom of former ages. 
Whenever men shall be convinced, that to wander in an endless la- 
byrinth of experiments concerning the infinitely varied powers of 
nature, and combinations of material forms, 1s not the means of ac- 
quiring true science ; and the period, it is probable, is not far distant, 
when we shall enter ypon the study of truth as a new pursuit, and 
we trust with all the alacrity inspired by novelty, superadded to mo- 
tives of ahigher order. In a former essay (No. IT.) it was observed, 
that ’Aper}, Virtus,was frequently used as a synonyme of Philosophia; 
it was thus used by Aristotle in an ode there quoted, and it is thus 
used by Isocrates, who, after informing Demonicus that beauty may 
fade before disease, and must be destroyed by time: that riches 
more frequently minister to vice than virtue; and that bodily 
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strength, unless under the governance of sound discretion, must 

rove injurious to its possessor, adds, that the acquirement of virtue 
is alone stable, accompanying the possessor even in old age; more 
excellent than riches, and more estimable than noble birth, rendering 
that practicable which to others appear impossible, and boldly 
meeting what to the multitude appear objects of terror, and ac- 
counting sloth disgrace, and labor praise. ‘H 82 tis "Apering xrious, 
ols av axiPdyname ev tais Ssevolais cuvaueydy, pom pev cuyynpaoxes’ 
wAovrou d xgelrrov, yenoyswrepa 08 edyevelas tori, TA prev ToIs KAAOLS 
edvvare Suverd xabiorwon, ra 88 ra rAfber HoBepa Jagaartws Uropevoura’ 
mah sov pev oxvoy Peyov, Tov 88 movov eraivoy Hyounevy. Such are the 
fruits of philosophy, and so powerful the inducements to its study 
and cultivation, throughout our lives. 

, The first essay published under this title, had for its object to 
point out the injustice done to Aristotle by the writer of an intro- 
ductory essay to a supplement of an Encyclopedia published in 
Edinburgh, who appeared to have been misled by-a faulty Latin 
translator, and had not taken the trouble to consult the original ; 
and generally to show that modern philosophy does not deserve the 
estimation in which it is held, and that those, who pretended to guide 
the pursuits of mankind in quest of knowledge, were themselves 
ignorant of the philosophy they pretended to despise. 

In the second, the character of Lord Bacon, and his claims to the 
title of a philosopher, were more particularly considered ; and 
-Yeasons were assigned why he could not possibly be acquainted with 
the philosophy which he pronounced unprofitable, and why, upon 
an impartial retrospect, he appears to have been, from want of in- 
formation, altogether unqualified to afford real: assistance to man- 
kind in the pursuit of true knowledge. | 

The third contained strictures upon the writings of some of 
Bacon’s admirers, who have had no small share in bringing about 
that disregard-of true philosophy which characterises our times, 
and threatens the return of ages of ignorance, like those that suc- 

ceeded the fall of the Roman empire. In particular, the attempt 
of Mr. Dugald Stewart, to show that the induction of Bacon was un- 
-known to Aristotle and the ancients, was fully considered ; and 
“proofs adduced, that the induction of Bacon and his followers has 
-been in use from the earliest times, and js in fact the basis of the 
demonstrative syllogism. It was shown, that the word metaphystcs — 
is misunderstood by writers of our times, who pretend that it was 
casually given to certain writings of Aristotle composed after his 
Physics; whereas in truth it refers to what is eternal and unchange- 
able, and is beyond" the cognisance of our senses. * 





' Tt seems to have escaped the notice ef those writers, that the preposition 
werd, signifies beyond as well as after. _ ae 
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In this fourth essay, the object of the writer has been to show, 
that philosophical investigations terminate in the contemplation of 
the Deity; that philosophy is i fact natural religion, and must ever 
accord with true religion, whether natural or revealed. Whe indiscreet 
zeal of some Christians has led them to misrepresent the doctrines 
of philosophy, to assert that it is founded mm error, and can lead to 
no useful conclusions; but the most enlightened Christians of all 
ages have held very different sentiments; and of this several proofs 
have been given, and many more might be adduced. An intelligent 
writer of the seventeenth century published a small work intitled 
““ Theologiz Philosophia Ancillans ;” and the object of the author 
was to show, that philosophy naturally leads to the study and con- 
templation of Deity; and he takes pains to show, that what the phi- 
logopher by reasoning knows to be true, he may. also receive as an 
article of Christian faith. His words are: “ Philosophus aliquis 
sciens per demonstrationem unum DerEuM esse, omnium rerum 
principium et causam, potest ejusdem propositionis accipere fidem, 
manente priore cognitione: si videlicet e Pagano fiat Christianus : 
is ergo simul habebit fidem et scientiam, ejusque fides pro objecto 
habebit ; res evidenter scitas seu visas.” ‘This author, professor of 
moral philosophy in the university of St. Andrews, in the time of 
king James the First, appears to have entertained opinions concern- 
ing theology and pilosophy at once just and liberal ; and had all 
Christian writers entertamed sentiments like his, we should not at 
this time have witnessed a neglect and consequent decay of learning 
and true philosophy, which threatens the return of ages of darkness 
and deplorable ignorance. Religious animosities have, at several 
times, deeply injured the cause of learning; and even of late the 
labors of the truly-learned Jesuits have been undervalued, and too 
often interdicted, by those of the reformed religion. ‘The buffoonery 
of Butler was directed against literature and philosophy, because 
Milton, and certain others, adherents of Cromwell and the common- 
wealth, were scholars and philosophers; and the profligacy and ig- 
norauce of the court of the restored monarch, to which this buffoonery 
was highly acceptable, contributed to make it fashionable throughout 
‘the kingdom to adnyre it. During the last two hundred years, many 
causes have co-operated to lead away the mind from the pursuit of 
true knowledge, and the recurrence to just principles and proper 
education of youth, will no doubt be attended with difficulty, as long 
‘as learning and science are not held to be necessary to what is called 
success in life, and the patronage of government, without much 
reyard to merit, is bestowed according to political influence. The 
honorary rewards bestowed in our universities, have no doubt great 
influence on the minds of some, who, like Tweddell, are nobly 
ambitious of literary acquirements and literary fame; but farther 
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inducéments are yet wanting to the more effectual prosecution of 
the study of the language and philosophy of Greece. That this 
study richly rewards its cultivators is true, but the difficulties at 
first to be encountered deter many from entering upon it, and some 
progress, even considerable progress, must be made before its ex- 
cellence is discermed. Our youth should have a competent acquain-. 
tance with the Greek language before they enter the university, 
and the course of study ought to be much longer than at present.— 
It is the language of science, and without a familiar acquaintance 
with it, we can never comprehend the philosophy, the study of 
which it is the object of these essays to recommend. By this phi- 
losophy, the object of which is the attaiment of truth, we arrive 
at general principles, to which particulars are to be referred ; 
but the investigation of particulars is necessarily infinite ; and it is 
only by accident that experiments appear to be now leading us 
back to the principles which have stood the test of ages, and of 
which we never ought to have lost sight. In order to acquire a 
just claim to the character of a learned man, long and laborious 
study is requisite; but the grandeur of the object, and inestimable 
value of the acquisition, ought to animate our efforts ; for here the 
words of Plato are truly applicable : 

"AAAA roUTav Oh evexx xpy wv SieAnAvdapev—aavra woleiv, OTe 
"Aperiis xal dpovnrews tv rah Bin weracyelv xaAdv yao +a "AbAoy, xad 
H fAsis meyaay. 
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GREEK MSS. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Verus et Novum Testamentum ¥. 2622. cum notis Manu 
scriptis. 

Liber Job ¥. 816. cum variantibus Lectionibus Manuscriptis. 

Novum Testamentum ¥. 2537, 2538. cum notis Manuscriptis 
Johannis Taylori. 

Novum Testamentum * 2423. | 

Quatuor Evangelia et Actus Apostolorum * 553. 1673. * 2061, 
#0144. * 2512. : 


Quatuor Evangelia et Actus Apostolorum * 2517. Codex 
quondam Theodori Beze. 

Actus Apostolorum et Epistole Catholice Pauline 2068. 

Epistole Pauline cum notis 1152. : 

Paraleipomenen Lib. 11. * 1146. 1.2. 

Dd. viii. 23. Codex est Grecus in 4to. grandiori septingenos 
rum et amplius annorum in membranis nitide scriptus, in usum 
Magne Ecclesiez Constantinopolitane, in quo continetur Evayye- 
Mov, sive, ut aliis magis placet, EvayyeAirrngiov. 

Dd. viii. 49. Codex est Gracus Membranaceus in 4to. priori 
et mole et nitore inferior, ejusdem tamen fere etatis, in quo simi- 
liter et continetur Evayyedioy sive Evayyeaiotygsoy. 

LI. iv. 12. Codex est Grecus Chartaceus, varias dissertationes 
contineng de Historia, Medicina, et Agricultura. | 

Note Manuscripta# in Dionysium ¥. 2679. In Pollucis Ono- 
masticon ¥. 2641. In Canonas Apostolicos ¥. 2659. In Plutarch. 
¥. 2676—2681. In Libros Juris Orientalis ¥. 2682. In Epicte- 
tum 2692. In Terentium 2701. Dhalecti Greci 694. 32, 383. 
Etymologicum Grecum * 2051. 

Dd. vii. 51. Codicellus Chartaceus in Folio, Callimachi Frag; 
menta, Viro doctissimo, Thoma Stanleio, Armigero, collecta et 
digesta, una cum notis eruditis in eundem poetam: liberaliter 
communicavit Edwardus Sherburn, eques auratus, Kal. Apr. 
MDCXCVIII. : 

Dd. ix. 18. Codex est Orientalis: 
. Dd. ix. 69. Codex est Grecus Chartaceus, in quo continentur 
Quatuor Evangelia. Przmittuntur Canones Eusebiani Scripti A: 
M. 6805, qui juxta computationem Ecclesie Anglican respondet 
Anno Redemptionis humane 1297: secundum vero computa 
tionem Ecclesiz Constantinopolitane A. 1313. 

Dd. x. 46. Codex est Orientalis. 

Dd. x. 5. 54. Codex est Grecus in vetusta manu scriptus 
membranaceus in 4to. sed axepadros xai mesouges. 
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Dd. 56. Codex est Grecus in Bvo. Ta Epwrnpara Mavuyna 
Mocyorovaou. 

Bid. xi. 54 Codex est Grecus Bombycinus, in 4to. minori, 
in quo continentur manibus diversis sid co Analecta ex Luciano, 
Libanio, aliisque auctoribus. 

Dd. xi. 65. Codex Chartaceus in 4to. Compendium Grece 
Grammatice a Thoma Stanleio. 

Dd. xi. 70. Codex est Grecus in 4to. partim in Membranis, 
partim in Charta scriptus : continet varias. observationes de Dra- 
mate, Metris, et Dialectis, Aristophanis, Sophoclis, et. Euripidis, 
cum. Hephestione. 

Dd. xi. 90. Codex est Grecus vetusta manu scriptus, forma 
fere quadrata, initip et fine mutilus, in quo continentur Actus Apos- 
- tolorum, et Epistole Catholice et Pauline. 

Dd.i. 2. Codex est Orientalis. 

Dd. i. 23. Codex est Orientalis. 

Dd. i, 24. Apocalypsis, sive Revelatio Sancti Jobannis, clau- 
sulis Grace et Anglice factis data, qu ex Greco Anglice sit per- 
legenda, vel ex Anglico Grace, una cum notis marginalihus Grace,. 
locutionum formas a LX X. interpretatione derivatas esse de- 
‘ monstrantibus. 

Dd. 11. 22. Codex est Grecus Membranaceus, literis minutis 
et’ cursivis scriptus anno qui coincidit cum Anno /Era vulgaris 
Christi 924. ; 

_ Dd. ii. 47. Codices sunt Orientales. 

Dd. ii. 51. Codex est Grecus.in 4to. A. Redemptionis hue 
Manz sex centesimo super millesimum in Urbe Constantin. 

_ Dd. 5¢—54. Codices sunt Orientales. 

— ‘Dad. iii, 3—8. Codices sunt Hebraici. 

Dd. iii. 22,23. Codices sunt Orientales. 

Dd. 111. 50. Codex est Grecus in 4to Membranaceus, manu 
vetusta scriptus, axepadcs xaos perovpos, continens, 1. Johannis Cli- 
maci Scalam Paradisi. 2. Scolia ad eandem, 3. Hoos rov Hospevary 
sive ejusdem Librum ad eundem. 

Dd. iti. 54. Codex est Orientalis. 

- Dd. in. 79—82. Codicelli sunt Orientales. 

Dd. 86. Tract. Miscell. arte Bibliopegi non illigati, sed mter 

njuncti: multum habent Anglice scriptum, quedam (9, 10, 
1h) me, 

Dd. iv. 1—4. Codices sunt Orientales. 

Dd. iv. 7—10. Codices sunt Orientales.  . 

Dd. iv. 16. Codex est Grecus in 8vo, A. 1441. in. Chartia- 
scriptus: varias Aristotelis et aliorum Dissertationes continet. 

_ Dd. 31, 32. Codices sunt Orientales. 

Dd. 47—49. Codices sunt Orientales, 
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Dd. 47—49. Codices sunt Orientales. 

Dd. v. 10,11. Codex Orientalis. ' 

Dd. v. 17. Codices Orientales. 

Dd. v.29. Codex est Gracus Chartaceus in 4to. continens 
Analecta ex variis Codicibus- Manuscriptis, manu clarissimi viri 
Humph. Wanleii exarata. 

Dd. v. 34—43. Codices sunt Orientales. 

Dd. v. 48. Codices Orientales. 

Dd. vi. 16. -Codex Orientalis. 

Dd. 18, 19. Duo Codices nitidissime in Chartis Scripti, qui- 
bus continentur Analecta viri cujusdam eruditi e diversis Codicibus 


MSs. 


Dd. vi. 64. Codices Orientales. 


Dd. vi. 84. Codex est Grecus in duodec. manu neoterica in 
Chartis Scriptus. 


P.S. The reader is desired to correct the following Errata in 
the former Number : 

P. 187. line 7. for MM read FMMT : line 11. for WWW FID, 
read WINWNN nd, Megillath Ahashuerosh: line 29. for J, 
Toor, read “VID, Seder. ‘The reader is also desired to take notice, 
that to the end of the account of Dr. Buchanan’s Eastern MSS., 
is to be added another Historia Judaica, which contains the 
History of the Jews of Malabar, and the Origin of the black and 
white Jews in India, in 24 chapters : thin octavo, in the Rabbini- 
cal character. 

Add also Sepher Sepherim, or Origin of the Jews of Malabar, 
being a Hebrew ‘I'ranslation of the Historical Collections. 

Sepher Sepherim, being a correct Translation of the former. 

Cheddushe Malabar, or New Account of the Origin of the 
Jews of Malabar from the time of the Destruction of the Temple 
of Jerusalem. 

Kalchoth, N. 45. 4to. imperfect; written in the Rabbinical 
character. 

Anecdotes of Malabar History: translated from the Hebrew, 
by Mr. Crool of Cambridge. | 

There are also some Engraven Plates. 

The account of the Syriac and other Eastern MSS. presented 
by Dr. B. to the University, will be given on some a Ai 
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O Terra ante alias Ceelo defensa benigno 
Cui quondam festiva dies sine nube refulsit, 
Tu, Regina Sion—Solyme Vos dulcia Regna— 
Non posthac patriam, que longim muta pependit, 
Non dabitur revocare lyram, atgue in margine noto 
Isacidum cantu seros deducere Poles ! 

Heu ! quianam in fatum gens o devota ruine 
Erigeris, sortique ultra obluctaris iniquz 2 
Ecce! iterum oppositi resonant crebro ariete postes, 


_Et propior gravido consurgit vinea dorso. 


At, viden? Ut fervent acies, reboantque ruentim 
Certatim fremitus, et vox insana triumphi ! 

Mox aded vallique et propugnacula muri 

Dant stragem, accipiuntque hostem prostrata furentem. 

Ventum est ad solidas turrito pondere moles 
Antoni—spem jam solam, columenyue relictum : 
Quas tamen obducta armorum cinxere corona. 
Ultro alacres, Martisque extrema pericula poscunt. 

Has contra exsurgit rapido penetrabilis ictu, 

Et vastas vasto incumbit super impete turres 
Machina terrificdm illidens: illz usque minantur 
Suspense, quasseeque labaut per culmina pinne. 
Nec mora, nec requies. At, perrupto objice, Victor 
Ultricem vibrat dextram, qua prima recludit 
Monstravitque viam, cedes, et vulnera miscet 

Jussa Deo: laté Abramidze per nota locorum 
(Necquicquam nota) effusi vix denique sacrum 

Cum fremitu superant, heu ! non remeabile, limen, 

Cui non pervenit tanti, dum fata fuerunt, 
Majestas Templi, et posite Colo Auspice moles? 
Olh ampla effulget species, medioque superbit 
Vasta situ, et laté subjectam despicit urbem : 
Prima repercutiunt nascentis tela diei 
Marmorez turres : hyemali vertice qualis 
Emicat in longum, et ceelesti subrubet auro 
Caucasus, eternasque nives ad sidera tollit. 
Ordine queque suo, Libanon, tua gloria porte 
Bis denz insurgunt : illas argentea texit 
Lamina, czlatisque nitescit lucida signis. 

Hinc ritus absunt steriles ; hinc, Grecia, Divi 
Quot colis, et varias referentia marmora formas; 
Ast habitat sincera Fides, preesensque tuetur 
Spiritus Ltherius, purique Unius Honores : 


_ Ergo queis Adyti fas est penetralia nosse 


Externos prvhibeat gressus ; quin munia solt 
Agnoscunt propria, et certos per seecla ministros. 
Subsistit miro aspectu, gressumque retractat 

Hostilis turba, et visu tota heret in uno, 


for 1818. 


Percellitque animam plusquam terretia voluptas 
Mixta metu, ut Ista quadam formidine lustrat 
Augusti monumentum operis, sacrataque tecta 
Plena Deo quondain, et summo dilecta Jehove. 
Sed preedee sitis exardet—sed nescia fati 
Pectora succendit non exorabile Celum, 
Et przsens Deus, et gliscens divinitis ardor. 
Hine ruere Isacidz, et czecd indignarier irA, 
Precipitesque rapi, sacro dum in limine cernunt 
Ora hominum vetita, et peregrinum insistere Martem. 
Heu! frustra 1—Quid enim valeant sine numine vires? 
Ergo et fatali porta insonat icta bipenni 
Aurea, celateque trabes ; quin cedrina victor 
Claustra ignis vorat, atque incendia debita miscet, 
Et spissam agglomerans ruit atro turbine nubem : 
Corruis heu! veneranda AEdes—Laus alta parentum, 
Corruis—et Ceelo, Tite, nescius ipse repugnas, 
Dum prohibes tantam, flamma superante, ruinam. 
Ergo etiam insuetosque pedes, alienaque noscit 
Undique Judzo vestigia feeda cruore 
Necquicquam secretym adytum: mox culmina sordent 
Exequata solo, fractg sine nomine moles, 
Limenque egregium—nullo reparabile szxclo! 
Quem finem trahat infensi vindicta Jehovee 
Tum videat—neque enim tanta hec monumenta vetustas 
Damnosa abstulerit—dubia dum mente viator 
Desertumque solum longé hinc latéque tuetur, 
Nec, (spatiis quamvis porrectum ingentibus) usquam 
Antiqui veneranda ostentans rudera saxi. 
Tuque etiam, quicunque olim, diademate fretus, 
Impendes operi demens, et non tua condis 
Saxa many vetitam renovans levo omine molem, 
Desine inexpletos Ceeli irritare furores ! 
Desine—Terra tuis en! ipsa obnititur ausis, 
Et ‘tibi non vanus, viden ¢ hic tibi fulgurat ignis. 
Jamque aded, si queis vis belli infesta pepercit, 
Quos acta in saltus, quas non errabis ad oras 
Turba exspes, et longé alio sub Sole requires 
Tutas, si qua usquam loca sint tibi tuta, latebras 
Agnoscenda tuze servans vestigia gentis : 
Scilicet et linguam patriam, barbasque comantes 
More suo, et cognata aliquis mirabitur ora, 
Famosumque genus, seu congesto incubet auro, 
Seu petat extremis lucri commercia terris. 
Nunc quoque longinquum si quis lustraverit orbem, 
Vel prima exorto que tellus sole rubescit, 
Serave decedens cui spargit lumina vesper, 
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Australemve oram, aut Borez longé ultima regna, 
Hic etiam stirpem ejectam, sparsosque Penates, 
Et Solymam peenis foeecundam in seecula novit : 
Nec, dum sanctorum meminit presagia Vatum, 
Expletamque fidem recolit, monitusque tremendos, 
Hec putat esse vices Fortune, et ludicra Fata, 
Sed certo Celi arbitrio videt omnia verti 
Regnantem agnoscens constanti lege Jehovam. 


THOMAS HOLDEN ORMEROD, 
E Couu. Nov. 1818. 
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THE COLISEUM. 


RECORD of empire past, of splendor fied, 
Colossal emblem of the mighty dead ! 
How deeply solemn at this midnight hour 
To view thy relics of departed pow’r ! 
And mark, ‘mid skies serene, the Moon’s pale beam 
Through rents of ruin cast its tranquil gleam! | 
While Rome’s dread Genius walks the hallow’d ground, 
And breathes the soul of Inspiration round. 

Here rifted arches, nodding to their fall, 
In triple circuit lift the pillar’d wall : 
Though spoil’d by rapine of their binding brass, 
Self-poised they hang—an uncemented mass: * 
Here ruin’d piles their rugged front display— 
Commingling strife of grandeur and decay !— | 
Huge corridors, where sculpture breathes no more, 
But rank weeds cluster on the mould’ring floor— 
Deep cavern’d vaults, where tuneless night-birds dwell, 
Or lurks the bandit—in the Lion’s cell. 

No more slow-widening with proportion’d size, 
Tier above tier, those circling seats arise ; 
Whence erst, ‘mid shouting throngs, Imperial Pride 
Look’d down unpitying—while her children died— 
What time the white-rob’d Vestal’s stern command 
Bade hero ruffians lift the hireling hand: — 





™ Tous les trous que !’on voit ont été faits dans le bas Age, pour exstraire 
les crampons de bronze, qui liaient les pierres ensemble. V. Vasi Marien 
ain. ; 
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Proud wreck of guilty Majesty, declare 
Where now thy pomp? thy crowding Myriads where ¢ 
All—all is past, and o’er the crumbling stone 
Stil Desolation rears her giant throne. 
Yet nor barbaric sword, nor bigot rage, 
Nor the sluw canker of corroding Age ; 
But thine own Romans marr'd the grand design,— 
Hew’d princely Fabrics from thy plunder’d mine ;’ 
With Felon hand, defac’d thy form sublime, 
And tam’d that boast, which dar’d the waste of time.— 
Nor yet had spar’d thee—but her wand of peace 
Religion wav’d, and bade the ravage cease ; 
Bade the meek Cross its guardian influence shed, 
And rear'd her altars where her Champions bled. * 
Yes—awful Pile, declare to latest time 
How join’d the reign of Glory and of Crime! 
Sull with that rugged form, that front severe, 
Tell lost Italia what her Fathers were. | 
Awe-struck I scan thy massive bulk, and see 
Majestic Rome’s epitome in thee : 
Her daring Grandeur, cast in Mountain mould— 
Her pond’rous wreck, that speaks the Great of old ; 
For thou, like her, canst mock Oblivion’s sway, 
Proud in thy fall,—triumphant in decay ! 
| THOMAS HOLDEN ORMEROD, 
June 3, 1818. NEw COLLEGE. 





DUPORT’S GREEK PRAYER BOOK. 
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A new edition of this curious work has just appeared in a very 
neat and well-executed reprint. ‘The exactness of the copy thus 
presented, is injured as far as I have observed, by one thing only: 
the names for 1818, King George, Queen Charlotte, the Prince 
dnd Princess of Wales, are inserted instead of the original names 
for 1665, King Charles, Queen Catherine, the King’s mother 
Queen Mary, and James Duke of York. 

On this book being first announced as zn the press, the following 
advertisement was subjoined to recommend it. “ The old edition 
has been long out of print, and, from its scarcity, has become 
expensive: the importance of a reprint will be the better felt, when 
we consider that the work has, of late years, become a favorite book 
at the examinations of candidates for holy orders.” 


a TE ET ETS I I 


' The Farnese and other palaces were built from the Coliseum. V. Kastace. 
* Many Christian Martyrs were devoured by wild beasts on the Axena. 
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people must necessarily have names; others may have been ac- 
quired by commerce, especially‘of objects unknown to the natives 
at the period of the general dispersion. History does not leave us 
room to suppose, that the Israelites ever traded to Britain; but | 
from their vicinity and alliances with the Phenicians, the Hebrew 
words which have been introduced in the Cornish, must have been 
derived through the medium of the latter, who undoubtedly traded 
long in Cornwall, but the extent of whose commerce seems to 
have been exaggerated by the antiquarian, and to have been impli- 
citly re-echoed by the unlearned, because it flattered their national 
prejudices.: 

It is singular, that the ‘Hebrew for é22 1s neither of Phenician, 
Greek, nor Cornish derivation, but a primitive, 772 which was 


probably applied to the substance, from an allusion to the manner 
of procuring that metal. It is well known that the ancient work- 
‘ings for tin were stream works, in which, as at this day, the me- 
tallic particles were separated from the gravel, and collected by 
' washing. Is it then fanciful to suppose, that the Hebrews would 
prefer to give it a name from this circumstance, rather than a 
foreign appellation of difficult pronunciation? They had already 
done so with respect to silver and lead, "03 from DD he desired, 
and By from “BY dust. NWN brass, most probably took its 
name from Wi), a serpent, the color and brightness of whose 
scales it resembled. This appears a strong confirmation that Wm73 
in the third of Genesis, can mean nothing else than a serpent ; nor 
is there any other animal that could have given its name so properly 
to brass, or brass to it. Mr. Weld mentions, in his Travels, that 
there is a copper snake in the United States. We have also a pa- 
rallel instance of a modern commodity, which has lost its real 
name for one more appropriate to its nature, like the above 573 
for tin. Anil is an Arabic word for indigo, and is still retained 
by its more ancient cultivators the Spanish and Portuguese; while 





* From 72, he separated. 


- * Thus we have &pyvpoy from &pyos, white. Ezekiel mentions all the me- 
tals, guld excepted, chap. xxii. 20. 
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in the other parts of Europe, the original word has been either un- 
known, or forgotten, and a more easy appellation substituted, 
merely expressive of the country where it is produced. 

Dr. Borlase informs us,’ that it is one of “the most material 
singularities of this tongue, that the substantive is placed generally 
before the adjective.” This is also the case in Hebrew; for a few 
Biblical exceptions cannot affect a general rule. Thus O27 332 


“AN BW, A wise son maketh a glad father. Prov. xv. 14. » 


ryy-wpy f32. The heart of him that hath understanding seeketh 


knowledge. Prov. xv. 14. The principle is even carried so far, 
that when the adjective precedes, the auxiliary 711, he was, is un- 


derstooag, and to be construed after the noun. Thus, mL WT Ww. 
The word of the Lord is right. Psalm xxiii. 4. Pi the Comish 


the pronouns are incorporated with the verb. They are also suf- 
fixed to Hebrew verbs, as in 1373, he blessed him, from 312; 
iow, he placed him, from DW; and WD), he covered them, from 
7102. —s 

If these coincidences were supported by many other affinities, 
they would add to the argument for some ancient Hebrew con- 
nexion ; but insulated as they are, I apprehend that my are purely 
gecidental, 

We must not confound chronology because the Jews enjoyed 
for a long time the farm of the tin mines. Their affairs, were the 
- most prosperous in Cornwall, from the reign of King John, till 
their expulsion by Edward I.; and the ruins of their establish- 
ments are still known by the names of Jews’ houses. This was at . 
a period, when that unhappy people could not have any influence 
on the language of the country. I am not acquainted with any 
historical record, that fixes the era of their first settlement in Corn- 
wall; but it must have been long subsequent to the loss of their 
national tongue; and it may be conjectured, that it might have 
been soon after the destruction of Jerusalem by ‘Iitus; or it might 
have been as late as the earlier Plantagenets. The presumption 


¢ 





* Natural History of Cornwall, p. 314. 
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for the former period, is derived from the well-known cruel treat- 
ment which they experienced from the Romans, who then worked 

the tin mines, and by whom such a labor was considered as one of 
the severest punishments that could be inflicted on criminals and 

worthless slaves. The town of Marazion, (or as it is literally ren- 
. dered, Market Jew,) would seem to prove that the settlement of 
that people was of long continuance. The argument for the latter 
supposition is drawn from the absence of historical documents re- 
specting the Jews, in Cornwall, till the reign of John. If, there- 
fore, we refer their arrival to either era, it will be evident, that 

the Jews could have had no influence on the Cornish, as the 

Hebrew itself had ceased to be a living tongue-many centuries be- 

fore, and soon after their return from Babylon. 

I shall conclude these remarks with a list of the few Hebrew and 
Cornish words which appear to me to have any resemblance. 
Amenen,----Butter,+++++++eeesefrom ANDI Butter. 

DIN He groaned. 


ya Bahal, (a lord.) 


a 


Amak, coccee Weak, occccecccecs e-eee 
Bealtine,’-.-.. Fires lighted to Belus, -- 


Belee, .---+-+A priest, seeseeccccsses The same. 
 Benk, -coessAn ox, coccccccesccce “pa An ox. 
Bod, -+++++A dwelling, «.sesee+++0 JY. A house. 
Bor, borri, «+ Fatness, .oc0cs ccesvcce NT Fat. 
Caer, ssseesAcity, socceccecceees WD A city. 


Cob,----++e+eTo break, ere eo ee ee  ) 
Cor, o+++ee--Ale, Coveeeeeeeveen0e 
Corn, coocceA horn, oocccececcccce 


Den, +--+ o+e+Men, eoeeeeeeeoes 09-0080 


Erw, o-2ccveerA field, @2OCOCe eeeoone OO 
Ffrwyth, cceeFruit, sccccccccccescce 
a Gawr, eccece trong, ©oeeee eee 8 88 e® 


Glaouen, coeeA coal, eeoeaeveaneveee 806 88 


ND He broke. 
“DW Strong drink. 
TP A horn. 

T1 (Chaldee) that 


man. 


YOR The earth. | 
MD He was fruitful. 
13.) Strong. 

ap A coal. 





* Baul tinney is in Celtic, the place of fire. Ed. 
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Gwyr, ++++ceeA man, eocceccee from 132 A man. 
Habadin, «++-Slavery,++++++seeeeeee  T2Y He served. 
Hal, uhal,..++A hill, ---+seeesees+- Tay He ascended. 
Ithick, ooeeeeCruel, Sees eeuseees phy Perverse. 
Kriha, 2++0eTo call, sssseeeseseeee NOD He called. 
Scoth, e+++++A shoulder, «es+eeeess pit? A shoulder. 
Zeah, esooee Dry, ive Ewes Wow wees iTS Dry. 

Zeth,, osee+eAn AITOW, osercccecece yr An arrow. 


The above list, imperfect as it is, is the best that I have been 
able to collect from my Cornish documents. D. 


LETTER IV. 
GREEK. 


As we leave the Oriental languages, and approach the classical 
era, the examination of Cornish with Greek offers itself as less 
complicated and uncertain. Cornish, as might be expected, con- 
tains more Greek than Hebrew words, and on carefully looking 
over the Vocabulary, I have discovered an insignificant number 
indeed, when taken from such a collection, and which could never 
have had any direct influence upon that tongue. 

The European languages have so many affinities, and the simi- 
larity of their phraseology is so frequent, that they seem to have 
had but one common origin ; and thus confirm the Mosaic account, 
concerning the posterity of Japheth, that ‘‘ by these were the isles 
of the Gentiles divided in their lands ; every one after his tongue, 
after their families in their nations ;” (Gen. x. 5.) or (as it 18 
generally understood), the several divisions of Europe. All these 
retain more or less of Hebrew and Greek ; and that too in words, 
and expressions interwoven in the speech ar the vulgar, and which 
appear to have been coeval with the respective languages ; for I 
do not include any of those terms of art, which have been imtro- 

a a eee 

* This is probably a corruption of Sagitta. Archery does not appear to- 


be aCeltic art. If we trace all the Celtic names of these implements, we 
shall find them Roman. Ed. . aa 
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duced at subsequent periods, to designate more accurately the 
technical forms of art, religion, or science. But because the 
Cornish contains a little Greek, in common with the other Euro- 
pean languages, it is neither reasonable nor philological, to suppose 
that it is particularly allied to it, or that it shares in. its elegance 
and copiousness. Even modern English, perhaps, contains a larger 
number of Greek words than the Cornish ; it possesses much of a 
- Grecian cast, and that too in words, which, it is evident, were never 
introduced for scientific purposes. The affinity of English to 
Latin is considerable, as might be anticipated. It is well known, 
how much Greek there is in the latter, however it may be altered 
and disguised in form and meaning. But Latin is derived from. 
the Celtic, and is an intermediate link which unites it and its deri- 
vative idioms to the Greek language. 1 cannot account for so 
many Greek words in our English, on any other ground, than that 
of this common origin ;' and it is rather to this, than to the Grecian 
trade from Marseilles, that I attribute the Greek, which is inter- 
mixed in the Cornish vocabularies. 

It cannot be denied, that during the long intercourse of the 
Greeks with the coasts of Cornwall, the natives might have be- 





_ 


* The following words, allowing for their disguises, corruptions, and end- 
ings, come from the Greek : 


am, elyl. gather, dyelpw. safe, ods. 
as, &s. great, xpelrroy. say, 7. 
better, BéArepos. ole, pwreds. salt, : 
blow, blast, BdAAw. hope, help, éaxts. scratch, ypdow. 
blunt, d2ufAdw. kind, yévos. send, Inu. 
boy, wais. knee, ydvv. sickle, (d-yxAn. 
call, sxaréw. know, yeu. skiff, oxdoos. 
creep, épre, leave, Aclaxe. spread, owelpw. 
door, 6 like, %xeAos. strong, orepeds. 
double, d:xAois. loose, Abw. sword, of8ypos. 
each, éxaoros. lose, dAéoxw. tame, Saude 
earth, most, pelfwr. tear, relpes. 
eat, dobiw. mother, pirnp. think, donde. 
eye, 8000s. new, véos. tongue, p6éyyos. 
fail, fall, opdAdw. now, viv. tooth, d3ods. 
faith, xloris. one, diva. tree, dpis. 
pag mwarkp. other, aver view, ee. 

re, wup. over, dwép. wet, water, 
first, xpéros. pause, rapo. winter, wash, ‘ bw aad Serés. 
foot, wots. rain, palyw. whole, 3Aos. 
ford, Se rock, rag, crag, piv. wind, de. 
full, wAdos. roof, Bpopos. work, tpyor'. 
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come acquainted with their language, and adopted terms from it, 
either for objects to which they bad already given names, or for 
such as had hitherto been unknown, and were then introduced for 
the first time. As their voyages were subsequent to those of the 
Phenicians, it naturally follows that more of those Greek words 
should have been retained in use, or rather, that the comparative 
recency of that period has been the means that fewer have been 
forgotten, or become obsolete. I will even allow it to be pro- 
bable, that a great deal of Greek, which might have once been 
incorporated with the Cornish, has in the lapse of ages unavoida- 
-bly been lost; but I,can go no farther, unless I wished to imitate 
that ingenuity, which establishes a Greek town of Heraclea on 
Hartland Point, and would make that headland to be the pillars 
which terminated the discoveries of the Phocean navigators. 


The following passage, from Dr. Pryce, deserves some animad- 
version : ; | 


‘‘ As from the Hebrews to the Phenicians, so from the Pheni- 
cians to the Greeks, came letters and arts. . And accordingly from 
the Phenician character, the Greeks appear to have composed 
their letters, and the Latins progressively from the Greeks. So 
likewise our ancient and true Cornish appears to be mostly de- 
rived from the Greek and old Latin tongues, as it partakes much 
of their cadence and softness, with less of the guttural harshness 
peculiar to the Hebrew and Chaldee. This is the more easily 

. accounted for, as the Phenicians about the time of the Trojan war, 
. first discovered the Scilly Islands and the western shores of Corn- — 
wall; with the natives of which they traded for tin, and sold it to 

the Greeks.”‘ Nothing is so calculated to mislead, as the bold 
assertions of an able man, which are therefore implicitly believed, 
and his errors continually repeated. As to his first position, we 
have already examined how little there is of a Phenician or Hebrew 
mixture in the Cornish. Those languages, however, are not so 
generally understood in a Cornishman, to be jealous of the honors 
of his county, and to have a disposition to believe the exaggerated 
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accounts of Phenician commerce, and hence assume it as indubi- 
table, that that people must necessarily have materially altered and 
modified the language of the hatives. But to assert that the 
ancient and true Cornish is mostly derived from the Greek, is an 
hypothesis which must either have been formed from an imperfect 
examination of the subject at all; or have proceeded from an 
ignorance of at least one of the two languages,’ I have indulged 
in a full scope for etymulogy, and yet how very few Greek words 
have been found in the Cornish! and even of these, a certain por- 
‘tion may be disputed. It is true, however, that the Cornish is 
allied to the old Latin tongue, or Celtic, as will appear hereafter ; 
but to affirm that 1t is indebted to this Greek and Lat connexion 
for its freedom from the guttural harshness peculiar to the Hebrew 
and Chaldee, cannot be substantiated by any conclusive argument. 
There is no need to have recourse to those mediums to account 
for its less disagreeable, and more harmonious sound, than its kin- 
dred dialect the Welsh. I ascribed that philological phenomenon 
to very natural causes in a former letter. ‘The reasons I there 
assigned, are not confined to the European dialects, but are uni- _ 
versal. In eastern Asia, the Malay is distinguished for the har- 
mony of its sounds and the elegance of its dicfion. Captain Cook 
alsu found that the languages of Polynesia were full of vowels and 
particularly soft, though the speech of some islands was more 
pleasing than that of others. It is therefore ludicrous to have 
recourse to the intervention of Greek for the superior polish of 
the Cornish tongue, since it is probable, that it might have flowed 
from causes as natural as those which have operated on the Italian, 
the Persian, the Malay, and the Otaheitan. But, as the Doctor 
adds, “ The language at that time spoken in other parts of this 
island, having travelled. over a vast continent, was compounded 
and impure; and therefure we may boldly infer, that the superior 
_ purity of the ancient Cornish is chiefly to be ascribed to its 
genuine introduction from the shores of Greece and Sidon.” The 

ieee) 

* A great connexion must have taken place between the Greeks and the 


Thracians; and many words must have been mutually imported. The 
Jatter were probably Teutonic, Ed. 
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Doctor might as well have said that our tinners are lineally de. . 
scended from Phenician colonies, and that being sprung from 
Sidon, they are, through Canaan, the eldest branch of Ham the 
son of Noah. (Gen. x. 15.) To be serious, if the Doctor here 
means any thing, it must relate to the Greek and Phenician ; but 
how improbable a theory! At most, the Britons could only have 
caught a few foreign words from the factories on their coast, and 
indeed the present state of the Comish confirms this supposition. 
But from the latter part of the quotation, one would understand, 
that the Cornish was introduced from Greece and Sidon, in the 
same manner that the Europeans now carry their languages and 
Institutions to their colonial establishments. Whatever was the 
author’s meaning, his words certainly lead us to imagine that our 
Cornish is only a corruption from the languages of thase nations, 
This is, however, so absurd, that it only requires to be examined 
to be exposed ;. and then it will appear that no more Greek or 
Phenician remains in Cornish than could have been acquired by 
the natives of any country from foreign factories.—Thus far for 
this inconsiderate hypothesis of Dr. Pryce. 


I conclude these remarks with those Cornish words, which 
appear to have affinity to the Greek. 


Water, 


Adietha, Asoldier, ‘A0Anrfs. Dour, ; 
Arth, A bear, “Apxros. Druie, A dragon, Apdicass, 
Avyr, The air, Afp. Dryst, Dar, An oak, Apés. 
Begel, A cowherd, Bovxédos, Edris, Learned, “l3pis. 
Bewe, To live, Bideo. Eiddo, Proper, “I8vos.. 
Bodo, Deep, Baéds. Elin, A cubit, OAS”, 
Carreg, A rock, “Pfryvupi. Enedereu, ‘The bowels, Tdaérepa 
Ceibal, A barge, Kip6n. Enys, An island, Nijoos, 
Clawd, A dike, Kaelw. Erchyl, Dreadful, . “Hpaxdjjs. 
Clewo, To hear, KAbw. Faellu, To err, SpdrArAw. 
Coch, Purple, Kéxros. Flaw, A cut, brdo, 
Cregys, Hanged, Kpendo, Forrior, _A thief, bap. 
Dagrou, _— Tears, Adxpua. Garan, A crane, T'épavos. 
Dan, A tooth, *Odobs. Gaur, Valiant, Tatpos. 
Darras, A door, @dpa. Genys, Begotten, Tevvdes. 
Deanon, Gods, Ceol. Geyleisio, To tickles Tyree, 
Deysif, A petition, Aefhors. Gheluys, Called, Kaléw, 
Dilliis, Manifest, Ajjros. Gruah, An old woman, Ipais. 
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Guis, 
Guon, 
Guy, uy, 
Halein, 
Henath, 
Hesuek, 


Houl, Sal, 


Huigeren, 
Hylwys, 


A sow, “Ts. 

I know, Tres. 
Water, “Te, 
Salt, “AAS. 
Generation, T&eas. 
Ease, “‘Hovxla. 
The sun, “HXuos. 
A father-in-law, ‘Exupés. 
To cry out, "OroA Kw. 
To command, “Apxw. 
Crabs, Katepos. 
Nails, Kérrpop. 
A fountain, Kphrg. 
A coast, Xdpe. 

A dog, K buy, 
To speak, Aaréo, 


La, 
Meroin, 
Nef, 
Nyddhu, 
Oin, 
Oye, 
Pemp, 
Perna, 


Porthwys, 


Resas, 
Reuki, 
Riou, 
Ryn, 
San, 


Skez, 
Yan, 
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The vulgar, §Aads. 

A girl, Meipaxios 
Heaven, Nepéan. 
To spin, NG6es. 

A lamb, . “Ors. 

An egg, “Qov. 
Five, Tidvre. 
To buy, Tleprdes, 
A ferryman,  TlopOpeds 
To flow, *Pebow. 
To snore, “Péyxeuw. 
Cold, “Plyos. 
A promontory, ‘Piy. 
Safe, és. 

A shadow, Sela, 

A yoke, Zvya. 


The following are also derived from the Greek, but it is evident 
from their meanings, that they are not of a very ancient date, and. 
that they were naturalised subsequent to the conversion of the 
Britons to Christianity. 


Abestely, 
Ancar, 
Badeza, 
Brefusy, 
Cloireg, 
Diagon, 
Ebscob, 
Egios, 
Erhmit, 
Grest, 


Apostles, *Amoo'réaAot. 
A hermit,  *Avaxwplrns. 
To baptise, Barrifw. 
Prophets, § Tpogjra:. 
A clergyman, KAfpiros. 

A deacon, A:dxovos. 

A bishop, "Enloxowos. 
A church, =" ExxAnota. 
A hermit, Epnplrns. 
Christ, re 


Jedhewon, Jews, "lovdalot, 
Krestudnian,Christians, Xpioridvo, 
Manach, A monk, Movaxés. 
Mihal, Michael, Mixdma. 
Pasch, The Passover, lidoxa. 

- Penhast, §$Whitsuntide, Mevrexdoros. 
Satnas, Satan, Zardvas, 
Senedh, A synod, Zévodos. 
Scol, A school, SxXoAh. 


The signification of all the words of this latter list determines 
their age at once. 


D. 


f 
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| OBSERVATIONS ON SOME 
ORATIONS ASCRIBED TO CICERO. 





No. I11.—{ Continued from No. xxxtv. p. 409.] 


E/gurpem quum* C. Marcelli, viri optimi et commemorabili pietate 
preediti, lacrymas modo vobiscum viderem, omnium Marcellorum 
meum pectus memoria offudit: quibus tu etiam mortuis, M. Marcelle 





" Equidem quum-—memoria offudit) Commemorabili pietate, vel alia virtute, 
preditus nemo reperitur apud Ciceronem, etsi hoc genus laudis el frequen- 
tissimum est; et mémorabili fortasse usus esset fideliore memoria Scriptor. 
Agnoscendum autem est bonum judicium aut potius magna fortuna, quod 
Orator optimum virum illum accuratius designare neglexit, et extrema ‘etiam 
Oratione simpliciter fratrem appellavit, quod nomen non tantum ad ger- 
manum sed ‘et patruelem pertinere constat. Alioqui mors, que sepe homi- 
num scripta expungit et reliqua turbat consilia, forsan hujus quoque Scrip- 
toris spem infregisset, certumique indicium voGelas ex historia preberet. 
Nam quos perisse civili bello duos Consules memorat Cicero Philipp. x111. 
14, ii sunt C. Marcellus, frater germanus Marci nostri, et L, Lentulus Crus. 


' Vide Perizon. Animadvv. hist. c. rx. p. $96. et Ferrat. Epp. rv. 5. f. Sed 
‘Hud ad liquidum perduci nequit. Mox conjunctivus viderem rectus est et 


optimi usus ; 1n quo et similibus grammaticis minutiis nuperum Editorem 
errare pbtuisse, summe mireris. Plus dubitationis habet extremum verbum 

opter duplicem in libris scripturam, in aliis et meliortbus quidem, offudit ; 
in aliis-et pluribus, effodit. Sed priorem harum lectionum Latine consue- 
tudinis esse, ii ipsi, qui eam ob fidem librorum pretulerunt, oullis exemplis, 
nulla analogie ratione demonstrant; et cras forsan, non hodie sperabo, 
exstiturum alio tempore, qui id facere conetur. Nam primum huic verbo 
accusativus jungi non potest; tum per se nibili est, memoria alicujus offudit 
pectus meum, aut pectus memoria offusum, aut pectori meo offusa est memoria ; 
denique nullus hic omnino locus est verbo offundere, nec memoriam offundere 
quisquam dixit umquam pro refricare, id quod temere sumebat Grevius. 
Alterum illud, vulgatum olim et a Victorio V. L. xxxiv. 9. ceterisque usque 
ad Gruterum eruditissimis Viris defensum, minore quidem molestia pre- 
aitur, neque tamen nulla. Rursus enim duplex exsistit interpretatio hujus 
verbi: altera hec, que hodie imperitissimo cuique prima in animum 
-veniat, commovit, percussit, laceravit, ut sensus sit: Marcellorum omnium 
anthi memoria subiit non sine singulari acerbitate vel dolore animi mei, quum 
unum eorum pro alterius salute lacrymantem viderem ; altera Victorii est, ut 
alia translatione capiatur aperuit hoc sensut Marcellorum subita recordatio 
patefecit sibi viam in animum meum. Ita nova optio data est, sed talis, ex 
qua equidem neutram partem capere velim. Nam posterius remedium 
extreme est desperationis, magnoque auctore ejus indignum: prius autem 
quamquam imaginem offert tritissimam, tamen ipsum voca ulum, hac 
vi positum, longe recedit a vetustatis consuetudine, Confodere, opinor, 
citius erat tolerandum, quum certe pectus confossum telo dicatur, Valerio 
‘Maximo etiam causa confossa crimine etc.; seq effossum pectus sic abhorret ab 
ingenio lingue, nullius ut probati scriptoris auctoritate excusar! queat. 
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conservato, dignitatem suam reddidisti, nobilissimamque familiam, 
jam ad paucos redactam, pene ab interitu vindicasti. Hunc tu 
igitur diem™ tuis maximis et innumerabilibus gratulationibus jure 
antepones. Hzc enim res unius est propria C. Cesaris: cetere 





Quare, his rejectis, nihil superest nisi conjectura Faérni, memoriam effudit: 
at id ipsum nihil est, etsi Patricius hoc dicit videri sibi etiam atque etiam 
considerandum. Ego certe quo id diligentius considero, eo magis et aptam 
sententiam et Ciceronianam dictionem requiro. 
Quibus tu—pene ab interitu vindicasti) Ferri potest, quod conservato 
‘cit pro restituto; etsi non est sermo de acie, neque homini vitam, sed 
yatriam et dignitatem reddidit Cesar. Ita supra §. 2. etiam junxit conser- 
‘patam ac restitutam, exemplo quidem Catilin. 111. 1., verumtamen minus 
‘accommodate loco, quam apud Cicerunem. Deinde quod familiam dicit 
ad paucos redactam, pertinet hoc ad memoratum unum C. Marcellum et ad 
‘paucitutem summam amicorum, propinquorum et necessariorum in M. Marcelli 
epist. inter Famil. rv. 11., quum Cicero aliud significare videatur, semel 
iterumque totam Marcelli domwm scribens, et genus Marcellorum ac Mareele 
Ginorum. Utcumque se ea res habuit, in verbis, pene ab interitu vindicasti, 
in animo recursant ex Or. post R. in Sen. c. 10. Metelli ab inferis et 
ex Acheronte excitati, et plures loci in Indice consignati propter ineptum 
‘ud complementum orationis. 
* Hunc tu igitur diem etc.) “ Diem, videndum: non quin per se rectum 
sit, sed quia h.1. cum eo, quod sequitur, non satis convenit. Statim enim 
-comparat hunc diem, non cum aliis diebus aut temporibus, sed cum gratu- | 
lationibus, que mihi non plane directa esse videtur comparatio. Legerim, 
Hanc igitur tu rem, pro diem: sequitur enim in redditione cause statim: 
Hec enim res, et rursus mox, Hujus autem rei. Sed tamen libenter quero 
aliud, quod reponam, sive laudem, sive quid aliud. Fidem non ge 
abesset a diem: sed et hoc videndum. Quid si, Hoc tu igitur diem? com- 
mutatis videlicet litteris idem pro diem. Quid? si diem plane deleas, et 
simpliciter legas: Hanc tu igitur tuis maz. etc. et quidem hanc, ut subau- 
dias gratulatsonem. Quid autem denique? si totum lJegas sic: Henc ts 
igitur laudem, que unius est propria Cesaris, tuis muximis et innumerabilibus 
gratulationibus jure antepones. Cetera enim duce te gesta, magna illa quidem, 
sed tamen—hujus autem rei tu idem duzx es et comes: que quidem tanta est etc, 
Dixi, quod videretur, et quidem utcumque videretur: tu quin tuo judicio 
utare, nihil impedio.” Animi causa totam posui annotationem Patricii, 
ut discant lectores, non nostra demum ztate ortam esse hanc modestam 
levitatem criticam. Acute tamen sensit Vir doctus, quam sint ingrata 
hec et perperam vincta: Hunc tu diem—Haec enim res—Hujus autem rei. 
De cetero, ne dubita gratulationes Rhetorem scripsisse pro supplicationibus ; 
nec id male, nisi quod Sxvpoy quiddam videtur esse in tuis et in mazximis, - 
Nemo enim nos docebit, que sit pe leone magna, aut ubi veteres scrip- 
serint Cesaris, Pompeii, etc. gratulationem vel supplicationem. Preterea 
ro re nimis grave vocabulum est innumerabilibus: nam, etiamsi singuli 
esti dies numerentur, numerus eorum non ingens fuerit, qui facile potuit 
iniri ex Senatus consultis; tametsi verum est, Cesari plurium, quam 
cuiquam ante ipsum, dierum supplicationes decretas esse. Forsan intem- 
pestive meminerat Rhetor loci pro Deiot. c. 4. f. ‘Cn. Pompeii bella, vio- 
torias, triumphos, consulatus, admirantes numerabamus:; tuos (intell, ille 
omnia) enumerare non possunius.” 


é 
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duce te geste, magne ille quidem, sed tamen multo maximogue 
comitatu. Hujus autem rei tu idem et dux es et comes: que quidem 





Cesuris—duz es et comes) Jam persequitur ducem et comitatum, sed sine 
centurione, prefecto etc., que et hiclocum habebant, sermone plane eundem 
gyrum variante. Ceterum lectiones pretuli Grevianas, ex optimis MSS. 

uctas et auribus gratiores. Neque Ernestium ita offendere debebant 
vocabula magne ille, ut deleta pro glossemate cuperet. Vere quidem ille 
monuit, particulas sed tamen referri ad illa, duce te geste: at non vidit, 
duplicem relationem particularum erranti placuisse Scriptori. Qui si 
Cicero fuisset, ne is quidem conjunxisset cetere duce te geste quidem, pos- 
trema voce sic ad finem rejecta. Igitur acumen Viri doctissimi bhabet ipsius 
Auctoris reprehensionem. 

Que quidem tanta est—laudibus) Laudibus justitie puta, nescio cujus, et 

lenitatis, hodie collectis, Ita ut caperemus vocem, ex antitheto redditam 

ibus, optabat Declamator; alioqui /audes Casaris vel imprimis bellice 
intelligi deberent. Sed, quod sepe hic videmus, non tam singula verba 
nobis reprehendenda sunt, quam universa sententia et compositio. Sen. 
tentia h. |. talis est: Quod hodie fecisti, tantum est, tamque gloriosum, ut, 
quum tropea et monumenta, in honurem tuum exstructa, ocius serius 
interitura sint, temporis diuturnitas bujus diei gloriam etiam auctura 
videatur. Ad hoc apte reponere potuisset Cesar: Pereant, per me licebit, 
tsta monumenta, si modo apud posteros manebit gloria mea, imperatoriis parte 
virtutibus: hac vero, ni inscitia humani ingenit fullor, multo diuturnior fore 
videtur, quam laudes ex uno cive post tot alios restituto, in quo beneficio tw 
tam moleste linguam exerces.—In verbis, que ineptam sententiam paullo. 
ineptiorem reddunt, non arguam dvcxdacvéor post e#tas, quale minime est 
oratoris Ciceronis, nec sanabile variis lectionibus: u¢ nudla trop. et mon. 
tuis allat. finem sit etas—ut tr. et m. tuis nulla umquam allat, sit f. etas— 
ut tr. et mon. tuis nonnumquam—vel nonnulla allat. f. sit etas ; ubi nonnulla 
etas esset erigua. Nam his omnibus modis Scriptori auxilium ferre volue- 
runt librarii. Verum qualis ista structura est: Lenitas tua florescet quo- 
tidie magis, ita ut—afferat laudibus? Omitto verba detrahere et afferre, 
pro adimere et adjicere, minus idonea esse quam pro Deiot. c. 1. pr.: 
nonne res jubebat hic quoque scribi allatura sit ? Quod recte animad- 
vertisse videntur’ ii, qui, omisso st, corrigebant: Ita, quantwn—afferet 
laudibus. Sic vero suivatur arena, quam speciose vinciunt Ciceronianwj 
particule, ita ut. An igitur ex uno duobusve codd. plaeet legere, ita ut— 
afferet? Vitiosa quidem hec scriptura plerisque videbitur : sed illustrem 

imilis constructionis proferre licet auctorem, Heynium in Epist. ad 
Schaubachium, p- 11. gsavissimo loco de adversario quodam suo;, “ Cer- 
tabo cum nemine, etsi injuria provucatus ; si tamen certabo, certamen esto, 
user de litteris melius merebitur.” De reliquo audiamus Patricium, vim et 
venustatem ultimoruin verborum, Quantum—tantum, subtiliter explicantem : 
« Si dixisset: Opera quidem tua non erunt sempiterna ; nam ut tibi ipsi mors 
imuminet, ita opera quoque tua vetustate consumentur ; at vero laus tua ope- 
rumque tuorum erit wmortalis: si, inquam, dixisset sic, satis dixisset. Nunc 
id ipsum etiam auget ad hunc modum: Quo minus diu opera tua exstabunt 
et vigebunt, hoc laus eorum diuturnior est futura, et quidem diulurnior sic, 
ué non modo in suo statu permaneat, sed etiam magis utque magis crescat, 
Nimirum usura omnis non satis diuturne vite tue lang tuorum 
‘sarcietur longinquitate et incremento continuo immortalium laudum tua- 
rum.” Immo etiam subtilius: De operibus tuis quoque anno tegule decident; 
singult anni aliquid adjicient leudibus tus. 
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tanta est, ut tropzis munumentisque tuis allatura finem sit etas; 
(nihil enim est opere aut matiu factum, quod aliquando non conficiat 
et consumat vetustas ;) at hec tua justitia et lenitas animi floreseet 
quotidie magis, ita ut, quantum operibus tuis diuturnitas detraket, 
tantum afferat laudibus. Et ceteros quidem omnes victores bellorum 
civilium jam ante xquitate et misericordia viceras: .hodierno vero 
die te ipsum vicisti. Vereor," ut hoc, quod dicam, perinde intelligi 
auditu possit, atque ego ipse cogitans sentio: ipsam victoriam vicisse 
videris, quum ea ipsa, que illa erat adepta, victis remisisti. Nam 
quum ipsius victoriz conditione jure omnes victi occidissemus, cle- 





" Vereor—visque devicta est) Cicero, si quid video, scripturus erat, 
Ac vereor; nunc nobis non Ciceronis consuetudo in mentem venit, sed 
grave dictum Sanchonis Panse: Vos quidem, quid dicam, non intelligitis, 
amici: sed bonus deus intelligit. Neque adeo nos, plura de h.J. monituros, 
deterret auctoritas Asconii Pediani, hec ipsa laudantis ad Divinat. in 
Cacil. c. 6, pro exemplo oxymori, Victoriam ipsam vicisse videris, quod leni- 
tum dicit prepositis his, Vereor u¢ etc. Ibidem autem affert scripturam, 
a nobis rursus reductam, ut—perinde intelligi auditu possit, quum alii legant 
wereor ne— perinde ; alii, vereor ut-—non perinde; alii, vereor ne—non 
persnde: affert etiam ego ipse, quarum vocum | Made multi MSS. ignorant. 

empe in talibus fidem meretur diligens Grammaticus, vetusti codicis 
lectiunes sequutus: in ceteris rebus nostro nobis libero utendum est judi 
cio. Itaque hic argutissime dictum miramur, ipsam victoriam vicisse, quum 
satis videri deberet, te ipsum vicisti, scil. victorem. Non quod illam super- 
lationem sensu vel exemplis carere putem: nam quid ea sibi velit, statim 
intelligitur; et ex laudatis ab Abramo locis Valer. Max. 1x. 3, 5., et Incerti 
Panegyr. in Constantin. c. 21. patet, eandem sententiam his quoque Decla- 
matoribus placuisse : at Ciceronem non crediderim, si audaculam argutiam 
Joqui vellct, tam insulso lenimento eam correcturum fuisse, quod vel pru- 
dentibus auditoribus imperitiam, vel ipsi infantiam, exprobrare videretur. 
Alias enim satis disertum novimus Ciceronem, scientemque ita loqui, ut 
intelligi audita possint, que cogitans senserit ; nec dubium est, guin inter 
tot et tantus auditores ejus fuerint multi, qui animis facile comprehenderent 
ab eo excogitata. Mox merito displicuit nonnullis vulgata lectivs gstcm ea 
ipsa; abestque ipsa ab optimis codd., Patricius autem attulit conjecturam, 
quum ea, que tpsa illa eras adeptus. Denique in his, Quum ipsius dittorie 
conditione jure omnes victi occidissemus, obliti sunt belli nostri Intpp: notare 
turpem adulationem, qua nibil indignius tam splendido consessu dici 
potuisse arbitror: verumtamen heserunt in verbis,; pattiny conditione, 
partim jure deletum cupientes; et posterius non sine codd. quorundam 
consensu ; quamquam Grevius tuetur utrumque, cui hactenus accedo, ut 
Rhetorem hec ita potuisse scribere non dubitem; an ita scripserit, noa 
audeam affrmare. Neque vero assentior Manutio de verbo occidissemus, 

uod mibi scriptum videtur pro occidere debuissemts, quum ille in alia 
significatione ejus verbi magnam vim admiretur. “ Factum enim dicitut, 
a ipsius victorie conditione fieri facile potuit: quo plus additur ad 
saris laudem, qui conservet eos, qui jum occiderant.” Conf. ad Or. pro 
‘Domo, §. 132. In appendice subjuncta, Recte igitur etc., nihil video nisi 
frivolam argute sententiz repetitionem, siquidem victoria conditio visqué 
eee victoriam reddit, periphrasi scilicet Ciceroniana: nec reperio, quid in 
is extremis insit ad lenienda superiora, uti censebat Manutius. 
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mentize tuz judicio conservati sumus. Recte igitur unus invictus es, 
a quo etiam ipsius victoriz conditio visque devicta est. 

Atque hoc C. Czsaris* judicium, Patres Conscripti, quam late 
pateat, attendite. Omnes enim, qui ad illa arma fato sumus negcio 
quo reipublice misero funestoque compulsi, etsi aliqua culpa tene- 





* Atque hoc C. Caesaris—sumus) Doceri velim, quare attendere jubent 
Senatum, postquam dixit, non unum Marcellum servatum esse, sed omnes, 
qt jure victoriz occidendi fuissent. Nam quum dicit,latissime patere 
beneficium Cesaris, hanc ipsam rem significat. In seqq. ei pre oculis vel 
animo versabatur nonnihil ex c.6. pro Ligar.: inde atque ex c. 1. est etiam, 
quod habet de judicio, quo omnes absoluti sunt sceleris, etsi aligua culpa 
tenentur erroris humani. Ubi nove dixit culpam erroris, et nullo, quod 
sciam, probati scriptoris exemplo; etsi scio, ex errore sepe oriri culpam, 
atque heec duo nonnumquam ouvérusa esse, velut apud Ovidium, de causa 
relegationis sdz quzrentem: quippe hec non sufficiunt ad detendendam 
Hlam juncturam, quuin cu/pa non modo aliud, sed etiam gravius quiddam 
sit, quam error. Itaque melius Cicero 1.1], inter se opposuit culpam et 
erratum, quae hic ejus imitator scelus et culpum erroris humani ; tametsi 
numero illum superat vocabulorum. 

Nam quum M. Marcellum—videtis) Deprecantibus vobis et nullo dept o- 
conte sunt antitheta, que vix quicquam conferunt ad sententiam; et, ut 
aliquid faciznt, alterum oratorie falsum esse animadvertit Manutius. Nam 
ipsum fateri Famil. rv. 7. extr. se apud Cesarem deprecatore eguisse, scil. 
genero Dolabella. Sed ea in re errare nun potuit Scriptor, ab illarum 
epistularum lectione recens, vereque ex contextu loci sensum arripuit 
Ferratius, p. 417. ‘‘His omnibus Senatoribus multo ante Cesar conces- 
serat, aliquo vel propinquorum vel amicorum deprecante, ut incolumes 
frui patria et venire in Senatum possent: hodie vero, quum Marcellum, 
deprecunte Senatu, restituisti, me quoque, ait Cicero, et reliquos Pompeianos 
reipubl. reddidists, nullo penitus deprecunte. Ante hunc diem non vide- 
bamur nobis patrieque satis restituti.” In his autem Grevius ex Erfurt. 
suo recepit et iterum, respectu reditus Ciceroniani ab exilio. At primum 
nihil tale-adjectum est pro Ligar. §. 7.; tum, quod gravius est, iilo tempore | 
vir etiam sibi ipsi reddebatur: cont. Famil. 111. 10. et ad Or. pust R. ad 
Quir. c. 4, p.98. Quidni ergo scripserit Cicero, memet iterum mihi et retpub- 
ice # Quocirca acquiescendum arbitror in vu!gato item, quamvis id forsan 
tectius pusitum esset ante religuos, ubi rursus displicet éodvBerov, nisi, con- 
juactione repetita, apodosin faciendam putes a verbis, Non ille hostis. 
Nam sic coenserta sunt omnia, ut et hec verba trahere tibi liceat, quo | 
velis, et, si stomachum nimis moverit nugator, etiam illa, nedlo deprecante, 
referre ad religuos viros. Jam in clausula joculare est, quod viri amplissimt 
in Senatu magnifice circumspiciunt, suam frequentiam et dignitatem videntes, 
Intelligimus, quumodo frequentiam spectare potuerint; sed Senatoria dig- 
nitas et amplitudo, quum nulla insignia haberent Senatores, qui non iidem 
magistratus essent, nobis propemodum talis videtur, qualis est pupuli Rom, 
dignitas et majestas, juncta frugibus, regionibus, oppidis Italie, in Or. ad 
Quir. pust R. §. 4. p. 90. Conf. pro Domo. p. 142. 

Non ille hostes—susceptum) Certavit cum Cicerone pro Ligar. §. 19. 
** Quumodo autem tu de republ. bene meritus esses, si tot sceleratos 1nco- 
lumi dignitate esse voluisses? Secessionem tu illam existimavisti, Cesar, 
initio, non bellum; non hostile odium, sed civile dissidium ; utrisque cupi- 
entibus rempub!. salvam, sed partim consiliis, partim studiis a communi 
utilitate aberrantibus.” : 
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mur erroris humani, a scelere certe liberati sumus. Nam quum M. 
Marcellum, deprecantibus vobis, reipublice conservavit ; memet 
mihi et item reipublice, nullo deprecante, reliquos amplissimos viros 
et sibi ipsis et patriz reddidit ; quorum et frequentiam et dignitatem 
hoc ipso in consessu videtis. Non ille hostes induxit in Curiam, 
sed judicavit, a plerisque ignoratione potius et falso atque inani metu, 
bs a cupiditate aut crudelitate bellum esse susceptum. Quo qui- 

em in bello’ semper de pace audiendum putavi; semperque dolui, 
non modo pacem, sed orationem etiam civium, pacem flagitantium, 
repudiari. Neque enim ego illa, nec ulla umquam sequutus sum 
arma civilia; semperque mea consilia pacis et toge socia, non belli 





2 Quo quidem in bello—voluntarium) Leve est, ingratum tamen auribus, 
ee sine ulla figura ter repetitur semper in verbis, Semper putavi, semper 
t, semperque mea consilia. Incertum vero, simpliciterne Auctor scripserit 
audiendum; an, quod alii codd. habent, agendum: an, utraque voce conjuncta, 
agendum audiendumque ; quod postremum sic interpretatur Heumannus : 
«Non solum proceres semper agere debuisse de pace, sed audiendas fuisse 
etiam preces civium pacem desiderantium, itemque consilia eorum qui pacem 
suadebant.” Sed ne ita quidem offensio cessat ex xoAvAcylg, non modo pacem 
sed orationem etiam civium pacem flagitantium, uti in plurimis et optimis MSS. 
legitur pro vulg. efflagitantium, de quo conf. ad Or. post R. ad Quir. p. 103. 
Paullo post Faérous et Patricius expungi suadebant socia, in quo aliquid 
vidisse eos opinor. Certe adjectio vocis non habet Ciceronianam copiam ; 
neque alius proborum scriptorum consilia dixit socia toge vel armorum. Nam 
quod eloquentia a Cicerone alicubi appellatur paces comes otiique socia,. non 
ad quidvis aliud ea formula transferri potest; neque illo loco socia dixit — 
¢. Sed, ut aliquando attingamus prudentiam civilem, quz pluribus 
Jocis Orationis hujus admodum tenuis est: qua fronte Cicero palam dicere 
sustinuisset, se Pompeii partes sequutum esse privato, non publico officio ? 
Haud quzrimus de Latinitate: alioqui culparemus hanc ipsam juncturam 
publicé offcii, tum et nudum hominem, de quo v. ad Or. post R. in Sen. 
p. 47. Sed hec minuta sunt prz istius professionis turpitudine. Nam 
quod Manutius monuit, eam pertinere ad colligendam Czsaris benevolen- 
tam: annon vir eloquentissimus eam rem facere poterat inoffensius ? 
Varie ille pro temporibus et locis de suo studio partis Pompeiane loquitur ; 
nusquam, ne in epistolis quidem, sic abjecte et deposita dignitate, sicut 
bh. ]. in consessu gravissimorum virorum. Scilicet non reipydl. causa, sed 
privata necessitudo fortunam ejus conjunxit cum Pompeii fortuna: una benefi- 
ciorum a Pompeio acceptorum memoria impulit eum, ut ad interitum rueret 
voluntarium. Heccine ut in Curia et ad Czsarem garrire ausus sit Consu- 
laris ! Credat, qui cupiet: nos ex Ligariana et Dejot. c. 4. extr. cognoscere 
nobis videmur, quomodo de causa et de Pompeio publice sentiendum duxerit 
Cicero. Nam aliter judicanda sunt ea, gue ad amicos scripsit, unde 
aliquid compilare parum astute animum induxerat Declamator. Ut Famil. 
vi. 6. “Veritus sum deesse Pompeii saluti, quum ille aliquandv non 
defuisset mez. Itaque vel officio, vel fama bonorum, vel pudore victus, 
ut in fabulis Amphiaraus, sic ego prudens et sciens ad pestem ante oculos 
positam sum profectus.” Quamquam et hic et alibi non ita abjecte sentit, 
etiam inter amicus. Ad Att. v1ir.3. “ Quum merita Pompeii summa erga 
saluiem meam, tum etiam reipubl. causa me addusit etc.” Indidem sumtum 
~ est, quod additur, nulla cupiditate et ne spe quidem. Ad Famil. iv. 14. 
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atque armorum fuerunt. Hominem sum sequutus privato officio, 
non publico; tantumque apud me grati animi fidelis memoria valait, 
ut, nulla non modo cupiditate, sed ne spe quidem, prudens et sciens 
tamquam ad interitum rverem voluotarium. Quod quidem meum 
consilium minime obscurum fuit. Nam et in hoc ordine, integra re, 
multa de pace dixi," et in ipso bello eadem etiam cum capitis mei 





“ Si vicissent ii, ad quos ego pacis spe, non belli cupiditute adductus acces- 
seram; tamen intelligebam, iratorum homiuum et cupidorum et insolen- 
tlum quam crudelis futura esset victoria.” Diverso tamen sensu hec dici, 
facile apparebit. Ad Att, virr.2. “Facio pluris omnium hominum nemi- 
hem, (quam Pompeium,) sed non sitam in eo judico spem de salute reipubdl.”, 
Ad Fam. vi1.,3. “ Desperans victoriam, primum capi suadere pacem, cujus 
fueram semper auctor.” Et rx. 5. “ Sequuti sumus non spem, officium 5° 
reliquimus autem non officium, sed desperationem.” Ad Att. x. 2. “Sine 
spe conamur ulla; melius si quid acciderit, mirabimur.” Pro Ligar. §. 28.- 
“ Pacis equidem semper auctor fui; sed tum sero: erat enim amentis, 
quum aciem videres, pacem cogitare. Omnes, inquam, vincere volebamus ; 
tu certe precipue etc.” Atque istas ineptias ut proferret personatus Con- 
sularis, valuit grati animi fidelis memoria. ‘Barbara secula dixerunt grati- 
tudinem, non magis Ciceroniano usu, quam est ista periphrasis, que et 
ipsa in longe diversam significationem trahi se patitur. 

* Multa de pace dizi) Jejunius hoc scripsit Sophista, quam pro solito 
ornatu formularum, quem amat ex Ciceronis, si non arte, certe consue- | 
tudine. Epp. Fam. v. 21. “Quavis tuta conditione pacem accipere malui, . 
quam viribus cum valentiore pugnare.” Et vr. 6. “Quid ego pretermisi 
aut monitorum aut querelarum, quum vel iniquissimam pacem justissimo 
bello anteferrem?” etc. Reliqua de sui capitis (non partis mea, ut ex © 
aliquot codd. notatur) pericudo partim universe ad Pompeianorum pugnandé 
cupidorum insanias (Fam. iv. 1.) pertinent, partim imprimis ad illud dis- 
crimen, quum post Pharsalicam pugnam Pompeius filius et alii in Cice- 
_ Fonem strictis gladiis irruerent, teste Plutarcho Cic. p. 880 D., cujus facti 
nusquam in scriptis suis mentionem facit Cicera, neque hoc loco sine quo- 
dam rubore facere potuisset. 

Ex quo—fuerit iratior etc.) Ex quo? Num ex eo, quod Cicero semper 
pacem et concordiam bello pretulit? an ex eadem misera arfe, que Cice- 
ronianam dictionem zmulari studet talibus transeundi formulis, ut Ex quo 
—Quod ei quidem—Quo quidem in bello—Ezt ceteros quidem—Que quidem ego 
—Altque hoc—Neque enim etc. In ont caudam habemus similem capiti; 
nihil admodum preter verba et clausulam. Nam hec languida laus est: 
Cesar alios, ut Ciceronem, conservandos statim censuit; aliis, bellandi 
cupidis, fuit offensior. Ex eaque re jubemur existimare, que Cesaris de 
omni bello voluntas fuerit. Se hicntia tamen non tam mula est, quam 

utide et ambigue expressa. Nisi enim Marcellus deinde quodummodo 
Inter auctofes pacis reterretur, periculum foret, ne quis eum ceteris illis 
-annumeraret, quibus Cesar fuit iratior, ut sane fuit in Marcellum. Simul 
hoc fheptum est, quod ad verba, id minus mirum, ex duobus membris pra 
gressis unum prius referri oportet, Cesarem auctores pacis conservasse, vel, 
ut posthac variandi causa dicitur, dilerisse. Ceterum diligere Ciceronem 
ceepit Cesar demum post victoriam Pharsalicam: cf. pro Tiger. c. 3: ad 
hoc igitu? tempus pertinet istud statim, quod an sit statim, dubium faciunt 
verba, guum esset incerius exitus etc. 
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periculo sensi. Ex quo jam nemo erit tam injustus rerum existimator, 
qui.dubitet, quze Czsaris voluntas de bello fuerit, quum pacis auc- 
tores conservandos statim censuerit, ceteris fuerit iratior, Atque id 
minus mirum fortasse tum, quum esset incertus exitus et oe 
fortuna belli: qui vero victor pacis auctores diligtt, is profecto de- 
clarat, se maluisse non dimicare, quam vincere. 

Atque hujus quidem rei’ M. Marcello sum testis: nostri enim 
sensus, ut in pace semper, sic tum etiam in bello congruebant. 
Quoties ego eum, et quanto cum dolore vidi, quum insolentiam cer- 
torum hominum, tum etiam ipsius vietoriz ferocitatem extimescentem ! 
Quo gratior tua liberalitas, C. Cesar, nobis, qui illa vidimus, debet 
esse: non enim jam cause sunt inter se, sed victorize comparande. 
Vidimus tuam victoriam preliorum exitu terminatam ; gladium vagina 
‘vacuum’ in Urbe non vidimus. Quos amisimus cives, eos Martis vis 





¥ Atgue hujus quidem rei—comparande) Hujus rei aut nulla grammatica 
relatio est, aut nimium remota: sola conjectura reperias, id eo spectare, 
quod Marcellus quoque consilia pacis agitaverit. Atqui commentum hoc 
est, quo nec Cesar, nec quisquam Senatorum falli potuit: sed Auctor 
ungues rodenti opus fuit quibusdam verbis, que novas sententiolas ag- 
lutinarent. Ac sufficiebat, credo, verba esse Ciceroniana, ut et formu- 
am certi homines, de iis, quos invidiosum est nominare. Cont. Epp. 
ad Fam. xvi. 11. pro Flacco, c. 38. pro Dejot. c. 4, etc. Quamquam nunc 
vel id ipsum dicere, coram nonnullis haud dubie talibus certis hominibus, 
non carebat invidia. Vide que adscripsi ad Or. pro Domo, p. 167. 
In patheticu loco, Quoties ego etc. accurate legentem offendunt particule, 
um, tam etiam, quibus res fere eedem copulantur preter consuetudinem 
otum scriptorum. Quippe non solum eorundem hominum est victoria, 
. (in spe, aiunt,) quorum est insolentia; sed etiam ferocitas victorie eadem 
est, quz insolentia, nisi quod gravius sonat vox. Deinde i//a bulbe refertur 
al énsolentiam Pompeianorum et victorie sperate ferocitatem. Epp. ad 
Fam. rv. 9. “Omnia sunt misera in bellis civilibus, sed miserius nihil 
quam ipsa victoria; que etiamsi ad meliores venit, tamen eos ipsos fero- 
ciores impotentioresque reddit: ut, etiamsi natura tales non sint, necessitate 
esse cogantur. Multa enim victori eorum arbitrio, per quos vicit, etiam 
invito, facienda sunt. An tu non videbas mecum simul, quam illa crudelis 
esset futura victoria?” Ad Att. rx. 10. “Que mine municipiis! Que 
nominatim viris bonis!” Et x1. 6. “ Me discessisse ab armis numquam 
cenituit: tanta erat in illis crudeltas” etc. Attuli hec loca, ut mentem 
hetoris nos recte cepisse appareat; etsi venia dignus sit error, si quis 
cum quodam familiari nostru él/a ad Sullanam victoriam trahat, cujus 
tacita comparatione mox laudatur victoria Cesaris. Denique ea, que 
annectuntur, Nun enim jam cause etc. sensum habent parum prudenter 
ambiguum. Vix aliter posset quis dixisse, in hac presertim junctura, si 
hoc sigttficare vellet: Pompeiana causa melior et superior fuit, sed victoria 
illorum gravior futura erat et insolentior. Magis perspicue et ingenua 
libertate Cic. pro Ligar. c. 6. “ Erat aliquid in utraque parte, quod probari 
posset; nunc melior certe ea judicanda est, quam etiam dii adjuverunt.” 
* Gladium vagina vacuum—quos potest) Comparant Ovid. Met. rv. 148. 
' Ense ebur' vacuum, i.e. vagina ense vacua, videlicet ut credamus, magis 
poetice, qudm ipsum poetam, loquutum esse Oratorem nostrum, insolenti 
hypallage. Notavit hic Manutius: “ Vagina gladius includitur, non gladio 
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perculit, non ira victoriz: ut dubitare debeat nemo, quin muitos, 
si fieri posset, C..Casar ab inferis excitaret; quoniam ex eadem 
acie conservat, quos potest. Alterius vero partis,’ nibil amplius dicam, 
quam, id quod omnes verebamur, nimis iracundam futuram fuse 
victoriam. Quidam enim von wodo armatis, sed mterdum etiam 
Otiosis minabantur; uec, quid quisque sensisset, sed ubi fuisset, 
cogitandum esse dicebant : ut mibi quidem videantur dii immortales, 
etiamsi peenas a populo Romano ob ,aliquod delictum expetiverunt, 
qui civile bellum tantum et tam luctuosum excitaverunt, vel placati 
jam vel satiati aliquando, omnem spem salutis ad clementiam -vvictoris 
et sapientiam contulisse. 

Quare gaude tuo* isto tam excellenti bono; et fruere quum for- 
tuna et gloria, tum etiam natura et moribus tuis: ex quo quidem 





vagina: sed maluit gladium vagina vacuum, quam vaginam gladio vacuam, 
quod erat frigidius.” Immo id fuisset h.1. lenge absurdissimunr;. alterum 
_ contra remotum est ab umni usu; quum, si simplex vocabulum sordebat, 
in promptu esset gladius nudatus, dereptus vagina. Nec minus inepta 
videri debent ista, que statim sequuntur de Czsare, multus civium, quos 
Martis vis perculit, libenter ab inferis revocaturo; neque apparet, ae 
preter amorem sonantium vocabulorum facetum hominem in tantam fidu- 
ciam adduxerit. Proxima, ut dubitare debeat nemo, nihil sunt profecta, 
nisi loquutio apta periodo concludendz, cujusmodi et paullo post, uf mihi 
quidem videantur dit immortales, ubi haud melius coherent’ sententiz. 
Etiam deinde heremus in EapEM acie: non enim antea de acie quadam 
vel pugna dictum est; et sive pugnam ad Thapsum, sive Pharsalicam 
intelligas, scribendum adeo putes conservuvit, quos potuit. Nulla talium 
vffensionum est in simili loco Cic. pro Dejot. c.12. “Quz semper in civili 
victoria sensimus, te victore non vidimus. Solus, inquam, es, C. Cesar, 
cus in victoria ceciderit nemo, nisi armatus ; et quem nos non modo non 
tyrannum, sed etiam clementissimum in victoria ducimus” etc. 


* Alterius vero partis etc.) In his perplexum genus constructionis casti- 
gare non ausim ; etsi simile non exstare memini apud Ciceronem. Durum 
est certe, quod ea verba, que plane speciem xaper@hens habent, nihil ampkus 
—verebamur, mox reliquorum verborum structure implicata punt: ites 
notabilis est verecundia, qua nimis iracundam dicit victoriam, qui paullo 
ante audacter extimuit ferocitatem victorie. Mox languide adjectum est 
interdum, omninoque melius fuerat, Ciceronis verba sine ullis ambagibus 
reddere ex Epp. ad Fam. 1x. 6. Crudeliter otiosis minabantur. Nam tali 
sententie sepe frigus affunditur uno verbo inutiliter addito, nedum plu- 
ribus, ut hic non modo armatis (quis id non speret ?) sed etiam otiosis. Conf. 
notata in Orr. post Red. p. 29. 200. etc. Ad reliqua,- nequaquam video, 
quid argutetur Ernestius de Latinitate modorum, expetiverunt et exrcita- 
verunt: si acutus esse volebat, ipsam voy rhetore aut poeta digniorem, 
quam ad Senatum dicente Cicerone, ostendere debuisset. 


* Quare gaude tuo—sola dicere) Pleraque horum equo animo legeremus, 
si Ciceronem hic legi nobis priora persuasissent: nunc omnia ad finem 
usque capitis volubilem loquentiam umbratici hominis redolent. Nempe 
similis est ratio critici judicii veterum monumenturum atque illis, quo 
vulgo in usu et consuetudine hominum utimur: ubi semel alicujus mcres 
et ingenium certis indiciis perspeximus, etiam in iis, que per se ambigua 
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maximus est fructus jucunditasque sapienti. Cetera quum tua recor- 
dabere, etsi persepe virtuti, tamen plerumque felicitati tue gratu- 
labere: de nobis, quos in republica tecum simul salvos esse voluisti, 
oties cogitabis, toties de maximis tuis beneficiis, toties de incre- 
ibili liberalitate, toties de singulari sapientia tua cogitabis ; quee non 
modo summa bona, sed nimirum audebo vel sola dicere. Tantus 
est enim splendor in laude vera, tanta in magnitudine animi et con- 
silii dignitas, ut hzec a virtute donata, cetera a fortuna commodata 
esse videantur. Noli igitur’ in conservandis bonis viris defatigan, 
non cupiditate presertim aut pravitate aliqua lapsis, sed opinione 
officii, (stulta fortasse, certe non improba,) et specie quadam reipub- 
lice. Non enim tua ulla culpa est, si te aliqui timuerunt; contraque 
summa laus, quod plerique minime timendum fuisse senserunt. 
Nunc vero venio” ad gravissimam querelam et atrocissimam suspi- 
clonem tuam ; que non tibi ipsi magis, quam quum emnibus civibus, 





. ignotum fallunt, acutius cernimus aliis. Nec vero desunt bh. 1., que Cicero 
icere aut scribere vix ac ne vix quidem potuisset. Primum inhumane, 
ne dicam maligne, plerague Cesaris gesta referuntur ad felicitatem, 1. ¢. 
fortunam. Tum inusitata in vetustiore Latinitate est structura hec, virteté 
vel felicitati sua gratulari. Mox salvos vocabulum est male supervacuum ; 
uasi ipsum quoque se in republ. salcum esse Cesar voluisset: quamobrem 
ortasse hanc vocem pretermiserunt librarii nonnulli. In ceteris, que 
Scriptor de bonorum animi excellentia ingerere audet, ante oculos habuit 
Ciceronem suum, Or. pro Dejot. §. 37. “Quid de virtute ejus dicam? 
Quid de magnitudine animi, gravitate, constantia? Que omnes docti 
atque sapientes summa, quidam etiam sola bona esse dixerunt; hisque non 
modo ad bene, sed etiam ad beate vivendum, contentam virtutem esee.” 
Quamquam hec etiam ex Tusculanis scholis et aliunde huc transferri 
potuerunt. \ 


* Noli igitur—fuisse senserunt ). Tale igitur omnibus locis quadrare cogunt 
mali scriptores. Sine causa autem nunc affertur exhortatio ad plures con- 
servandos, quoniam Omnes, quicumque vellent, jam conservatos esse supe- 
riora demonstrabant. Deinde Auctor magis extenuat illud, quod supra 
posuit, privatum officium, quum dicit opinionem officii fortusse stultam: 
adjicit tamen hic demum speciem reipubl. i.e. publice salutis vel utilitatis, 
ee hunestius loquens de bonis viris, quam. antea de se ipso. Mox 
ne hoc quidem assequor, quid sibi velit enim, et cujus sententie aut verbi 
rationem afferat. Axsequerer, si ante scriptum esset de timore, quo homines 
nunc a Cesare liberatos dixit Cic. pro Dejot. §. 39. Reliqua ee anti- 
thetis nitent, ex quibus unum, plerique, omitti jubebat Gulielmus, que 
‘vox mendose exsulat in quibusdam MSS. 


* Nunc vero venio—extenuabo) “ Oratio, qua Cesar restituit Marcellum, 
in partes fuit distributa duas. Altera fuit accusatio Marcelli et veniz 
concessio ; quum, accusata ejus acerbitate, preter spem dixit, se Senatul 
‘roganti ne hominis quidem causa negaturum. Altera fuit querela, quum 
aiens se toto decursu bellorum civilium eam unam vincend: rationem 
habuisse, ut se misericordia et liberalitate muniret, sibi tamen in pace 
insidias comparari. Oratur jam priori parti satisfecit, laudans Cesaris 
clementiam ; nunc ad posteriorem delabitur.” Hactenus Abramus, id pro 
facto sumens, quod etiam fingere potuit Declamator, quando deesse sibi 


\ 
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tum maxime nobis, qui a te conservati sumus, providenda est: quam 
etsi spero esse falsam, numquam tamen verbis extenuabo. Tua enim 
cautio, nostra cautio est: ut, si in alterutro peccandum sit, malim 
videri nimis timidus, quam parum prudens. 

Sed quisnam est iste tam demens? De tuisne? tametsi, qui magis 
sunt tui, quam quibus tu salutem insperaotibus reddidisti? an ex eo 
numero, qui una tecum fuerunt? Non est credibilis tantus io ullo 
furor, ut, quo duce onmia summa sit adeptus, hujus vitam non an- 
teponat suz. An, si tui nihil cogitant sceleris, cavendum est, ne 
quid inimici? Qui? Omnes enim, qui fuerunt, aut sua pertinacia 





videbat materiem justi libelli. Nam ex epistola, que hujus Orationis 
fundus est, nullo pacto verisimile fit, Casarem aliquid de ingrato animo et 
sia nonnullorum, aut suspicionem insidiarum, interjecisse. Verum hac 
e re pro libidine quisque sua statuat, si tam levi momento pendere 
causam nostram putarit: illud certius est, Latine providers non magis 
posse suspicionem, ullo sensu aut ulla constructionis ratione, quam prospicé 
seu caveri seu curari, quum Auctori hoc significet, cavere ne id eveniat, 
guod in suspicione erat positum. At si sperabat falsam esse suspicionem, 
minime uti debebat verbo extenuandi. Nihil tenuis est quam res falsa: 
tenuis autem res Latine extenuari nequit, aut infirma’ infirmari, aut levis 
elevari. Nimirum hic, si usquam, apparet, misellum Rhetorem, anxie 
querentem, quibus rebus paginas reliquas impleret, tentasse, an aliquid ex 
nihilo efficeret. Nam statim eodem spisitu et metum Cesaris inanem, et 
magna tamen cautione opus esse ostendet : quod qua stili vatillatione expe- 
riatur, Lectores benigni, maligni, adeste, animum advortite. Nos interea 
aliis armis, que non cujusvis obscuro sensu eludantur, destinata pera- 
mus. 
or Tua enim caulio—parum prudens) Non opere pretium ducerem duas, ab 
aliis motas, offensiunculas attingere, nisi recta observatio usus Ciceroniani 
inesset. Faérnum offendebat bis positum vocabulum cautio; Patricium 
copula ut, ad fingendam periodum .negligenter subjecta, cujus forme alia 
exempla duo §. 17 et 34 videmus, Priscianus tamen V. p. 667; ubi vocem 
alteruter tractat, hoc exemplum profert. ‘ Ciceronis pro M. Marcello: 
Quodsi in alterutro peccandum sit, malim timidus quam parum prudens 
videri,’ 

Sed quisnam—sint amicissimi) Nescio, quid alii senserint, vel nunc tan- 
dem sentiant ; mihi mirifice displicet hac subita vehementia, qua cooritur 
oratio in hominem nescio quem: Iste tam demens! Qui. scilicet tibi insi- 
diaretur, quod explicande sententiz olim in nonnullis editt. adscripsit 
aliquis: nisi forte Auctor ita loquutus est, ut commotum animum de tam 
atroci re et perturbatum oratione imitaretur. In ceteris facile quidem est 
videre, qualem periodi formam exprimendam sibi proposuerit: est enim 
ea maxime frequentata optimis scriptoribus: sed facundia deserit hunc, et 
lucidus ordo. Voluit dicere: Non est credibile, insidiatorem exstiturum 
inter eos, quiin bello tuas partes sequuti sunt; neque adeo ex iis, quos 
antea hostes habuisti, quoniam eos nunc amicissimos habes, utpote cle- 
mentia tua servatos. TCujus sententiz veritatem,' sive histuricam, sive 
rhetoricam, nolo exagitare ; sed ut ex viru tam rerum humanarum gnaro 
fucum faceret, majore artificio tractanda erat» tractata autem sic est, ut 
Cesar confuse loquentem adulatorem omnium hominum primum metuere 
jure debuisset. Ipsa etiam grammatica ratio, ut malitiosis szpe accidit, 
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vitam amiserunt, aut tua misericordia retinuerunt: ut aut oulli super- 
sint de inimicis, aut, qui superfuerunt, sint amicissimi. Sed tamen, 
quuni in animis hominum tantz latebre sint et tanti recessus, augee- 
mus sane suspicionem tuam:* simul enim augebimus diligentiam.- 
Nam quis est omnium tam ignarus rerum, tam rudis in republica, 
tam nihil umquam nec de sua, nec de communi salute cogitans, qui 


non intelligat, tua salute contineri suam, et ex unius tua vitam pen- 
dere omnium ? 
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perplexa est, durissimeque facta oppositio, De tuisne, an ex eo numero etc. 
1,e, ex tuts, ubi an non priori ne, sed proxime positis verbis respondet. 
Nec Ciceronianum videtur, er eo numero qui fuerunt, etsi hoc defendi 
fortasse potest simili constructione in Or. pro Arch. §. 31, ubi v. Lambiaus. 
Quid multa? Peritus scriptorum censor, puto, hec dudum omnia, tametsi 
—fuerunt, transverso calamo induxisset, nisi manum cohiberet veterum 
librorum et nobilis umbre reverentia. Nunc non desinunt docti admiran 
stribligines et difficiles ineptias. Egregius interpres, Manutius, totam 
obscuritatem somniat arte factam esse, ut Orator gratiam Cesaris aucu- 
petur, quum et se et alios, ab illo conservatos, non minus esse suos demon- 
stret, quam qui eum civili bello sequuti sint. Item mox, ubi nimium et 
doprucdéraroy quiddam video in incredibili furore vitam hujus non antepo- 
nentium sue, quum ad sententiam satis fuisset insidias parare; idem alle 
animadvertit elegantiam, qua odiosa verba vitata sint, sermoque versus 
ad mitiorem sententiam. Atque Manutio etiam sagacior Abramus novam, 
sub his verbis latentem, virtutem miratur. “ Advertite,” inquit, ‘ singu-. 
larem prudentiam. Ne Pompeianos in invidiam vocet ipse Pompeianus, 
et Cesaris suspicionem magis confirmet, ita se gerit, ut non tam de ipsis, 
quam de Cesarjanis laborare videatur: quasi tam alienum ducat a Pom- 
peianis insidias fieri, ut id in mentem Czsari venire ‘vix ipse suspicetur. 
Quo artificio duo maxime consequitur. Nam et ulcus Casaris leniter 
tractat, suspicionem ejus leviter refellens; eique tantillum obsecundans 
et infixum aculeum latenter evellit, dum’ ne advertere quidem videtur, 
quid insidiarum Cesar a Pompeianis extimescat.” Ceterum offendit nop- 
nullos verbum superfuerunt pro supersunt, vel potius pro pfuerunt, quod 
C. H. Ps. et alii quidam MSS. habent: sed Scriptori sine dubio placuerunt 


voces quinque syllabarum, superfuerunt et amicissimi, ubi vix positivo cre- 
dulas aures prebuisset Cesar. 


" Augeamus sane suspicionem tuam) “ Querat aliquis, quomodo augeat 
suspicionem istam. Respondeo: auget, quia satis periculi ei esse ostendit 
in ista communis nature fragilitate. Multo itaque magis esset metuen- 
dum, si quid preterea ab inimicis ipsis esset metuendum. Auget item, 
quatenus ustendit, in unius ejus vita vitam omnium atque adeo salutem 
populi Rom. consistere, ut videlicet, sublato eo, respubl. omnis sublata 
esse videatur.” Patricio hec vincula debent dissulute scope. Nibil enim 
celandum est, quo quis afflictum juvare aut ornare voluit. 

Casus dumtaxat humanos etc.) “Ego, inquit, ab istis dumtazat communibus 
periculis satis metuendum esse sentio: quid, si preterea accedat scelus 
Inimicorum? Ergo dumtarat hic valet robadxirov, ut pro Dejot. c. 1. 
in tuo dumtaxat periculo. Latini id alias exprimunt fere per saltem. Dixi 
autem fere: vix enim hoc ipso recte exprimitur, quod volo. Volo autem, 
isto loquutionis genere non illud significari, nihil esse amplius, preter 
casus ipsos communes humanos, quod extimescendum sit, sed: potius illud : 
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Equidem de te dies noctesque, ut debeo, cogitans, casus dumtaxat 
humanos et incertos eventus valetudinis et nature communis fragili- 
tatem extimesco; doleoque, quum respublica immortalis esse debeat, 
eam in unius mortalis anima consistere. Si vero ad humanos casus, 
incertosque eventus valetudinis, sceleris etiam accedat insidiarumque 
consensio: quem deum, si cuptat, opitulari posse reipublice creda- 
mus? Omnia sunt’ excitanda tibi, C. Cesar, uni, que jacere 
sentis, belli ipsius impetu, quod uecesse fuit, perculsa atque pro- 
strata: constituenda judicia, revocanda fides, comprimendz libidines, 
propaganda suboles; omnia, qua dilapsa fluxerunt, severis legibus 
vincienda sunt. Nov fuit recusandum in tanto civilj bello, tantoque 
animorum ardore et armorum, quin quassata respublica, quicumque 
belli eventus fuisset, multa perderet et ornamenta dignitatis, et pre- 
sidia stabilitatis suze; multaque uterque dux faceret armatus, que 
idem togatus fieri prohibuisset. Quz quidem tibi nunc omnia belli 
vulnera sananda sunt, quibus preter te mederi nemo potest: 
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in casibus ipsis humanis satis inesse cause ad timorem, etiamsi nullus 
terror accedat ab inimicis.” Hc ejusdem Patricti sunt, non probata 
Grevio, qui ipse frustra laborat in particula explicanda. Ex reliquis Intpp. 
.unus Heumannus, offensus absurda repetitione eorundem verborum, casus 


hum. et inc. ev. valetudinis, nostro loco postrema tria expungebat, velut 
glossam librarii. é 

Doleoque — reipubl. credamus) Dies noctesque, pro eo ac debuit, de 
Cesare sollicitus fuit, non insidiarum quarundam metu, quem falsum esse 
sperabat, sed hominem natum dolens. Jam imprimis dolet, ab unius hujus 
mortalis anima pendererempublicam. Omnia hec sunt assentatoris, tyranno 
Fe pants suo, non Consularis viri, principem Senatus vel Dictatorem lau- 

antis. Qualia si qua vis Ciceronem coégisset vee hoc presertim 
tempore, eum dicta Oratione statim oportebat domum aufugere capite 
operto, non edenda ea amicorum notas et inimicorum cachinnos mereri. 
Ad extremum Cesari etiam plus quam divinam potestatem tribuens, non 
dubitat impie loqui, quo splendidius rhetoricet. Ne deus quidem sine Cesare 
epem ferre poterit reipubl., etiamsi cupiat. Post hec perlevis est dubitatio, 

uid Latinis auribus fuerit consensio sceleris et insidiarum, cui dictioni vereor 
ut probabili auctoritate succurri possit. 


¥ Omnit sunt—vincienda sunt) Manutius: “Callide hic locum aptum 
esse vidit ad commendandam rempubl. Que si ejus in anima consistit, 
utendum vite beneficio, operaque darda, ut, dum vivit, eam constituat : 
Oe nisi ipse faciat, prestare rem nemo possit. Ideoque dixit Uni.” 

ihil h. 1. esset vituperandum, nisi Cesarem (omnitim mulierum virum) 
excitavisset ad propapundam subolem. Nam ad hoc quoque, vel reluctante 
Scriptore, pronomina tibi unt supplenda sunt. In mentem hic fortasse 
cuipiam veniet lex, quam Cesar, se absente, ferri jussit, si vera est fabula, 
uti urores liberorum quarendorum causa, quas et quot vellet, ducere licerct, 
qua de re vide ad Sueton. c. 52. ; 
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J. MARKLANDI NOTE 
ALIQUOT IN HORATIUM, 


A Margine descripta Exemplaris, quod olim penes eum 
fuit, Horati Bentleiani ; et nunc primum in lucem 
_ prolate. 





1. 5. Palmaque nobilis T. d. e. a.D.] ‘‘ Palmaque, nobilis, 
&c.” (Sic pungit M.) 
7. 20. Castra tenent,| Forte, manent. 
27. auspice Teucro:] Lege, Phebo. 
12. 27. alba nautis Stella refulsit,] An, alma? refulsit alma, sc. 
_ 35. Catonis nobile 1.] (Vox Catonts pennd subnotatur. Vide 
Bentleii notam.) 
57. reget equus orbem:| Lege, regat; et mox quatéas, et 
mittas. (In Bentleian4 quaties et mittes.) 
. 13. 16. Quintd parte] Lege, Quanté. 
15. 35. Post certashyemes] Lege, denas. 
28. 14. Judice te,] Legendum opinor Judice me, i. e. meo judscio. 
Quomodo enim Nauta esset judex de his rebus? Ita 
A. Poét. y. 244. ‘‘Sylvis educti caveant, me judice, 
Fauni:” i, e. meo judicto, cavere debent, &c. 
31. 5. Non estuose grate Calabrie Armenta;] An Graia, ut 
intelligat Graecum pecus, seu oves Tarentinas, de quibus 
Columella, lib. vii. et alii? 
10. wt aureis} Lege, et. 
' 33. 16. Curvantis Calabros sinus.] An Pulsantis? 
35. 22. mec comitem abnegat,] Forsan, se, et abnegans. 
24. Vestedomos] Forsan, Mente. 
36. 13. Neu multi Damalis meri Bassum] Lege, Danaliz, ut 
| sensus postulat, et Bassus. 
: ‘CARMM. II. 
2.14. Nec sitim pellit,] Lege, pellis. 
4. 13. Nesciasan te] Lege, Qué scias, &c. 
8. 19. Impia tectum] Melius, Improbe. 
14. Sictemere] Ita voce oirws uti videtur Joannes Evangel. ' 
iv. 6. 
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Ll. 15. 


13. 32. 


15. 15. 
' -CARM™M. III. 


Canos odorati capillos,} Forsan, coronati: sic supra, 
Od. vii. ‘ coronatus nitentes Malobathro Syrio capillos.” 

Densum humeris] Forsan,’ memori. Ovid. Heroid. xx. 
98. ‘ Et vocem memori condidit aure tuam.” 

opacam Arcton:] Forsan, apricam. 





1. 20. cithareque cantus] Lege, cithareve, et mox inv. 30. fun- 


33. 
35. . 
48. 


2. 14. 
3. 12. 

54. 
4. 39. 


63. 


dusve pro vulgata fundusque. 

eequora sentiunt,] Forsan, sentiant. Sic Od. xxiv. 3./ 

Cementa demittit] Forsan, demittat. 

Divitias aia Forsan, onerosiores, ut Serm. i. 6. 
v. 99. 

consequitur virum:}] (Calamo subnotata est vox virum.) 

Purpureo bibit] Lege, bibet. 

visere gestiens] Forsan, vincere. 

Finire querentem labores,] (Forsan legendum lenire 
olim censebat Marklandus. Sententiam ne 
commutavit.) 

natalemque sylvam, Delius et Patareus Apollo.] Sic inter- 
punge; ‘‘ natalemque sylvam Delius, et P. A.” 


 Impositam celer] Ovid. Pontic. ii. 10. v. 24. 


Parce privatus] Forsan, Pree: Cic. Off. i. 7. Art. 
Poét. vers. 397. 

Neque erat Lydia] Lege, eram: ita Ovid. Trist. i. 6. ad 
fin. Her. v. 22. Sabinus Epist. Parid. Qcnone, v. 32. 

Jracundior Hadri4:—] Tlapa xpocdoxiay. Inhibenda est 
Oratio post vocem Hadria. 

Curvat ;} Suspicor Horatium scripsisse Flectit. 


" serague fata,} Forsan, certa. iii. 18 v. 29. Virg. En. v. 


349. 

innantem Maric] (De voce innantem, si qua fides note 
[q] in margine adscripte, dubitare videtur Marklandus. 
Idem dictum puta de voce syiva in 18. 14. de vicina, in 
19.24, de tenaci ; in Epodd. 2. 24. de domo in 9. 3. de 
crematos in 17. 79. de conlibwisset in Sermm. |. 3. 6. 
de ilignd in ii. 4. 40. de modicd in Epistt. i. 5. 2. de 
promissi et meliusque denique in A. Poét. 46. et 321.) — 


eee ee ae eee ee eee 
* The learned reader will perceive that this is only meant as 8 portial 
emendation. Eb. 
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23. 8. 


24. 3S. 


Pomifero grave tempus anno.] Lege Pomiferi et anni. 
Vide not. ad Statium Sylv..i. 3. 

Si figit adamantinos Summis verticibus déra necessitas 
claves;] Lege Sic, et dura, i. 35. v. 17. quem locum 
vide. Sumuis verticibus] id est, rebus altissimis, per- 
sonis clarissimis. Sic rd Culmina seepe usurpatur, ut 


hic verticibus. (Totam sententiam pro parentheticd 
notavit vir doctus.) _ 


22. alterius viri] Forsan, tori. 

62. Scilicet improbe crescunt divitie:] Comma ponendum 
‘post dinitia, et forsan oe sed licet, vel cui licet, 
et crescant. 

27. 21. puerique cecos} Forsan, sevos. 

22, motus orientis austri,] Virg. in. vii. “ siinihgwe oriens 
erepta juventA est:” i. e. surgens, adolescens. 

38. Virginum culpz.] Forsan, Virginis. Propert. iv. 4. v. 
91. Florus, 1. 3. 

71. Cumtibi] Lege, Jam. 

28. 6. Sentis; ac veluti] Sic punge; ‘Sentis, ac oe ae 
29. 60. Tyrizgue} Lege, Tyrizve. 
CARMM. IV. 
1.18. risertt emuli,] Forsan vicerit. (Hanc notam postea 
Marklandus delevit.) : 
2.14. cecidete justé Morte} An justo Marte? 
55. largis juvenescit herbis] Forsany letia, ut Od. iv. v. 13. 
10. 2. Insperata tu# cum veniet pluma superbie,|] Legendum 
puto ruga: cum ruge venerint, quas tu superbus jam 
non metuis. Propert. lib. iii. El. xxiii. 32. hunc locum 
videtur exscribere : 
Et veniat forme ruga sinistra tue. 
Ipsperata tue superbia, i.e. tibé superbo, ut passim 
apud poétas; qui etiam rugas et lapsum comarum fre- 
quentissimé conjungunt: vid. Ovid. passim: Nostrum 
Od, xiii. v. 11. buj. lib. Ita Antholog. 
Noy portdes cai Oplé xoduy, kal copa paxwdes. 
-Tibullus: . 
Inducat ragas, inficiatque comes. 
Cic. de Senect. c. xviii. 
12. 8, shes est] Forsan, Threcém. 
13. 21. notaque et artium Gratarum facies: sed Cinare brevis] 
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i3. 9. 
16. 48. 
51. 


52. 
64. 


17. 60. 


e tu moraris| 


Forsan ; “notaque, et artium Gratarum: fect sed 
Cinare,” &c. Alibi vocat bonam Cinaram, eodem 
sensu. ; 

sine clade victor :] Forsan, fraude ; ut Carm. Sec. v. 41. 
Stat. Sylv. il. 3. i.e. Sine damno, : 

volentem prelia——-increpuit lyra ;]_ Forsan, votente et 
lyram. Ovid. Heroid. ili. 118. (Hanc notam postea 
delevit Marklandus.) 


et Caucasum,]| Forsan, awt. ° 

Fontesque lymphis}] Lege, Frondesque. 

exstruat lignis] Lege, exstruens, vel juvans supra, v. 39. 
pro juvet. (Locum ‘ Sabina——Appuli;” uncinis in- 
eludit M.) 

Eois intonata] Forsan, intonatos. ; 

Positosque vernas,} Forsan, Pastosque: sic verna satur, 
Martial. Sed non opus est ulla mutatione. 

Extrema ef in spond4] Lege, aut: non enim conjungi 
hec possunt: si enim savio manum opponat, quomodo 
potest simul in extremé spondé cubare? Disjungenda 
igitur. : 

tot ora navium] ora navium, i.e. naves: sic ora bige 
pro biga apud Sen. Herc. #t. v. 518. Vide que notavi 
ad Stat. Sylv. ii. 1. v. 215. 

Parata tello] Legi posset, frata, 

Forsan, cur. 

ventis dividat] Forsan, dedicet, ut i, 25. ad fin. dedicet 
Kuro. | | 

nardo juvat,| Forsan, juvet. 

lympha desilit pede.] Lege, Nympha: propter ro pede. 

Nec vespertinus, &c.] Forsan, vespertinum. Hoc magis 
poeticuin est. Sic Serm. i. 0. v. 113. 

intumescit alta] Forsan, alma. 

aureum; re dehinc ,ferro] 
d. f.” 

ditasse Pelignas] Forsan, vicisse. 





Lege, “‘aureum. rea, 


CARM. SAC. 
40. Sospite cursu:] Mallem, Hospite terra; ut Tibull. vocat 


41. sine fraude] i. e. sine damno. 


VOL. XVII. 


*‘errantes hospita terra Lares.” — 
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65. Si Palatinas] Forsan, Qui. 


SERMM. I. 


1s 3. 
19. 


40. 


51. 


- (AV.) 


Gravis annis] Bapvs éxavrois, Theocr. Idyll. xxxiv. 100. 

atqui licet esse beatis. Quid cause, &c.] Lege, “ at 
queis licet esse beatis, Quid c.” &c. 

(Sed tamen amoto queramus seria ludo.)] Vix est Ho- 
ratii. 

‘‘ Mille aret? (Av.) At suave est ex magno tollere acervo. 
(Hor.) Dum ex parvo,” &c. (Personas inseruit Mark- 
landus.) 


. jubeas miseram esse libenter, Quatenus] ‘¢ jubeas mise- 


ram esse, libenter Q.” 
Indormis inhians} 


(Sic interpungit M.) 
Forsan, Qui dermis. ii. 3. v. 108. 


“At si condoluit, &c.——pfopinquis. (HoR.) 
Non uxor,” &c. (Sic pangit et personas instrait M.) 
An, si, &c. Forte, Non. | 


.cumque habeas] Lege, guoque: i. e. guanto plus habeas, 


tanto minus metuas pauperiem. Cic. de Senect. c. 

(Punctum post dives amovit M.) 

(Av.) ‘Quid mi. igitur suades? ut vivam Meenius, aut 
sic ut Nomentanus? .(HoR.) aa &c. (Sic pungit 
et .pérsonas constituit M.) 

citraque nequit) Lege, citrave. 

Cupiennius eddi.} Forsan, alti, i.e. nobilis: ut v. 70. 

an tibi abunde] Corruptus locus, forte ex precedente 
unde. : 

‘* Magno patre nata puella est?” (Sic M. interrogative.) 

Deprendi miseram est:] Lege, ‘“Deprendi miserum, 
Fabio vel judice, vincam;” omisso rg est. Evincam 
miseram esse deprendi. 

Coneute, numqua} Forsan, ._Excute. 

Illuc prevertamur; amatorem guod} <‘Illuc preeverta- 
mur: amatoremgue uf,” &c. (Sic legit atque pungit 
M.) 

(Sententiam “ veluti——-Hagne” uncinis includit M.) 

At, pater ut gnatt, sic nos debemus, amici] Forean, 
guato et emico. 

Postulat ut videatur.] Lege, Postulct, ut dicatur, habe- 
ater, sumerclar.” 
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59. 
70. 


85. 


107. 


20. 


22. 


- 16. 


22. 


nullique malo] -Fersan, dole. (Mox, v. 60. locum 
‘‘Cum genus——crimina” ineludit uncinis M.) . - 

Vitiis: bona; pluribus] (Sic paulo levius Bentleio in- 
terpuugit M.) | _- 

(Totum locum sic interpungit M.) 

(Quod nisi concedas, habeare imsuavis) acerbus 
Odisti et fugis, ut Rusonem debitor eris ? 

(Totum locum ex ‘‘ Nam fuit” ueque ad ‘‘in grege 
taurus,” pro pareathetico constituit M. hisce nofatis 
ad v.cusnus, quam delevit: ‘ Mulier. hee vox de 
nupte proprie dici videtur, i. 2. 36.” 

Impositum saxis late] Forsan, longe. 

flamma culinam] An camtnun ? 


. atque omnis] Forsan undis. oo de -— lectione 


postea retrazit M.) 
Cum referre negas,} Forsan, keges. Cum est quando- 
quidem. (Mox v. 8. plene pungit post ingenuus M.) 
Censorgue moveret, &c.} Lege Censome. (Mox post 
natus pungit interrogative M.) 
(Mac.) Vel merite, quoniam in propria nea pelle quies- 
seme. 
(Hor.) Sed Salncutes &e. 
(Ita personas ordinavit M. hoc insuper addito, legen- 
dum fortasse guéessis.) 
inspersos reprendas] . Forte, deprendas. 
(Locum sic distinguit M.) 
Ibam ut forte via Secra, (sicut meus est mos, 
Nescio.quid meditans nugarum, totus in illis.) 
iter est tibi. (HoR.) Nil] (Personam imseruit M.) 
me novi,} Forte, sosti vel noris. 
(Totum locum, ex v. 19. ad 28. ab. ‘msertas personas 
exscmibam.) 
(A.) Nil habeo qued agam, et son sum Piger: usque 
sequar te. 
(H.) Demitto auriculas, ut inique mentis asellus, ° 
Cem gravius dorso subst onus. Incipit ille : 
(A.) Si bene me novi, non Viscum pluris amicum. 
Non Varium facies :' mam quis me scribere pluris 
Aut citids possit versus? quis membra movere 
Mollids? invideat qued et Hermogenes, ego canto. 
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42. 


50. 
10, -.- 8. 


30. 


46. 
64. 


69.° 
SERMM. II. 


1.:. 22. 


34, 


Interpellandi locus hic erat: “it Hor.) Est tibi 
mater, - 
— Cognati, quis te salvo est opus? '(A.) Haud 
mihi quisquam : 
Omnhes composui. (Hor.) Felices |! .—— 
ego (ut contendere durum Cum victore) sequor.] (Sie 
interpungitM.) -' - | 
officit, inquam,] ‘Forsan, unquam. 
(Locum .“ et est. virtus,” uncinis includit M.) 
Verba foris malis, Canusini] An Venusini? Serm. ii. 
1. v. 35.. Pro foris lege foras ; quo pacto vitetur am- 
biguum, et homoioteleuton, “ forie malis.” 
(Locum “ experto aliis” uncinis M. includit.) 
Ainbustum propriis] Lege, Combustum. 
recideret omne, quod] (Comma post omne amovit M.) 








‘Nomentanumee] Alludit Trebatius ad versum Horatii, 


libro superiore, Eclog. viii. v. 11. a melius videtur 
que quam ve. . 

Sequor hunc, Lucanus an Appulus; (anceps, Nam Ve- 
nusinus ——————- Incuteret violenta) ‘sed hic stilus, 
&c.] (Sic omnino constituit M. hac not4 superin- 

- jectd: “Sic connectendus est sensus: Hunc Lucilium 
sequor ego Horatius, Lucanus, sive Appulus; (nam 
utervis haberi possum, utpote Venusinus.) tamen (sed) 
hic 2") 3 : 

atqui Primores}] Forsan, atqui is P. 





. juvare] De rebus edulibus szepe usurpatur hec vox. 


Sic: Epod. ii. 49. x. 22. 


- parcus aceti.| Forte, weve ane notam postea 


delevit M.) . 
vectigalia magna, Divitias] Forean, ** vectigalia magna 
et Divitias,” &c. ut Carm. ii. 16. “ mihi parva rura, 
ef spiritum,” &c. 
(Ad caput Ecloge prostant persone, Damasippus. Ho- 
ratius. Loca,. ubi fuerint insertz, breviter indi- 
‘1. (Dam.) :Si raro, &c. 
16. (HOR.) Dii te, &c. 
26..(HoR.) Novi; &c.. 
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48. 
116. 
202. 

7 23. 
33. 
94. 

8. 25. 

EPISTT. I. 

5. ll. 

6. 5. 
11. 
63. 

7. Qi. 
40. 
48. 

10, 13. 

11. 18. 
28. 

14 ll. 

16. 40. 
44. 
47. 


27. (Dam.) Atqui, &c. ; 
31. (Hor.) Dum ne quid simile huic, esto ut libet. 
(Dam.) O bone, &c. 
$8, stetit, &c. (STERTINIUS.) Cave, &c. 
velut syfvis] -Forte, triviis. 
Mille cadis, (nihil est, tercentum millibus) acre] (Locum 
‘¢ nihil -————- millibus” uncinis inclusit M.) 
ferro pecus, abstinuit vim Uxore et gnato: mala multa 
precatus Atridis, Non] (Sic interpungit M. In Bent- 
leiana, “ferro pecus; abstinuit vim Uxore et gnato, 
mala multa precatus Atridis: Non,” &c. 
et idem] Forte, at. 
serum sub] Forte, solum.. 
Subjectat lasso stimulos, versatqne negantem.}] An, 
fasso, ut opponatur re negantem, et ve pro que? 
Nomentanus ad hoc,] Ad hoc, sc. ridiculus: unde pro 
qué forte legendum wé. 7 


ZEstivam sermone] cases Festivam. 

(Interrogationis notas post terre Indos—Quivitis— 
mutat commatibus M.) 

Exterret utrumque:] Lege, exercet. (Deinde post 
utrumque et ad rem levius - pungit.) 

(Post Ulixeé comma tantum ponit M.) 

[Hec seges ingratos tulit et feret omnibus annis.] Non 
videtur Horatii esse hic versus. 

patientis Ulixei;] Lege, sapientis. 

atque fero) Lege, aque. 

Ponendeque, &c.] (Totum versum uncinis inclusit M.) 

nivalibus auris,] Forte, horis. Ita Epist. xvi. 16. 

navibus atgue] Lege, et qui. Juvenal. ix. 132. Serm. 
i. 1.65. 

Fert, et avet] Retineri potest amat, ut in isto, “ et per- 
- rumpere amat saxa,” &c. i.e. perrumpit, et ita loc 
loco. Vide not. ad Stat. Syiv. i. 3. v.56. Sic Carm. 
ii. 3. consociare amant, i. e. consoctant. 

vir bonus est quis?) Lege, estne ts. 


Sed videt] Lege, Si. (Mox post decoré interrogationis 


notam inserit M.) 
HH.) Habes pretium; loris non uretis, aig. 
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(S.) Non hominem occidi: (H.) Non pasces in crace 
COrvos. ‘ 
(S.) Sum bonus, &c. 
(Personas sic ordinavit M.) 
50. Cautus enim metndt ] Lege, vitat. Pheedr. ii. 4. vide not. 
Quiet. (qu% ad Luean. ii. 359. 
53. admittes in te, formidine] Potes legere “juste form.” 
73. seqq. (Locum totum exscribam, prout a M. personz sunt 
ordinate.) 
(B.) Pentheu 
Rector Thebarum, quid me perferre patique 
Indignum coges? (P.) Adimam bona. (B.) Nempe 
pecus, rem, 
Lectos, argentum: tollas licet. (P.) In manicis et 
Compedibus sevo te sub custode tenebo. 
(B.) Ipse Deus, simul atque volam, me solvet. (HOR.) 
Opinor, 
Hoc, &c. 
17. 25. patientia velut,] Lege, sapientia. 
39. quod querimus.] Lege, quem: ex Persio Sat. v. 174. 
62. rauca reclamat.] Lege cauta. 
18. 104. gelidus Digentia rivus,] Forte, gelidis, et rivie; ut Ju- 
venal. Sat. iii, 319. 
105. Quem Mandela] Forte, Quam." 
BPISTT. II... 
1. 144. memorem brevis wvi.] Forte, semores; ut ‘Vive me- 
mor quam sis evi brevis.” 
2. 57. quid faciam vis? . Denique] Distingue: ‘‘ Quid faciam 
vis Denique 7” 
105. (Post awris notam interrogativam figit M.) 
107.. se venerantur,] Forte, mirantur: ut ap. Tibull. ‘‘ Troja 
quidem hinc se mirabitur,” &c. 
156. timidumgwe] Lege, timidumve. 
188, Nature Deus bumane, mortalis in unum- 
_ quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus et nerd 
Ita distinguas : 
Nature Deus humane mortalis, in unum- 
quodque caput vultu mutabilis, albus et ater. 
Eadem oppositio Epod. xiii. 17. ‘Invicte, mortalis 
Ded nate puer Thetide,” &c. 
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28. tutus nimium timidusque procelle:} Forte, cautue: 
ut Ovid. Pontic. iii. 2. v. 19. et pericli, ut Virg. Zn. 
v. 716. | 

40. lecta potenter] Lege, udontad 

63. Debemur morti nos, nostraque ‘. Oavary ravres Oped 
peba. Antholog.: 

190. spectata reponi.] Forte, reposci. 

199. otia portis:] Forte, oppida. 

244. Sylvis deducti] Forsan, educti: ut Terent. ‘ Eductos 
liberé.” 

294. Prafectum decies} Lege, Prasectum. (Sed hoc tan- 

. tum, ut videtur, ob errorem typographi; pemine 

haud aliter Bentleius in notis. J. B.) 


ea ae SAD 


NOTICE OF 


Le Purtoxoeus, ou Recherches Historiques, Mili- 
aires, Géographiques, Grammaticales, Lexicologiques, 
&¢. Par J. B. Gatr, Lecteur et Professeur de 0 Aca- 
démie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Conser- 
vateur des MSS. Grecs et Latins de la Bibliothéque du 
Roi, &c. &c. No. I. 8v0. Paris. 





Tuts learned scholar and teacher is indefatigable in his endeavours, _ 
not only to facilitate the study of the Greek Janguage to the 
young, by his various grammatical and philological elementary 
works, but to extend the advantages of deep and judicious criticism 
to every part of the classical world. Our readers have seen with 
great interest his communications to the Classical Journal: and 
the Editors of Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus have experienced his 
liberality in many important communications. 

The work, of which we announce the first Number, is calculated 
Dy the extensive range of its subjects, to interest the scholar and” 
” the antiquarian. Wee shall occasionally produce some of its arty 
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cles. We shall for the present confine ourselves to the following 
extract: 


Sur les Prépositions. 


rn Acé.—Aca pour perd. Examen de cette doctrine de MM. Auger 
et Corai. | 
Aca pour pera, dit M. Corai (voy. mon Archidamus d’Ieocr., p. 5), 
conforme a M. Auger qui traduit aprés trois cents ans. lien (V. H. 
XIII, 42) employe dia dans la méme circonstance. Vulteius le rend 
par post: version qu’appuye Perizonius citant le dea d’Isocrate. Mais 
au lieu d’avancer que é:a est pour pera, disons que da est pour da, et 
u'll conserve, suivi du génitif, son acception de @.travers. L’idée 
’un espace (de 300 ans) traversé se concoit. Cette maniére d’expli-- 
quer me paroitroit plus logique que celle qui consiste a dire une pré- 
position est pour une autre he apla assertion anti-grammaticale. 
Eis. MM. Sturz (Lexic. Xen.) et autres veulent que eis signifie tan- 
tit epud, et tantdt inter. Cette acception d’extension est peut-ttre 
admissible (ce que je n’examine pas ici). Mais n’abuse-t-on pas de la 
doctrine? Par exemple, le éirnréoy els dvOpmxes de Xén. Ax, 1, 1, 14, 
signifie-t-il bien exeundum esse inter homines? cis ne dépend-il pas 
dun verbe sous-entendu, tel que se montrer? et alors cis signifieroit 
coram, en présence de. Dans Aristoph. N., vers la fin, Strepsiade dit, 
ri paGorre iBpieeroy els rovs Seovs; X. traduit, guid deos afficitis com- — 
tumelia? mais ne rend pas els. Brunck le rend par in: mais cet in 
étant Equivoque, disons que eis suivi d’acc. signifie, plus souvent qu'on 
ne pense, une chose dite ou faite en face de. Brunck, qui (Rech., t. 3, 
p. 43), s‘exprime en bon critique, et qui, dans la Lysistr. d’Aristoph., 
v. 178, se montre relaché), croit qu'il faut remplacer pafdvre par 
naQdyre, lecon adoptée par M. Hermann (Vig., Idiot., p. 744). Mais 
a@ quelle école est plein de finesse : laissons donc pafdyre, locution que 
Particle suivant va défendre. : 


Ti pobay, rb maby. Examen de Vopinion de Brunck et de Casau- 
bon sur ces deux formules.— Atticisme imaginatre. 


On rencontre fréquemment, dans Aristophane, et autres, ri wafer, 
rt paber, et selon Casaubon, ri paddy se dit attiquement pour ri xa- 
6wy; axidme que respecte Brunck. Et moi aussi je révére l’immense 
érudition de Casaubon. Mais je croirois apercevoir une différence 
entre ces deux formes, Ti paOwy quelle chose ayant appris (fattes- 
vous cela), et ri xaOwy, d’aprés quelle impression recue (dites-vous 
cela), ne se ressemblent pas. Le premier renferme la notion de 
lecons données, et V’autre, d’impressions recues. L’adage ra@jpara, 
paOjpara appuyera ma remarque. Dans certains cas, il est vrai, il 
sera indifférent de rendre son idée par ri xaQwy, ou par ri padwy. 
“Mais de cette indifférence ne concluez pas que les deux locutions 
soyent synonymes ; et n’allez pas, pour créer un atticisme auquel les 
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attiques n’ont jamais songé, mettre votre esprit 4 la torture, et. dé- 
pouiller les mots de leur signification primitive. Les attiques, je crois, 
auroient manqué de finesse, en confondant les nuances, comme dans 
l’exemple précité des Nuées. En parlant 4 un sophiste, blasphéma- 
teur des Dieux, et fier de ses prétendues connoissances, cette soraiele 
ri pabey, a, quelle école avez-vous appris a outrager.les Dieux, est 
infiniment plus expressive que cette autre, ri rafwy, d’aprées quelle ' 
impression recue outragez-vous les Dieux? C'est donc a tort que 
Brunck (J. 1.) veut remplacer paOévre par waOdyre, et encore plus a 
tort que Casaubon crée un atticisme et uo axidme dont les philologues 
abusent. Voy. au reste l’Aristoph. de Brunck, Plut. 909; Ach. 826; 
Vesp. 251; Lys. 599, et les Schol. et Biset. = 

2. "Ey.—Hemére, Il. 24, 350, 351. LZrijcay Gp’ Fyudvovs. re cal 
iwrous, dgpa rlovey Ev rorayp. Ni M. Wolf, ni M. Heyne ne mettent 
‘de virgule aprés ziovey. . Pour moi, avec Ern. et un Schol. je mettrois , 
volontiers virgule aprés xiocey. Mais alors, faisant dépendre év rorayg 
de orijcay, dirai-je avec ce Schol. éy rorayg est pour rapa? Non, 
car éy est pour év, et zapa pour rapa. Mais comment expliquer. 
erijcay év xoranp? Tout simplement, par stiterunt in flusio. Qui 
n’a pas. vu des conducteurs de chevaux, de mulets, faire entrer ces 
animaux dans une riviére, et nen pas seulement les placer prés d’une 
riviere? 

3. ’Ey.. Erreur grammaticale @ corriger. "Ey se prend-il pour és? 
Oui, deriquement ; ainsi ils diront éy (au lieu de és) ray ayopayr Aé- 
yorres. Ceci nous expliquera peut-€tre pourquoi cadas pour cad, 
sogus pour copy, sapientem.. D'aprés divers grammairiens, j’avance, 
p.-272 de ma Gramm. grec. huitiéme édit., que les Doriens mettent le 
plur. féminin pour le singulier; ainsi caAas pour cad) pulchram. 
J’aurois mieux fait, je crois, de dire que xaAas est non un acc. plur. 
féminin, mais.un acc. sing. féminin dont le » est remplacé doriquement 
pars. Voy. le Théocr. de Valck., Adoniazus, v. 54; et Eustath. 
Od. 18, p. 959, 30. | 

Eis se prend-il pour év (non dorique)? Oui, répondent H. Est. t. 1, 
c. 1156, c: Maittaire, M. Sturz, M. Hermann, etc. Pour moi, j’ose- 
rois presque dire non. Voulez-vous, dit Xén. Inxp. 5, 7, dissimuler 
les forces de la cavalerie, laissez-en une partie @ découvert, et cachez 
Voutre dans un endroit que n’apercoive pas l'ennemi, rovus 8 eis ro &bndov 
axoxpixruv. Ici, dira-t-on, els rd &dndoy est pour év rp 4dhAy: erreur! 
car eis ro &dn\oy dépend d’un verbe de mouvement sous-entendu : 
ainsi ellipse ici. La phrase pleine et sans ellipse seroit: cachant U'autre- 
partie (de la cavalerie ) amenée dans un endroit non vu de l'ennemi. 
Voy. mes Obs. dans le Classic. Journ. No. xxiv. an. $815, p. 464. 

Kard. En quantité de passages, xara se sous-entend, comme dans 
éxayny Sayvde Kadov xpda ravrobey Toa (Théocr. 2, 110). A instar 
des Grecs, les ~~ disent 0s humerosque deo similis, et ces accu- 
satifs os, humeros Tependent, dit-on, de secundum sous-entendu. Mais 
jamais dans la prose la plus négligée, je dirai plus, dans aucune glose 
explicative, les Latins n’auroient écrit, similis secundum humeros. Ne 
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_ seroit-il pas: plus exact de dire que dans humeros similis et autres ex- 
emples semblables, les Latins ne sous-entendoient jamais secundam, 
mais qu’ils pensoient en grec, et que tout en écrivant en latin, ils son- 
geoient uniquement a xara grec dont ils faisoient dépendre leur accu- 
satif latin? 

4. ‘Yxép. Doctrine inexacte de Vaickenar. P. 203, t. 2, et pass., je 
reproche a Index de Reiske d’omettre les prépositions. Valckenar 
mérite 4 peu prés le méme reproche; et de plus, quand il en parle, il 
me semble n’en pas connoitre la force; comme Id. 25, 255, ov il dit 
a ses lecteurs, selon votre bon plaisir, lisez xépons irep, xdpony ixép. 
Voy. t. 2, p. 208, 235, 238, 240, 302, 303. | 

5. "Yad. Cette phrase (Voy. Pausan. 5, p. 401, et Journal des Sa- 
vans, Aott, 1817), iweNBeiv ody oldy ré éorwy Yro roy Spdvoy se traduit 
d’aprés M. Heyne, on ne sauroit passer derricre le tréne, ou avec 
d’autres, sous le tréne. Mais oro suivi d’un acc. signifiant pres de, il 
faudroit, je crois, traduire, él n’est pas possible d’approcher du tréme. 
Pourquoi? C’est qu’un mur d’appui et de défense a l’entour du tréne 
en interdisoit les approches. . 

Ne voulant aujourd’bui que consulter, je reviendrai sur ce passage 
et j’examinerai, 1° si Pausanias alla sous le tréne d’Amyckée, comme 
le pense M. Quatremére (Journ. des Sav. |. |.) quoique le texte me 
semble dire positivement le contraire; 2° si tro rplxode (Paus. 3, p. 
254, ligne derniére; et.p. 255; |. 1) signifie sous le trépied ; .S° si txo 
Spdvor signifie sous le tréne (1. 1. p. 256, |. 27, 28), version qui attri- 
bueroit le méme sens a ro suivi soit d’un dat. soit d’un acc.—Sur dro 
avec dat. et acc. voy. Rech. t. 2, p. 150, ci-dessus, p. 42, of drd avec 
_ dat. se trouve traduit par sur. En général, rien de moins conau que 

le sens des prépos. coneidérées sous le rapport de position, de direction, 
etc. , 

6. ‘Yxopynpara, selon H. Est., signifie cantilene ad quas chori 
saltabant, chants dont la mesure régloit les pas des danseurs (M. PI.) 
_ Mais disous avec M. Belin, t. 3 de son Lucien, iropyeicbar danser aur 

chansons ; tropyfjpara, danses aux chansons, saltationes ad cantilena- - 
rum modum ; et avec le méme savant, ajoutons que xoperw signifie 
toujours danser en cheeur, ce que ne dit pas dpyeiobar. 

7. 2éBas. A mon errata placé en regard du titre du vol. 2, je 
propose, a titre de conjecture, de remplacer oéGas par céAas; conjec- | 
ture qui m’est démontrée mauvaise, depuis que j'ai lu le Classical 
Journ. de Londres, No. 23, p. 29, an. 1815, lequel rappelle le Ards 
Eeviov céGas. 
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Je STACKHOUSII EMENDATIONES IN 
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No. Iv. Continued from No. XXX. p. 359.) 


xl. 34, “Ove piv marakas avrd rap weAdxes Mboss Paddreras Ty bola, 
(1. dysoria,) xa tore ex) ryy bararray desysi, |. tori ex) +. 0. Geoyeiy, 
Vema datur exiln. 

— 40. “Odrvpma, 1. ’Odruymiaxas. Vide, Herod. vi. 108. 
[Schneider. quem vide, edidit ’OAvpxiadas. Ep.] 

Pa 41. Kat tx tis rodroy siysedis aria epyatovras, |. dada, Ex 
adipe. | 
_ =~ 48. Hapeives 08 dei xdpaxe dpbiw irAalav, 1. Aslev. fSchneider 
emendationem Gesneri taalas recepit. Ep.] 

— Xepuados xal dvewy, an yeguadiay ? . 

_ — Tar ¢ Barropévoy rai Se tas Asvxas, Torquendo commis- 
cent tinctas crines cum albis. 

xii. 3. Ai d& dumedos, xa craguaal tives, 1. (xal yap orapvaral 
ris.) [ Procraguaal tives Gyllius Staphylinem interpretatur.” 
Schneider.] .. 8 

— 6. “Evia iv tuaxspey "IBneixts dopros, 1. ’IBnpixcy. 

— 8. Tadrapov 88 tyr 6 rwAautis tpuyavros xa} tu Parrovros bwéiyes. 
Vox excidit, dréye: (égyov) revyavres, vice fudgitur. | 

= 13. Lopoy yap rs yvpijua abrovd, GAA’ obx euyaps ov, an edyapiom 
Tov: - % 

— 14, "Eviev ros rots éx tov wedlwy moardnis. Dele ivdey, repetitio 
ae o- tvravda, et lege, ody Tois éx wediny x. [Vide Schneider. ad 
h. 1. Ep.] . | 3 

— Dirsi your av piv trois wadlose abrovs Biwxecbas, xad ra pév rox 
vei, Ta Oe wodaviavery, alta ex rHs.cuvibous Bimkems aviotapevous Uwex- 
duyeiv oddels. Sc. é Onparys. Lege sroxivei—iworavbaver—aniora- 
jeevos twexdevryes, ovdeis. [Vide Schneideri not. Ep.] 

— 15. "Hyweg ody “IBnpes of ‘Eowigios, 1. tv IBypla. [“"IBnoss ita 
scribi volebat Gesner. pro ’ISyplav. In Mediceo libro est, ”1Bnpiors 
‘E.” Schueider.] . | 

— Kal ylveras, |. ixei y. 

— 18. ‘Ev rois guroic, 1. xjrois, nisi gure, Plantationes? 

— 20. Hapalov, |. Héprov, Xerxis. 'Apraxaioc, dux ejus. [Vide 
Schneider. ad h. 1.] 

— 27. Magaxlou ye piy deopévov bm) pqxsoroy tpiyav amoplag tay 
dnl tod yevelou, 1. bx Fxsioroy +. exoppolas, Destructionem capillorum. 
— Kal vapxy xab xveducoy, 1. xa) vegnys av. - 
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xiv. 5. Kal xabeddss t15, xal dAAos dromives, |. aypumvei. 

— 6. "Emel ros xad ixeiva of avrol dpvoias, |. éxeivos rata Upvobos 
Adyyais. 

— 7. Osi piv yap eis xUxAov, GAN Ewrépw mepibeoura, |. odx els x. 
GAN’ a. vel odd iEwrépw. 

— 9. Atovra barartiov tomévas xapabw a&unyern xad Husis Ioper. 
Pro dunyéery |. edpeyébes. . 

— 11. Kal wifas yaru wapétes driv d0d5. Vox 80d5 redundat. 
..—= 13. Ailpotos, }. welboucs. , 

— 14. ‘Troaaxarres, |. drodamarreras. a 

— 16. Tov xgupay od werden, 1. +. x. eraoes. .[“ Hee corrupta 
sunt, An dmocreyes, ut supra x. 4? an potius dameAaive?” 
Schneider. ] mh , ca oa 

— 20. Kal dpav dnpwow adrd, xal dxovew AsiBouevov, 1. xal- orev 
Sinpaory, dxoveyv avrovs Wares AesBouevou. Error mentis? [* Kal deay 
Snbdiorw adrd, xal axovew AsiPopevov, ita cam Gyllio Gesnerus. Vulgo, 
Onpaooiv &xovew avrovs, xa? axoveyv.” Schneider. | 

— ‘Poxxaias, |. ‘Pavuxias. | ates 

— 21. *H tye Wars xad Ofer dvepsybeves, 1. dvapiybevra. 

— Kath-oipoi re, xad jourxos ideiv Asuxol, 1. yAwpol re, xad Fouyor, 
gers 3 idsiv Aguxol. oh su 

— 24. Hayxivxoy. Fors. gayxdvixov, a aw, Occido. 

— 29. ’Everpagn, |. ivergaxy, Mutatum est. [“ "Eveready, ita 
Mediceus et alter Gesneri-Codex pro dverpagy.” Schneider. ] 

Xv. 1, Taig xadroupévass qpépecs, |. tgnuepios. Musca Ephemeris 
dicta. [Pro jpepécs Cod. alter Gesneri jyégass habet, Gesnerus 
avindéow e seqq. legit. An rots pommpépois, vel epyuegoss legendum?” 
Schneider. ] 

. — “Exoues 86 tiva tay moosipynevey ixaorou poipay idlav. L. dxaoras 
(puics.) : , 

— 11. “Apes dir, 1. Apssoreyen. 

— 12. Kararcidy re, i xarorloboyras. 

7 13. Adyévos, 1. ouparos. 

— 23. ’Ev soic avw rod xpovov, 1. dvw spdvois. 

xv1. 3. Movowléy, |. piporay. ae 

— 9. Avorddous 82 xal yaoyarsic aAdrws, 1. apyarsas. [Vide 
Schneideri not. Ep.] wea “ 

— 18. °Ex tovrou ra dévdpa, 1. rot dévBgou. 
Ofais, 1. xad ws, vel, as ay. 

— 27. Hporxsaacy rs, 1. ts. , 

—— “Eot’ dy rapadpauy dvbparwes tvric, 1. éxrds, Procul. 

— 28. Avra rod crdéparos, 1. atta ra Tov oF. 

XVI. Q. Srepva sis ify, 1. erepa. Vox orégva occurrit linea priore. 
[“ Voc. orégve corruptam puto cum Pawio ad Philen. Carm. 94. 
qui Erepa cig ifvy legit.” Schneider. ] 
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— 21. 'Oiorods Bageis poll Bicsorarw, xa) veupae tvracss o pote. 
ioxupiais. Transpone, dicrods, xa) veupds ohodpa loyueds oly ivrdoes 
need poten Pasasorare. 

— 23. "Iv8ol 82 dpa xal tiv & dpvibe rpodiy elyov, |. rougyy, Aves 
erant in deliciis. [‘ Triller legendum putat rpvgyv, non male.” 
Schneider. ] 

— 30. ZnvObepss Abyss wéoh Teasovlda Alurny twas dépe invbis, I. 
Tia. 

— 33. ‘Troreivay to TpayiAm@ ta oxeAy, rectius Toy TPA NAY xa 
ta OxéAy, de actione inter volandum. 

— 37. "Eppaci, 1. ois tguacw. [In versione est, Spiris illius 
ceu laqueis, sed vocem puto equidem ge eel ‘Schneider. ] 

— 44. ‘Trones ovros, 1. imo meoovtos. [ Vetb. ixoxec. absolute 
dicitur, intellecto éagpavres.” ' Schneider.] 





LEAKE'S REMARKS ON THE TROJAN 
| CONTROVERSY. 





As the topography of Homer’s Iliad cannot fail to command a 
certain degree of interest, until the poem itself ceases to please, 
there are few subjects to which our Journal more willingly — 
recurs, although it has so frequently been discussed. A former 
Number contained some strictures upon Major RENNELU’s work, 
on what has now assumed the name of the Trojan Controversy. 
As the following remarks on the’ same suBect, by Colonel Leax eg,’ 
Inay not be much known, and as they strongly advise a mode of 
elucidating the subject, which yet remains unexecuted, we have 
_ thought, that an imsertion of them in the present Number, might: 
help to recomamend to the notice of future travellers, what now 
appears to be the only desideratum on the subject. - 

As all the authorities upon the Trojan Controversy have already 
been brought before the public, in the able works of Chevalier 
Beet, Mr. Morritt, and Sir William Gell and in the i goats of 





* They are extracted froma the Researches in ose with 3 few a tiacand 
tious by the Author. 
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Lum, by Chandler, | shall proceed to offer a few remarks, upon the 
supposition that all these works are well known to the reader. ) 


In this question there seems to have been some error, in expect- 
ing froma poet the accuracy required in a naturalist or a surveyor. 
The ancients were seldom very correct reckoners, or attentive 
to that precision of description and of details, which the exact 
Sciences have made so common among the moderns. It 1s likely 
that none of the authors, who speak of the Troad, had themselves 
visited the place, except Homer himself, and perhaps Strabo— 
and as to the latter, those who have travelled over much of the 
ground described by him, must have noticed how careless an ob- 
server he generally is, how much he depends upon the information 
of others, and how little his loose (though elegant) style,, and his 
philosophical reflections, are adapted to the mathematical corréctness 
required in a geographer.’ It is not surprising, therefore, that Stra- 
bo’s description of the Troad appears in many instances defective 
or inaccurate, when applied to the district around KGm-Kale; and 
it is still less extraordmary, that a poet, hywever consistent he 
always is with himself, and with truth and nature; however per- 
sonally acquainted he appears to have been with his scenes of 
action, and accurately descriptive in his general characteristics of 
pee ‘should yet have disdained to hurt the effect of any particu- 
ar action of his story, by rigidly confining himself to the bounds 
of possibility. ‘The important inquiry is, whether Homer had this 
region in view far the scene of his poem, and if the chief land- 
marks agree, the fact cannot well be disputed, because we may 
fail in adjusting every allusion that is made in the Iliad to its 
topography. 

The historians and geographers, who lived about midway be- 
tween the Trojan wer and our own times, can only be allowed to 
assist in ascertaining the Ginions and traditions of that age, as to 
the position of the Proad of Homer. They prove that all antiquity 
assented to the claims of the inhabitants of the region itself, in 
regarding the plain of the Méinder, as the ‘Troad of the poet, and 
they point out some remarkable changes which had taken place m 
those features, which are found liable to change in other places 
under similar circumstances. So far their evidence may be of use; 
but I should no more think of referring to the Greek inhabitants 





1 It is a misfortune that we are so often in doubt, whether Strabo is de- 
scribing from personal knuwledge, or merely cumpiling from others. There 
are same regions, which we know, from his own declaration, that he had 
visited, and others, where his accuracy equally proves it. But there is 
strong internal evidence that he never travelled over the greater part of the 
countries which he describes. 
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of the Troad in the time of Alexander the Great or of the Romana 
emperors, for every position and scene of action in the Iliad, 
than to the monks of Jeruszlem for those in the history of Our 
Savioar. We possess the-same Iliad which they did; and there 
seems no reason, why our judgments should not be as sound a 
theirs, and our opinions as correct. 
After all that has been said upon the subject, the chief, and per- 
haps the only requisite is still wanting—an acograte survey of the 
country. In such an undertaking, particular care would be re- 
quired in inquiring and noting the names of places, mountains, 
rivers, &c. both in Greek and Turkish; it ought to include all the 
region of /da and the whole tract to the westward of Adramyttiune 
and Priapus; to be accompanied by a diligent search for ancient 
inscriptions," and by a notice of all the existing remains of anti- 


ulty. 

i The work, however, would require more time and labor and 
perseverance than travellers are usually disposed to bestow upon 
such an object. The numerous obstacles to which geodetical 
expeditions are subject in winter frpm the atmosphere and state of 
the country, from fogs, marshes and inundations, and the danger 
to which health is exposed from the heat and mal-eria of the sum- 
mer season, are well known to those who have been engaged in 
such operations in these or similar climates: nor after these dif- 
ficulties are surmounted, is it very agreeable to submit to the per- 
sonal inconveniences, and that total want of comfort and accom. 
modation, which attend the traveller in almost every part of Asia 
Minor; or to have to contend with the ignorance and absurd 
prejudices of a Turk, or to sit for the greater part of a day on the 
top of a snowy mountain, measuring the angles or filling up the 
outlines of a plan, or to remain for two ur three hours decyphering 
and copying the half-obliterated letters of some inscription, acci- 
dentally discovered, while the traveller’s hungry attendants are 
urging his departure, and his nearest lodging is at several hours’ 
distance. On the other hand, the political state of this district has 
been for a long time, and 1 believe still continues to be, very fa- 
vorable to such an undertaking. 

It can hardly be doubted that a survey of the Troad, cofrectly 
executed and well delineated, would be more useful and satisfac- 
tory to the admirers of the Iliad, than all that has been written © 
upon the topography of Troy. Every reader might then refer to 
Homer and judge for himself, without the necessity of consulting | 





* The interesting inscriptions, which Dr. Clarke and other travellers have 
feund in the parts of this region which have been visited, give reason to hope 
for equal success im the others. 
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either the opinions of modern travellers, or of the Greek and Latin 
writers of a middle age. In the'tean time,. as the opponents of 
Le Chevalier have lately had the advantage of numbers, it may be 
fair to cast a few arguments, into the opposite balance, without 
pretending to give any decided opinion upon the subject, until more 
exact information on the topography has been acquired. 

Upon this side of the question then it may be said, that taking 
it for granted that the war of Troy was a real event, having 2 
reference to real topography, no place has yet been shown that 
will combine even a few of the requisite features of the plain of 
Troy, except the district which lies between KGm-Kale and Bu- 
nér-bashi; whereas in that district, and in the surrounding region 
by land. and water, we find the seas and mountains and islands in 
the positions which the poet indicates, and some of them with the 
same names. The features which do not accord so well with his 
description, are these which are the most liable to change in the 
lapse of ages, namely; the course and size of the rivers, the tem. 
perature and other peculiarities of the springs of water, and: the 
extent and direction of the low coast where these waters join the 
sea. Instead of a river with two large branches, we meet with‘a 
broad torrent, reduced in the dry season to a slender brook, and a 
few stagnant pools, and we find a small perennial stream, which, 
instead of joing the former, is diverted into an artificial canal, 
and is thus carried to another part of the coast. But the dimimn- 
tive size of some of the most celebrated streams of antiquity is well 
known to those who have travelled in Greece, and it must be re- 
membered that in this instance it is a poet, who writes of a real 
scene, and is therefore ne to magnify all those objects, which, 
without exaggeration, would be beneath the dignity of his verse. 
In regard to these changeable features, therefore, it seems sufficient 
for a reasonable person still to find, at the end of three thousand 
years, two streams, which, if they do not now join, evidently did so 
in former times? to find the first of tHese ‘streams, (which the poet 
describes as springing under the walls of Troy, from two sources, 
one tepid and smoking, and the other in summer cold as ice,") 
rising at the foot of a hill commanding the plain, from two places, 
at one of which the water is at the temperature of 60° of Fahren- 
heit, and emits much vapor in winter, and in the other is of ‘a 


‘ 
y 6. & nw e * 2 ba oe 2x 


1 ‘H pty yap O BBari Avdp@ fda, dup) 8 karvds 
Tivera: e abrijs, &oet xupds aldopdvoro 
*H & érépy Odpet xpopdées elavia xard&n, 
*H x16 Wuxpp, 2) & BSaros upvordArg. 
+ Th Be vs 249. 
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lower temperature, or at least 1a #0 considered by the natives," and 
is Sanaa cool in the heat of sammer. 
or poetry this coincidence appears sufficient, and in regard to 

the position of Troy itself, it seems quite enough to find @ hill 
rising above the sources just mentioned, not only agreeing in all 
particulars with the kind of position which the ancients usuall 
chose for their towns, but the only situation in this region which 
will. combine all the requisites they sought for, namely, a height 
overlooking a fertile maritime plain, situated at a sufficient distance 
from the sea to be secure from the attacks of pirates, furnished 
with a copious and perennial supply. of water, presenting a it 
strong and healthy position for the city, and for the citadel a hi 
beyoud the reach of bow-shot from the neighbouring heights, de- 
fended at the back by steep banks and precipices, surrounded by 
a deep valley and broad torrent, and backed and defended beyond 
the river by mountains, which supplied timber and fuel. That it 
was precisely such a situation as the ancients invariably preferred, 
might be shown from a great variety of examples, both in Greece 
and Asia: and it can hardly be doubted that a person, totally un- 
acquainted with the Iliad, but accustomed to observe the positions 
of ancient towns, would fix on Bun4r-bashi for the site of the city 
to which this region belonged. 

It may be objected to this arrangement of the Trojan rivers and 
to this position of Troy—1. That the Scamander was the larger 





1 This I learn from Dr. Clarke, (Travels vol. ii. p. 109.) It suggests a 
question whether these fountains have not been in the same state of tem- 
perature in all ages, although vulgar opinion, or a love of fable, may have 
ascribed to them a difference, which would not have been disproved even 
in the present day, without the help of the thermometer. The poet 
would probably adhere to the local tale, even though he had examined 
the fountains so minutely as to be of a different opinion. An inclination to 
mix truth with fiction, to believe whatever is marvellous or makes a good 
story, and still oftener to repeat it without believing it, has in all ages been 
a characteristic of the Greeks, and it is so still. It was the foundation of 
their mythology, and derived from the fertile imagination and poetical 
genius inherent in the nation. Thus Pausanias tells us, the Greeks feigned 
that Hercules dragged Cerberus out of Hell, through a cavern at Cape Te- 
marus, though (as he adds,) this cavern has not any subterraneous passage 
whatever. Thus travellers in Greece at the present day are contéaually 
amused with local fables resembling those of antiquity, repeated by all, but 
believed by scarcely any, and in general, least of all by those whorlive if 
the places from whence they originate. ’ ‘ 

The water of the springs of Bun&ér-bashi seems to be nearly of the same 
temperature, of 60° all the year, and will consequently feel cool when th 
air is at 70° or 80°, and warm when it is at 40° or 50°. [t has often occurred . 
to me in Greece to find the same source which I had admired in the sum- 
mer for its refreshing coolness, disagreeably tepid, and flat to the taste in 
winter. 
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of the two streams, and consequently must be ascribed to the 
Méinder—2. That this name is itself a corroboration of the iden- 
tity——3. That it is strongly confirmed by the words of a native of 
the country, Demetrius of Scepsis, as quoted by Strabo,’ and by the 
gemarks of Strabo himself. It must be observed, however, that in 
the climate of Greece and Asia Minor, subject to great droughts in 
summer, a perennial stream of pure water, however diminutive, was 
of more importance than a large torrent, which, winding through 
low grounds, affords only water that is either turbid or stagnant. 
We all know what importance the Greeks attached to the smallest 
sources, which furnished a constant supply of water. In this 
wigw, therefore, the rivulet of Bun4r-bashi was more likely than the 
Méinder to have been the God Scamander, and as being more 
peculiarly the river Troy, may easily be supposed to have given 
name to the united stream, after its junction with the other branch, 
When Troy and its ruins had perished, when its site had ceased to 
be known; when the fountains of Bun4r-bashi had lost their fame 
and local importance, and the waters of its stream had been di- 
verted into another channel, it seems not at all unnatural, that the 
name of Méinder should have been transferred from the united 
stream to the whole of the Easternmost branch throughout its 
entire course from the summit of Ida to the embouchure in the 
Hellespont, and that the name of Simoeis should have became 
obsolete. There are many instances of a change of names in the 
rivers of Greece from one age to another, and an example of a 
transmutation of name in two branches of the same stream, under 
circumstances which cannot so easily be accounted for as in the 
rivers of the Troas, is to be found in Thessaly, where the river called 
Apidanus by Herodotus and ‘Thucydides is undoubtedly the same 
as the Enzpeus of later writers, whose 4pjdanus is at twelve miles 
distance, and joins the other stream not far from the confluence 
of the united river with the Peneus. The word Méinder, too, it 
must be observed, is still applied to two other rivers on the West 
coast of Asia Minor, the Cayster and Meander, and, like the 





* “Euneipos 8 dy rav térwv, ds av éxixdpios avhp 5 Anutrpios, rére uty obrws Ad- 
yet xeph abtav. "Earl yap Adgos tis rijs “ISns Kérudos* brépxerra: 8 obros éxardy wou 
wal elon. oradlors Extypews* ef of 8 re Xxduavbpos fet cal 8 Tpavucds xa) Alormos. 

Strabo, |. 18. ed. Casaubon, p. 602. 
In another place, p. 597, Strabo says the Scamander divided the territory of 
Cebrene from that of Scepsis. 


* The lowest state of the Grecian rivers is not in July, as the reviewer 
of Mr. Gell’s book in the Edinburgh Review, No. 12. p. 274. supposes, but 
just before the autumnal rains, and if these are not copious, sometimes 
even so late as December and January. In July the snows are not all 
melted in the mountains. 
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names Don and Don-au,’ applied to so many of the rivers af Ew. 
rope, seems to be a generic word belonging to the language of 
this part of Asia, before the time of the Greek colonies, and of 
which Scamander and Meander were the Greek forms. 

Strabo is a witness that the coast of the Troad at the mouth of 
the river had gained considerably upon the sea. It would be sur- 
prising, Indeed, if a phenomenon so common in other places, 
under like circumstances, had not taken place upon a coast, where 
every requisite favors it, and where it is probable that this opera-. 
tion of nature has been further assisted (instead of prevented, as 
has sometimes been supposed,) by the current of the Dardanelles, 
which causes an eddy. in many points of the coast of the Helles-. 
pont, prpportioned to its own rapidity, It may surely. be allowed, 
therefore, in adjusting the Homeric topography, to suppose the 
marshes and Jow land near the mouth of the river to be of a forma- 
tian subsequent to the time of the Trojan war.” In trying to. 
identify the Scamander and Stmoeis of Homer, Strabo confesses. 
himself puzzled, This is not surprising. An intelligent native of. 
the country (Demetrius) informs hi that the Scamander springs 
from a single source in the same summit of Mount Ida, which 

ives rise to the Grantcus and Asepus: on the other hand, he 
Binds Homer’s fountains of the Scamander quite in a different place ; 
byt remarking, that they have no communication with the river 
then called Scamander by the natives (the Méinder), he is obliged 
to reconcile the difficulty, by supposing either that they were 
supplied by a subterraneous communication from the Scamander, 
(Méinder,) or that they were considered the fountains of the Sca- 
mander, because they were near it. As ueither of these suppo- 





* The Greeks made Tanais out of Don, and the Romans Danubius out 
of Donau. 

* The depositions at the mouth of the Meander have removed the coast 
to a considerable distance from Miletus, Priene, and Dfyus, which were 
formerly maritime cities,and Chandler thought the same thing had happened 
to Bargylia and Caryanda, whose position seems beyond the influence of 
that river. It is impossible to reconcile the topography of Thermopyle and 
the neighbouring district, with the description of it given in the sober prose 
of Herodotus, without previously supposing, that all the lower part of the 
plain is of recent formation, and that the Spercheius has added six miles to 
the length of its ancient course. ; 


3 After citing the well-known description of the fountains from the 22d 
book of the Iliad, he says, 

Obre yap Oepud viv ev rg téxep ebploxerc, ov3°° 7% TOU Sxapndvdpou mryh evravea, 
BAr’ dy rq Sper Kad ula, GAN’ ob bo. Ta pry ody Oepuda exAcAcipOa: cixds’ Td Be Yue 
Xp ard Biddoow iwexpéov éx Tod Xxapdvdpov Kara Tovro avaréAAew Td xwploy, ¥. 
wad 3: 1d xAnoloy elva: rod Snxaudvbdpov, nal rovro rd Sap AcyerOa: TAU Sxapavbpay 
myrrh’ oro yap Adyovrat wAclous miryad TOW abTow worayod. = 

| | Strabo Geog. lib, 13. p. 602. 
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sitions are very plausible, it seems more easy to imagine that the 
name of Scamander had been applied before the time of Strabo 
to the Easternmost branch, formerly called Simoeis. The geo- 

pher remarks also, that there were no hot waters in his time at 
the Homeric fountains of the Scamander, and supposes they had 
failed in the lapse of time. Their condition, therefore, seems to 
have been the same in his time as it 1s now. 

In Ptolemy the order of names argues only that which appears 
sufficiently from Homer, namely, that the Simoeis was the Eastern- 
most branch of the river, and it will therefore equally support the 
hypothesis advanced in the preceding pages, or the opmion of those, 
who take one of the streams which run into the Méinder from the 
Northward to have been the Simoeis, and Troy consequently to 
have been upon the heights towards the Upper Dardanelles. 

The words of Pliny * warrant the conjecture, that the waters of 
the Troad were in the same state in his time, as they are at the 
present day, namely, a new mouth of the Scamander to the 
South of Sigeum, formed by an artificial canal, and the old Sca- 
mander, at the mouth of the Méinder. | 
_ Dionysius Periegetes, in two passages where he speaks of the 
Xanthus and Simoeis, designates the latter by the epithet of Idean, 
thus affording an argument that it was the Méinder, the only 
stream on this side, which has its sources in the highest parts of 
the mountain. It may be asked how it happens, that these three 
authors call this branch of the river Simoveis, at a period, when 
we have already supposed it to have been known in the country 
by the name of Scamander. The answer would be, that as the 
name of Simoeis must, upon the supposition already advanced, 
have then been obsolete, these writers must have spoken of the 
Homeric Simoeis, which was the more likely, as they were the 
authors of mere compilations, and in all probability had never 
been upon the spot. But it must be allowed, that very little re- 
liance can be placed upon such information. 

ERE TET SE SE PE PPS GASSES 
1 Adpdayoy. 
Siudevros worapov exBorad, 
SxapdyBpov worapod exBoral, 
Slyeov &xpov, 


*Arckdvbpera Tpods. 
Ptolem. Geog. lib. 5. c. 2. 


* @Tpsaque Troas Antigonia dicta, nun@ Alexandria, colonia Romana. 
Oppi¢uni Nee.’'Scamander amnis navigabifis, et in promontorio quondam 
Sigevimoppidumh. Dein portus Achzorum. in quem influit Xanthus Simo- 
entl Jynctus, stagnumque prius faciens, Palz-Scamander.” 

meee We Plin, Nat. Hist. ]. 5, c. 30. 
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' "There are some other points upon which we cannot institute a 
comparison between the Homeric topography and the actual state 
of the country, until we are in possession of an accurate survey of 
the whole region. Until the levels have been examined, no well- 
founded conjecture can be made as to the line of coast in the time 
of the Trojan war, and the probable direction of the river in the 
lower part of its course. e levels, also, will best determine 
how far from the sea the two streams may have joined in former 
ages, and in what part of the ancient line of the coast the mouth 
of the river is likely to have been. 

When we have a more perfect knowledge of the country, some 
of those features of the Homeric topography, which are not of a 
nature to undergo much change in the lapse of time, may be more 
clearly recognised, and it may then also be determined, whether 
any of the streams which run mto the Méinder from the northward 
are sufficient in size, or length of course, or permanence, to be 
the [dean Simoeis. It may then perhaps be admitted that Dr. 
Clarke’s conjectures are just—that the river of Kalifat is the 
Szmoezs, and that the springs of Bun4r-bashi were only called the 
sources of the Scamander, as discharging their waters into that 
river. In the present view of the question, however, it appears 
difficult to believe, that a river, stagnant in the month of March," 
as Dr. Clarke describes the Kalif4th, should have been the Simoeis 
of Homer: and it seems almost necessary to conclude, that if the 
Méinder must be the Scamander of Homer, there is nothing left 
for it but to make the Thimbrek the Simoeis. is 

It has been said that the distance of Bun&r-bashi from the sea 
is irrecoucileable with the events in the Iliad,* which took place 
on the day of the death of Patroclus, for that if Troy was at 
Bun4r-bashi, the Greeks having twice pursued the enemy to the 
walls of the oity, and having been twice driven back again to their 
camp, must have fought over a space: of forty or fifty miles in one 
day.* But supposing the distance from the coast to Bun&r-bashi 
to be now ten miles, we must first deduct, in order to calculate 





* The very season in which the streams of this country are at the highest, 
as Dr. Clarke himself experienced in crossing the Méinder. 

2 Bryant’s Observations on Le Chevalier, p. 2, 3,4. Edinburgh Review, 
No. 12. p. 237. 

3 It is true that this day must be curtailed by some hours, because the 
Greeks did not gain any ground towards Troy till after the hour of the woud- 
man’s meal, (Il. A. v. 84.) which, to judge by modern customs in the same 
country, is about nine o'clock in the forenoon ; there still remain, however, 
more than ten hours of daylight (supposing the season to have been sum- 


mer, as has generally been imagined), @ space of time sufficient for the 
operation performed. 
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the space passed over on that day, the new land, which Strabo in 
his time reckoned at six stadia, together with the breadth of the 
Grecian encampment, which we may suppose to have been con- 
siderable, as the Greeks were pressed for room, and drew up their 
ships on the shore in several lines... We cannot reckon less than 
two miles for these two deductions, which will reduce the distance 
fought over to thirty-two miles, a feat not impracticable for com- 
batants who moved in chariots. But even if such an exertion were 
beyond the powers of men in these degenerate days, it was not so 
extraordinary an action for heroes, who could: hurl a rock, which 
two men could not lift, even in the days of the poet ;* who could 
distinguish a voice from one end to another of a camp, three or 
four miles long; ? who could make themselves heard from the 
centre to either wing of it;* who could build a complete fortifi- 
eation with walls and towers, and a palisaded ditch in a single 
day; * or who could see so clearly, that Helen is able from the 
walls of Troy to point out and minutely describe all the leaders 
of the Grecian host, when the whole of the Trojan army lay be- 
tween.” It is evident that all these are fictions, which the Muse 
allows and encourages, and they are connected with some of the 
features of the Iliad, which delight and astonish us the most. At 
ane ‘time the poet found it convenient to magnify beyond possibil- 
ity, the common occurrences of war; at another, to bring together 
the actions of an-extensive field, in order to present them to view 
in one continued scene. 

It would not be fair to.conclude by a parity of reasoning, that 
Homer has magnified the scene as well as the actions of the war, 
and that Troy might therefore have been a small place, situated in’ 
a narrow district. The Trojan war is an event which we cannot 
disbelieve, without undermining the whole fabric of ancient his- 
tory. Being an expedition undertaken by the united forces of all 
the states of Greece, agaist those of Asia and Europe, and an ex- 
pedition, that involved m war ali the country from Paphlagonia on 
the East to Pzonia onthe West, the numbers engaged on both 
sides (without referring to Homer or to the opinions of antiquity) 
cannot be estimated at less than a hundred thousand, and such 
being the numbers, we cannot allow them a space smaller than 
that between Kfim-Kale and Bun4r-bashi for their encampments 
and military operations 





* Ob8t yap od8", ebpts wep ehv Suvhoaro wdoas 
Alyiadbs vias xa8dew* orelvovro St Aaol. 
Te pa xpoxpbocas Epvoay, xal wAjcay ardons 
HK ordua unnpby, Srov cuvecpyaboy Uxpas.—— Il, HE. v. $3. 
* IL E.v. $08. fT. v.286. © 3 Iv.77. + @. v. 22%. 
5 H, vV. 4386. 465. 6 r, Vv. 178. 
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ON Mr. BELLAMY’S NEW TRANSLATION 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Nye ee 


I wave just seen an advertisement of a new translation of the 
Bible, the first part of which was to be published in the beginning 
of this month, by JouN BexLuamy, author of The History of all 
Religions. . 

. I most heartily concur in the opinion of those who wish to see 
a new edition of the authorised version of the Bible, undertaken 
by authority, and corrected and improved by all the aids of sacred 
criticism. But a work so important and so difficult, indispensably 
requires much depth and variety of learning, combined with a 
sober judgment, and correct principles of criticism. Before 
public and extensive patronage, therefore, is given to a new transla- 
tion of the Bible, it is right to inquire how’ far the translator is 
qualified for the task ; how far he manifests competent learning, 
sound judgment, and correct princrples of Biblical Criticism. 

In the advertisement to which I have alluded, the author refers: 
to “some of our most learned writers, who were decidedly of 
opinion, that a new translation of the Scriptures was absolutely 
necessary.” Amongst these writers recognise the names of some 
who have rendered essential services to the cause of sacred litera- 
ture, by correcting the present Hebrew text from the. collated 
Hebrew MSS., and the ancient versions. Suelk were Archbishop 
Newcome, Bishop Lowth, Dr. Kennicott, and Dr. Blayney. And 
we might naturally suppose from the authority of these learned 
writers being referred to, that the same principles of criticismy on 
which they uniformly proceeded in their emendation of the autho- 
rised version, are adopted by Mr. Bellamy. But om referring to 
No. xiv. of the Classical Journal, your readers will fiad that his 
principles of criticism are entirely at variance with those of the 
above-mentioned critics, and that, whatever may be Mr. BELLAMY’s 
learning and judgment im other respects, his ideas of Hebrew 
grammar, and of the meaning of many Hebrew words, differ widely 
from common and established authority. 

For proof of what is here advanced, I refer to a paper im 
No. xiv. of the Classical Journal, p. 221, &e. intitled “« Brblicad 
Criticism.” Let us see, in the first place, what opinion Mr. B. 
there gives of those “ most learned writers,” ag mp reed calls them, 
Newcome, Lowth, Kennicott, and Blayney. ‘I: shall. now,” says 
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he, “after having given undeniable proof of the /amentable errors 
of Kennicott, and his supporters, leave the learned and reflecting 
reader to form his own opinion of Mr. H. for the liberty he has 
taken in saying, ‘we have a specimen of Mr. B.'s modesty im 
charging Dr. Kennicott and De Rossi with ignorance of the 
Hebrew. I certainly have charged them with ignorance of the 
Hebrew, and I have not only charged them with ignorance, but 
have also substantiated that charge.” p. 236. “ Were it not for 
the care and attention of learned men in the present day, the Bible 
would soon be corrupted by such menders as Kennicott, De Rossi, 
and others, who Jean on those broken reeds.” p. 237. Now 
among those who lean on such “ broken reeds” as Kennicott and 
De Rossi,—Newcome, Lowth, and Blayney must clearly be num- 
bered. ‘ It is as easy to point out numbers of errors in Lowth 
and Leusden, as it has been the muny false translations of those 
sober critics, Kennicott and De Rossi.” p. 238. So much for 
Mr. B.’s opinion of these “ most learned writers,” whose authority 
he has quoted in his advertisement. | 

Let us now examine how far Mr. B. agrees with these eminent 
critics on the present state of the Hebrew text. Dr. Kennicott’s 
collation of Hebrew MSS. appears to have arisen from the 
result of a comparison which he instituted between the parallel 
passages || Chron. xi. and || || Sam. xxiii. This comparison enabled 
him to detect many manifest errors in the present Hebrew text, 
and led him to conjecture that an extensive collation of Hebrew 

MSS. would lead to the correction of many errors of transcribers, 
and consequently to the elucidation of many important passages of 
scripture. And the result is generally allowed to have answered 
his expectations, and to have restored many readings, apparently 
genuine, which had before been either altogether lost, or bad 
existed. only in the early versions made from ancient Hebrew 
copies. : 

- It 1s scarcely necessary to prove that the same opinion was 
entertained respecting the errors of the present Hebrew text, by 
Archbishop Newcome, Bishop Lowth, and Dr. Blayney, and indeed 
by almost every critic who, since the publication of Dr. Kennicott’s 
collations, has endeavoured to improve the authorised version. On 
this subject Iwill only quote that accurate Hebrew scholar, and 
elegant and enlightened critic, Bishop Lowth. <“ All writings 
transmitted to us like these,” i.e. the writings of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, ‘from eaily times, the origmual copies of which have long 
ago perished, have suffered in their passage to us by the mistakes of 
Miany transcribers through whose hands we have received them ; 
errors continually accumulating im proportion to the number of 
transcripts, and the stream: gesiefally’ becoming more impure, the 
more distant it is from the source. Now the Hebrew writings of the 
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Old Testament being, for much the greatest part, the most ancient 
of any; instead of finding them absolutely perfect, we may 
reasonably expect to find that they have suffered in this respect 
more than others of less antiquity generally have done.” Lowth’s 
Prelim. Dissert. to Isaiah, p. 50. Perth edition, 1793. 

With this pasage let us compare Mr. B.’s sentiments on the 
same subject, as contained in his letter in the Classical Journal, 
No. xiv. “ As to the ability to maintain and prove the absolute 
Integrity of the Hebrew text, I am of opinion that it requires no 
great ability to prove that it is now as perfect as tt wus in the days 
of Moses.” p. 237. “ There is not a surer mark of a man’s igno- 
rance of the original, than when he speaks against the absolute tn- 
tegrity of the Hebrew text.” p. 238. 1 will now ask whether an 
author, who in the 19th century holds such sentiments respecting 
the present state of the Hebrew text, is likely to improve the 
authorised version of the Bible? Whether, whilst we allow the 
New Testament to have been corrupted through the faults of tran- 
scribers, we are to believe that a constant miracle has preserved 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, which from the great simi- 
larity of the letters is much more liable to the errors of transcribers 
in a state of absolute perfection? Whether those passages which 
by the assistance of the collated MSS. and ancient versions have 
been restored to clearness and consistency, must by renouncing. 
these valuable aids, be again involved in obscurity ? 

I should be very unwilling to charge Mr. B. with sentiments 
which he does not hold; but on cursorily reading some parts of his 
jetter, from which several extracts have already been given, I was 
struck with the following passage: “I find that this writer,” 
(a correspondent in the Classical Journal,) ‘like the Greeks of 
old, is so refined in his notion concerning the unity of God, that 


he starts at the very idea of supposing that the noun DTN Elohim, 


is a noun singular; or that God is ONE ONLY in essence and in 
person. Concerming this most important subject, I am governed, 
not only by right reason, but by the positive declaration of Scrip- 
ture; and am fully convinced that God is ONE, and NO MORE; 
that his glory he will not give to another ; and that those who think 
there are more are decidedly Polytheists.” Class. Journ. xiv. 225. 
Are we to argue, that the authorised version of the Old Testament, 
as well as of the New, is to be “improved ?” , 

. It appears from the passages quoted above, that the point at 
issue between Newcome, Lowth, Kennicott, &c. on the one side, 
and Mr. Bellamy on the other, is, whether the present Hebrew 
text of the Old ‘Testament is in a pure and perfect state. In order 
to show whether Mr. B. is or is not right in maintaining the affir- 
mative, I will produce some passages from Vander-Hooght’s edi- 
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tion, which I believe is generally allowed to be the best, and will 
endeavour to show that they have suffered, either from the mutilation 
of MSS. or the faults of transcribers, and that, by the assistance 
of the collated Hebrew MSS. and the ancient versions, the original 
words may with great probability be restored. It may appear to 
many of your readers a work of supererogation to adduce argu- 
ments which have already been frequently urged, and the force of 
which has been generally allowed by Biblical scholars. But if the 
absolute integrity of the Hebrew text is again asserted, the argu- 
ments which have been thought sufficient to refute this position 
must be repeated. The instances of corruption, which | propose 
to produce, may be arranged under three heads: 1st, ‘The omission 
of words ; 2d, The alteration of words ; 3d, The interpolation of 
words. (Gen. xxv. 8. YAW) It MAW AW OMAN AM WN" 

Yay OR DN “Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and died in 
a good old age, an old man, and full , and was gathered 
to his people.” Here the Sam. 1, Syr. Ar. Vulg. and 4 MSS. 
Insert O'2D’ after YAW. “and full of days.” See Gen. xxxv. 29. 
Job xlii. 17. || Chron. xxiii. 1.—xxix. 28." NW) Josh. xxii. 34. 
LY *D mraad 79:23) YINI 23 NWP “ and the children of Reuben, 
and the children of Gad called the altar— , for it shall be a 
witness, &c.” “IY is inserted after 7295 in Syr. Ar. Vulg. and in 
some MSS. and early editions of the Hebrew Bible. ‘ And the 
children of Reuben, &c. called the altar Ed, [witness] for it shall 
be a witness, &c.” || Sam. xx. 12. NT ON TV? TDN 


&e. Sg5u) TON TWP 
“ and Jonathan said unto David O Lord God of Israel, 


when I have sounded my father,” &c. These words, as Kennicott 
justly observes, “ must surprise all who read them with attention ; 
—but excellent sense is restored, if by inserting the word TT (vivit) 
agreeably to 2 Hebrew MSS., we read thus : ‘“‘ As Jehovah the God 
of Israel liveth, when [ have sounded my father; if there be good, 
and I then send not unto thee,” &c.? It may be observed that in 
Gen. xxv. 8. our English translators have inserted in [talics the 
words “of years ;” and in Joshua xxii. 34. the word “ Ed.” 

I now proceed to notice some alterations of words. In Gen. 
xxv. 14, 15. some of the sons of Ishmael are thus enumerated : 
“ And Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa, Hadar, and ‘Tema, 
Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah.” In the parallel passage || Chron. 
1. 30. the names are “ Mishma and Dumah, Massa, Hadad and 
Tema,” &c. Can there be any doubt that Hadad and Hadar are 
the'same person? And is it not the most probable mode of account- 

















* This and the following pole are chiefly taken from Kennicott’s 
Dissertations and Remarks. The text is transcribed from his “Vetus Testa- 
mentum Hebraicum cum varils lectionibus.” | * Kenn. Rem. pp. 104-5. 
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ine for the difference, to suppose that ) was by mistake written 
for “I, to which it bears a very close resemblance? In confirmation 
of this conjecture it may be observed that the word is ‘THT not TW 
m Sam. Ar. and 200 Hebrew MSS.‘ Many similar instances 
might easily be collected, as Num. ii. 14. DN for DNIWI. Com- 
pare with Num. i. 14. vii. 42. x. 20. One of the sons of Gomer 
is called M57 Gen. x. 8. and NDF 1] Chron.i.6. In Ezra in. 25. 
Kirjath-jearim, a well known city, is called OY NM) Kirjath-arim ; 
but in the parallel passage Nehein. vii. 29. and I believe in every 
other passage where it occurs, it 1s spelt OY" AAP Kirjath-jearim. 
And in many, both of Kennicott’s and De Rossi’s MSS. the read 

ing is OM AMP, in Ezra ii. 25. In |||] Chron. xxi. 2. we find in 
the Hebrew text Siw’ ToD BSW, “ Jehoshaphat king of 
Israel ;” when it is well known that Jehoshaphat was king of 
Judah, and there was no king of Israel of that name. Accordingly 
more than 30 MSS. and all the ancient versions read ;TTVT for 
Naw. 

The 3d head consists of interpolations, which are fewer in num- 
ber than the errors under either of the former heads, and which 
seem to have principally arisen from the transcriber having inad- 
vertently copied the same passage twice. ||| Kings vii. 16. 
Po aT jp ppm Sew a>p ans 12 o> won nwa 

| TTP WD WWIP [2 ONT 

Literally thus: “ Now in the fifth year of Jehoram, the son of 
Ahab, king of Israel, .[and Jehoshaphat king of Judah,] Jehoram 
the son of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, began to reign.” For proofs 
of the contradiction between this passage as it stands, and. other 
parts of the sacred history, | refer to Kennicott’s Remarks, p. 139. 
and his Dissertatio Generalis, p. 44. The difficulty will be easily 
removed by supposing that the transcriber, after having written 
See Pop INN 12 accidentally omitted the words J2 DWV pp 
and wrote the following words : STTV1 75 WWI : then discover- 
ing his mistake, he wrote the sentence anew, including the three 
words which he had omitted, without erasing his interpolation. 
The words are omitted in two MSS. and the Hexaplar Lyriace.? 
Many similar instances of interpolation occur in the collated MSS. 
I will mention but one example more of interpolation, distinguish- 
Ing the supposed interpqlation by inclosing it within brackets : 
] Kings vit. 13. RWI WNT DNWIT DOT YO Twn x2 INP? 
sw pon 595 os 7a Nw] Wwe Ose pom Sop os 73 


IWIN AMDw won [Tw 
“‘ Let them take, I pray thee, five of the horses which remain, which 





* See Kennicott’s Remarks, p. 83-4.” Kenn. Rem. p. 144. Doederleen 
Biblia Hebraica in loc. 3 Kenn. Rem. p. 139. 
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are left therein; behold they are as all the multitude of Israel 
which are [left therein; behold they are as all the multitude of 
Israel which are} consumed; and let us stand and see.” The 
transcriber having copied as far as the 2d WR, (which is marked 
with an asterisk,) on reverting to the original, seems to have cast 
his eye by mistake on the first WN (marked with a dagger) and 
wrote the intervening words twice over. ‘This repetition 1s omitted 
in 6, Syr. and 36. MSS." It may be said that these alleged errors 
of the Hebrew text are of little importance. They are selected, 
not from their importance, but from the clear and strong bearing 
which they have on the question at issue, the integrity of the 
present Hebrew text. It would be easy to adduce passages in 
which the supposed corruption is of more importance. Indeed it 
was my intention to have done so, but as it would have led me 
ito more detail, and as I fear I have already sufficiently tried the. 
patience of your readers, I will rest my case here, and will ask m 
conclusion, whether any person who carefully examines the present 
Hebrew text of the passages which have been quoted, who con- 
siders the evidence bearing on the subject which arises from the 
ancient versions and the collated Hebrew MSS.; who recollects 
the innumerable errors which are universally allowed to have arisen 
from the mistakes of transcribers in all other cases; and who takes 
into the account the very great antiquity of the Hebrew records, 
and consequently the numberless times which they must have been 
transcribed, as well as the close resemblance which many of the 
Hebrew letters bear to each other ;—I will ask whether any person 
who gives to these considerations their just weight, can agree with 
Mr. B., that “as to the ability to maintain and prove the absolute 
integrity of the Hebrew text—it requires no great ability to prove 
that it is now as perfect as tt was in the days of Moses ;”* and that 
“ there is not a surer mark of a man’s ignorance of the original, 
than when he speaks against the absolute integrity of the text.” 
Let it be remembered that if in any one of the instances adduced, 
(and numberless other passages might have been easily brought 
forward,) the slightest error of the Hebrew text shall be admitted, 
its absolute integrity can no longer be supported. I am far from 
holding that the corruptions of the Hebrew text have’ extended so 
far as to affect our fatth or practice, nor can I by any means ap- 
prove of that passiun for conjectural emendation which has actuated 
some critics. But I cannot conceive that any person is competent 
to give to the world an improved version of the sacred writings, — 
who holds that “the Hebrew text is now as perfect as it was in the 
days of Moses.” + 
March, 1818. KIMCHI. 

a LD), Vw 
: Hoole Remarks, p. 138. * Class. Journ. xiv. 237. 3 Ib. xix. 288. 


* We refer our correspondent to Mr. Bellamy’s Ophion, p. 121. Bvo. pr.. 
3s. 6d.; also to his articles in our Nos. xvi. and Vi. Bo: 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM MIDDLE, 
AS APPLIED TO THE GREEK VERB, 


And the Errors of Kuster, Wolle, Fischer, and H. Ste- 
: phens, noticed. 





No. 1].—[Continued from No. XXX. p. 304.] 


Tuar some of the ancient critics really understood the Middle 
Verb in certain phrases to denote acéton mixed with passion, is 
apparent from the fact, to which scholars have not paid sufficient 
attention, that the Greeks invented a term to express this its pecu- 
har force, * dvrixenoviere.' 


“* Qui a tonsore tondetur, revera quidem ab eo aliquid patitur, 
sed tamen ipse simul actionem negotio huic admiscet, dum tonsori 
ilfi.a se arcessito, sponte se tondendum prebet, unde Greci hoc 
sensu semper adhibent verbum medium xeipecfas, vel in Aor. 1. 
xelpacias. Contra, mortui, oves, pelles etc. sensu mere passivo 
dicuntur xeipec$as, quoniam i hoc negotio nec voluntatem ullam 
habent, nec facultatem, vel adjuvandi, vel prohibendi tonsuram. 
Hoc ipsum erudite nos docet Philo J. de Caino: “Qomeg ydp +3 
xelgecbas Sirriv, 70 pev ws avrimemovlds, xara dvrépeiow, Td OF we Umel- 
xov, xa8 indatwov. IIpéBarov piv yap, } Seppa, 9 Td Aeyduevov xcdioy, 
ovdey bvegyoiy eF adrod, marxov St pdvov Ud’ Erégou, xelgeras, 69° avbpar~ 
wos cuvopav, xal oynuarilwy, xal emirydeioy wmapéyov cauTiv, avaxipyads 
tO maoxew To woe. ‘ Ut enim tonderi duplex est, unum ut 





2 Voces asterisco notate in H. Steph. Thes. Gr. L. desiderantur. 


> It is strange that Kuster, who, in his tract on the Middle Verb, quotes 
the passage of Philo, should not have admitted that Philo’s ideas upon the 
Middle Verb were precisely his own, that is, as denoting.action mized with 
passion, ‘O 8 txOpwwos (xelpera:) cvvipay nal oxnuarifwv, Kad éwerhdeov wapéxwv 
daurdy, dvaxipvas rg xdoxew 7d woretv, and that, as this opinion was probably 
not peculiar to Philo, but taken from some grammarian either of his own, 
or of a former age, the true principle of the Middle Verb in certain phrases 
was sufficiently known to some of the best ancient grammarians, I am 
strongly inclined to think, that to this very passage in Philo, Kuster wag 
indebted for what has been improperly called his discovery about the true 
import of the Middle Verb in certain phrases, and that from the perusal of 
this passage in Philo, he was led to investigate the whole subject, and to 
apply to many other verbs that principle, which Philo applies to explain 
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passioni non cedens, sensu resjstendi, alterum, ut cedens, sensu se 
submittendi. Nam ovis, aut pellis, aut quod dicitur xwdov, (vellus 
ovinum,) omnis actionis expers, et passioii tantum obnoxium, ton- 
detur: at homo (tondetur,) alterius actionem adjuvans, et ad 
certum habitum se componens, et tonsioni se accommodans, 
admiscens sc. actioni passionem.’ Sic ergo xelpacbas est Facere 
se tonderi, vel Se tondendum prebere, uti Actoacias, Se la- 
vandum prebere, yeicacia, Se unguendum prebere.” Kuster. 
de V. M. i. 1. p. 116. “ Diog. L. Zenone 64. (de Cate- 
gorematis): "Avrimemovdora be toriv, év rois Uarios * avdwria ovre. 
"Evepynpara 36 toriv, olov, Kelpercu tumegueres 7p taurov 6 Xetpocevog. 
.* Ego pro avrimemovora reposul avroxeroviora, parva, ut vides, 
mutatione literarum. Neque enim vel ap. Th. Gazam, vel ap. 
Apollon., doctissimos Grammaticos, invenire potui genus hae 
verborum, que dytinerosdéra vocarentur; et exemplum ipsum. a 
Laertio allatum ostendebat, pro avrixexovééra leg. abromewasbérg. 
Qui enim tondetur, quo quidem Laert. usus est exemplo, non 
dicitur dyrixacyev, sed *adroxacyey. Huc accedit etiam, quad 
ei descriptio Laertii congruit. Keigoyas euim quamvis desinat, ut 
verba supina, tamen supinum non est: quia effectum quendam 
etiam ostendit, in quo et ipsemet continetur. _Hanc enim habent 
vim sibi propriam verba, que adromenovédra vocantur, ut adjunctam 
cum passione, ut ita loquar, actionem habeant.’ Aldob. Loqui- 
tur V. D. tanquam si sic Laertu verba vel legisset, vel correxisset, 
Agronenovicra dé torriv ay roig barrios, avimria Ovre, olay, Ksipercu by- 
mapiixes yag saurav 6 xeipdugvas. ‘ ’Avtimenoydere habent ceteri editi, 
o@mpesque manu exarati. Codd. Aldobrandinus tamen gvrowewer: 
$éra. de suo ausus est reponere. Revocanda omuino vetus lectio. 





the reciprocal force of wefpao@u. This opinion derives great probability 
from the note of Kuster upon the Clouds of Aristophanes, v. 127., where 
the passage in ‘Philo was quoted by Kuster, four years before the first 
appearance of the tract on the Middle Verb. His words are these :-— 
“ Aidgouat, i.e. ipse me docendum alteri prabebo. Verba enim media ple- 
ruinque passionem significant cum actione conjunctam, veluti Aodsoyas, 
lavabor, i.e. me ipsum lavabo, vel, me lacandum aliis prebebo: xelpoyat, me 
ipse tondeo, vel, tondendum me alteri prebeo; et similia: solent enim Gregej 
de hominibus, qui vel a se ipsi, vel ab aliis volentes quid patiuntur, le 
quentes adhibere verba media, que ideo etiam Avtirexov@dra, vel abrowexop- 
@éra vocant. Egregius est hanc in rem locus ap. Philon. de Cainu (Lib. de 
Cherubim, t. i. 153. Mang. t. li. 42. Pfeiffer.) ubi de v. xelpecdu agens, im 
significatione ejus sic distinguit, ut dicat, oves, pelles, et alia inanimata, 
Sive actione carentia, sensu passivo dici xelpecda: ‘ at hominem, qui sponte 
fe tondendum prebeat, et sic actionem aliquam passioni admisceat, senay 
Medio xelpecdar, “Qowep yop, inquit, x. 7. A.” | 
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Similiter ap. Philo J. (1. c.) et ap. Orig. c. Cels. ($15. Ed. Cant.) 


"Exeidy 1d welbecbas womepe) tay xadroupevay dvrimemovboray, sotiv dvc- 
Aoyoy tH xeloecdas avbgwmoy, ivepyoivra To mapeye sautiv tH xelpoyri. 
Ita interpungendus h. |. quem non cepit Interpres. Mure autem 
ad Laert. nostrum facit, ap. quem ex Orig. leg. "Ewraptyes yap 
dauroy 6 xsipduevos.” Menag. Imo illud, tumapeye éauriv, sic ab- 
solute usurpari nequit. Scribe, "Eyragéyes yap éaurdv ra xeipovrs 6 
xerpduevos, ‘l'onsori prebet se tondendum. Vide Nostrum in ’Ez- 
xagéya. Sed vel sic lectus locus iste non sanus est, quod Menag. 
fugisse miramur; quis enim sensus voci évegynuara mest? "Ayri- 
wexoviera dé toriv ev Tols Uations avurTIa Ovra. "Evepynuara be sori, 
olov, Kslosros’ ipwageyes yap sauriv tw xelooves 6 xeigduavos. Nam 
primum évécynpe, de verbis dictum, nihil aliud sonare potest, quam 
Activum verbum: ‘Gramm. évepyytixd vocant piyera,’ inquit 
Noster, ‘ que Lat. Activa verba, unde adroevepyyrixdv, Verbum, 
Sa passivam vocem et activam significationem habet, ut payopas.’ 

inde quomodo fit, ut inter exempla tay évepynparov, Activorum 
verborum proprie sic dictorum, Diog. L. ponat illud xefperas, 
Tondendum se prebet, quod verbum ad ea, que dytixezovidra 
dicuntur, Adjunctam cum passione actionem habentia, proculdubio 
pertinet? Lege igitur, ut partim tacite legisse videtur Aldob., 
"Avrimerovidra d¢ totiv by Trois barioss avewria dyra, olov, Ksiperou’ suma- 
piss yap saurdy ro xelpovts 6 xeipduevos. "Evepynwara ¢ totw— 
periit explicatio vocis tvepyjpara.” Nov. Thes. Gr. L. No. iv, 
p- 614—5. 

I know not whether Ign. Ross. in his Notes on Diog. L. has 
touched upon this passage. The editors of the New Greek The- 
saurus might have added, that the truth of the reading dyrixenovbéra, 
is placed beyond all donbt by the words of Philo, xar’ dvrépaow. 

It cannot, then, be denied, that Philo, and Origen, and Eusta+ 
thius, and some of the ancient grammarians, were not unacquainted 
with the peculiar import of the Middle Verb, as denoting in cere 
tain phrases, action mixed with passion. 

Now those grammarians who had viewed the subject in this 
light, may perhaps have been disposed to trace the origin of the 
term middie, not to “ position;” that is, to the exterior form of 
the verb, as if the Middle Voice occupied the middle space ber 
tween the active and the passive in the formation of its tenges, 
having some tenses similar to the active, and some to the passive, 
(see the words of Wolle, which I shall soon produce,) nor to the 
Notion that the Middle Verb has sometimes an active, and some- 


times a passive signification, but to the circumstance of its denoting 
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action mired with passion, and thus. in respect to its meaning, 
lying, a> it were, in the middle between the active and the passive. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that some of the ancient 
grammarians were not sufficiently acquainted with this proper 
import, but considered it as only implying sometimes mere action, 
and sometimes mere passion, but not action mixed with passion. 
Looking at the term middle in this improper point of view, they 
traced its ‘origin to the circumstance of its being applied to verbs 
neither purely active, nor purely passive, but denoting, under one 
and the same termination in pas, sometimes action without passion, 
and sometimes passion without action, and, in respect to this 
double power, so differing in sense from verbs active with the 
termination, w, and verbs passive with the termination pas, as to 
lie, as it were, in the middle between the active and the passive. 
In this sense we are to understand the words, which Fischer 1. c. 
has produced from the Etym. M. p. 754, 16. : 

Térynxa’ péoos wapaxeluevos, xad Siadeots pion. Kal th tors peoy 
Biabeoss; | wore wey evégyesav, wore 08 wabos, mapioraca. Kal ti xa- 

ork ; breidy 6 rev ptowy Toms tx’ Augotepas Plaves Tas Siabéons, eis 
ov 4 tpunvela, 6 rev perm Tumos Clavel, xak ex) TOU EvepynTixo yapaxTie 
905, xal ext rod wadyrixod: xal ex) rod wadyrixod pev, did TO Axgoacaumy, 
xal xarnpkapyy malnrinod yap trumou tara: tel be rol evepyntixod, os 
70 xéxona, xal wemviya. “AAAws' Td AtAoya, xal medpada, evepynriniy 
dyer onsaciay 73 88 rébyxa, xad Siepbopa, rabysixgy’ of adrol yap oyy- 
poriopo), xal ex) svepyntixod AauBavovras, xa) én) mabyrixod. 

After having cited these words, Fischer subjoins by way of ex- 
planation :—‘‘ Grammatici enim quidam tradidisse videntur, verba 
media, nunc reciprocam passionem, nunc reciprocam actionem, 
indicare, ita quidem, ut aoristus haberet vim passionis sui, per- 
fectum actionem in agentem redeuntem, alii hoc ipsum, tempus 
esse indicem, et actionis, et passionis, reciproce.” 

If this paraphrase of the words be correct, Fischer has, without 
doubt, contradicted himself, when he, three pages afterwards, 
asserts, that the ancient grammarians were not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the true import of the middle verb, as denoting 
action mixed with passion. But the attentive reader will soon 
discover, that Fischer has misinterpreted the words of the Etym. 
The writer has used no word corresponding to ‘ reciprocam,” 
which Fischer employs. He describes the peor diabeots, or “ me- 
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diam genus verborum,” as denoting, not nunc passionem recipro- 
¢am, nunc actionem reciprocam, but sometimes mere action, and 
sometimes mere pussion, without any notion of reciprocity: Kal rf 
errs peon diabecis; 4 wore wiv evegyeray, wor? d wabos, rapiorare. 
He says, that the “ perfectum” implies not actionem in agentem 
redeuntem, nor hoc ipsum.tempus esse indicem et actionis et pas- 
stonis reciproce, as Fischer erroneously explains the words, but 
a signification, sometimes merely active, and sometimes merely 
passive. 

Macrobius,’ in his tract, ‘de Differentiis et Societatibus Gr. 
Latinique Verbi,” has the very same notion about the application’ 
of the term pica to Middle Verbs, as implying both action and 
passton, but not action mized with passion, which we have seen in 
the passage cited from the Etym. When treating “ de Generibus 
Verborum,” p. 597. ed. 1628, he writes thus : 


“ Quod Graci tidbeow pyuarey vocant, hoc Latini appellant 
genera verborum. Affectus enim Greco nomine 8i2eoss nuncu- 
patur. Greci igitur dsabéoess hac distinctione defininnt. Que in 
w exeunt activam vim significantia, et junguntur casibus vel geni- 
tivo, vel dativo, vel accusativo, et accepta was syllaba transeunt in 
passiva; hc activa dixerunt: ut dpyw cov, xeAevw ool, Tid oe. 
Hec assumta pas passiva fiunt. Contra raéytixd dixerunt que in 
pos desinentia significant passionem, et necesse habent jungi geni- 
tivo cum prepositione ord, ac possunt amissa pes syllaba in 
activum redire, dpyopas Und cou, xeAsdomos tard cou, Times Ord cou. 
Cui ex supra scriptis definitionibus una defuerit, nec évepyytsxdy, 
nec wadyrixiy dicitur. Sed si in w exit, oddérepov vel awoAcAunevoy 
vocatur ; ut est 0a, wAoura, Urapyw, éopratw. In his invenies ali- 
qua aperte et absolute actum, aliqua designare passionem. Nam 
Tpixm, dpiord, mepimar®, de agente dicuntur : vord autem et 6$aa- 
psa sine dubio passionem sonaut, Sed neque activa illa dicuntur, 
quia et nulli de supradictis casibus jungi possunt, nec pas reci- 
piunt. Nam nec reéyu ce, nec apicta ce, nec meginate oe dicitur : 
nec potest transire in tpéyouai urd cov, agiordmas imo cov, wegina- 
ToUpa ied cov. Sed nec voow et é¢larwim quamvis verba sint pas- 
sionis, dici wa$yrixa possunt, quia nec in pas desinunt, nec quis- 
quam significatur passionis auctor, nec subjungitur illis ixé cov, 
quod proprium passivorum est: nam et in activo et in passivo 





« See what is said about the genuineness of this tract, in the New Greek 
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debent omnimodo duz, et administrantis et sustinentis, subesse 
persona. Hac igitur quia utroque nomine carent, apud illos o8é- 
sepa vel amoAehusdve dicuntur; sicut apud Latinos volo, vivo, 
galeo. Sed sicut aliqua-apud Grecos in » exeuntia significant 
passionem, ita multa reperies in za desinentia,’ et activam tantum 
habent significationem : ut xMopai (I. x48.) cov, pedonal (peid.) cov, 
ewipéronal cou, lamalonal cou, payoual cos, diareyoual cos, Swpotpal 
cor, xopltouct cor, evyopal coi, dyapal oe, mepiBrAtmouai oe. Sunt 
apud Grecos communia que ab illis wéoa vocantur, que dum in 
pas desinant, et actum et passionem una eademque forma de- 
signant ; ut Pialomai ce, xa Bialopos ond cov, dvdgamoditoual oe, xa 
awdoanodltopas bad cov. Sola quoque passiva hoc nomine, id est 
péoe vocantur, ut AArapapuny, hoapyy, EAourauny: hec enim licet ris 
pérns diabecews dicant, nihil tamen aliud significant nisi waos. 
Nam hoc est ,Aebapyy quod fAcigeyy, hoc est joapyv quod fobqv. 
Item éyeahdpny, ipapny, Beuyy, peo appellant, cum nibil signifi- 
cent preter actum: hoc est enim iypaduny quod zygaa, nec 
unquam dicitur * porypagapyy, et hoc égauny quod zpyy. Hoc est 
&dduyy quod wv. Ergo et illa que superius diximus, glAouai (1. 
eid.) cov, xpdomal cou, immalomos, waryouos, SiaArtyouas, wepsBAcmopcts, 
Supoipnat, xaghlouas, Eoxopos, cyapcs, cum actum solum significent, 
péoe tamen appellantur: licet his similia Latini non communia, 
sed deponentia nominent. Est et hac Grecorum a Latinitate dis- 
sensio, quod cum Latini nunquam verbum commune dicant, nisi 
quod sit simile passivo: Graeci tamen quedam et activis similia 
perce dixerunt, ut mexyya quod pécoy dicitur, et sub activo sono 
solam significat passionem. Hoc est enim réxyya quod TEM IY Pott 
memanya vero, ad ob Td mexAnyms ayopythy’ xal xéxoma, 26" od TO ap- 
Gorépw xexorws, tam de actu, quam de passione dicuntur. Lectum 
est enim et mexAnyds oe, et metAnyas Umd cou, mexrnyas d&yoonTiy, 
xa poBtm mexanyvia. Similiter apud Latinos quedam modo neu- 
tra, modo fiunt deponentia, ut labo labor, fabrico fabricor, ructo 
et ructor: quod etiam Greci non ignorant, BovAsdojes BovAiva, mo- 
Airevomos moAITEM.” 


This passage of Macrobius deserves particular notice. We see 
that, while he was aware that some Middle Verbs, called by Kuster 
activo-media, have an active, and others called by Kuster passivo- 
media, have a passive signification, he was quite ignorant of what 
Kuster terms the vere media, 1. e. such as denote, in all the best 
Attic writers, action mized with passion; for he considers ,Aeba- 
pyy and éAovcapuyy as signifying “ nihil aliud nisi weos :” whereas 





* « Videtur deesse membrum hoc, Que casibus junguntur.” Opsopzus. 
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_ Kuster has demonstrated that they express action mired with pas- 
ston. And here I should notice the fact, that Kuster is wholly 


silent about the passage of Macrobius, which must have been well 
known to him. 


The passages from the Etym. and Macrob. are quite derisive 
against the hypothesis of Wolle, ‘‘ nécwy denominationem a posi- 
tione petiisse Grammaticos.” His words are these : 


¢¢ Fsse in Gr. literis quoddam genus verborum, que antiqui 
Greci Artis Grammatice doctores péoa s. xova, Latini vero Me- 
dia s. Communia dixerunt, res est adeo clara, testata ac pervul- 
gata, ut non amplius in lite vertatur. Th. Gaza et Petr. Ramus, 
ut alios tacitus preteream, his, qui plura desiderant, facient satis. 
Ratio appellationis ejusmodi est, ut a posttione petita esse videa- 
tur. Hoc etenim sensu +d péoov in Greco adhibetur sermone,, ut 
id, quod in medio ponitur loco, designet. Sic Aristot. nomen 
medii termini in syllogismis usitati enodaturus, hanc accuratam, a 
paucis licet intellectam, illius.reddit rationem, Kadw 82 péooy pév, 
0 xal aurd gy GAA, xai GAAO ev Tolrw éotiv, 0 xal TH bere yivercs 
pécov, Voco autem medium, quod et ipsum in alio, et aliud in 
ipso est, quod et positione medium, Prior. Anal. i, 2. p. 195. 
Oporin. Id sibi vult Philosophus, terminum medium ideo dici 
medium, quod intra genus ad speciem medium occupet locum. 
Viri‘mentem acuti, quam obscurius declaratam, in Alexandri M. 
conclavi haud dubie clarius proposuit, opere pretium erit eviden- 
tissime interpretari. Exempli loco hec mihi sit propositio, Omnis 
stultus est pertinax. In hac, terminum stultus péoov s. Medium 
esse, hec ipsa declarabit collocatio, ad ratiocinandi artem accom- 
modata: 


Genera 
' Ens 
Res creata 
Animal 
Homo 
Proprium Oppositum 
Affectibus deditus prune Sapiens 

Species 
Avarus 

Voluptati serviens 

Honoris studiosus. 


Ex hac tabula quivis, etiam me tacente, solo oculo duce, perspicif, 
terminum stultus in medio positum esse loco. Non ergo terminus 
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p-éoos inde dicitur, quod medium concludendi sit, que umbratilium 
quondam doctorum erat opinio; verum a sola ce vera nominis 
causa ducitur, si quidem Stagiritam audias. Cumque adeo medius 
terminus intra genera et species loco collocetur medio, non potest 
ille non propinqua hec contingere cognatione. Circumspectis 
nimirum omnibus, hee inde consectaria ducere licebit: FE. omnis 
stultus est homu, item, animal, ens, res creata; sed homo est genus: 
proximum. E.o. stultus affectibus est deditus. E. o. stultus est 
vel avarus, vel voluptati serviens, vel honoris auceps. E. qudam 
avarus, et reliqua, est stultus. Oppositum vero, quad modo, ut: 
conclusiones augerem, adjeci, negantem efficit consecutionem: E. 
nullus sapiens est affectibus deditus. Verum nihil attinet plures 
connectere ratiocinationes, cum plilosophi sententia luce jam 
splendeat clarissima. His jactis fundamentis, in proclivi erit 
ostendere, verborum péecwy s. xoiwwv, Mediorum atque Commu- 
nium, denominationem a positione petiisse Grammaticos. Res 
evadet clarior hoc usuro ordine : . 


Activum 
: Medium 


Passivum. 


Omnia verba, que re quidem vera media sunt, cum activis et 
passivis, si temporum jam excitatorum terminationem consideres, 
nullo non tempore convenire debent. Sunt, que cum activis, sunt 
etiam, qua cum passivis communia habent tempora, inque his. adeo 
medium tenent locum.” P. 281. 


The passages from the Etym. and Macrob., while they destroy 
the hypothesis of Wolle, are equally decisive against the opinion | 
of Kuster, who, at the beginning of the first section, says :— 
“* Verba Media ap. Grecos ‘sic appellata sunt, non tam quod ter- 
minationem partim activam, partim passivam habeant; neque 
quod interdum active, et interdum passive significent; qua est 
communis Grammaticorum opinio, vel potius error; sed quod 
actionem cum passione mixtam denotent, et sic inter verba activa 
et passiva revera medie se habeant, et utrique forme ita affinia 
sunt, ut tamen ab utroque discrepent.” 

' But in no passage, which I have read, is the term yéora applied, 
as Kuster thinks, to verbs denoting action mixed with passion. 
Eustath., Etym. and Macrob. Il. cc. understand by péca, not 
verbs denoting action mixed with passion, not a termination. 
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partly active, and partly passive, but verbs signifying sometimes 
mere action, and sometimes mere passton ; and, in so understand- 
ing the term, they did not, as Kuster imagines, altogether err. 
The Greeks, as we have seen, called verbs expressive of action 
mixed with passion, by a term very different from péoa, viz. dvri- 
wenoviora. . 

Here I will take the opportunity of pointing out an apparent 
misconception of H. Steph. Thes. G. L. ii. 889.: ‘ Sed et ver- 
bum quod nec activum est, nec passivum, sed velut medium inter 
utrumque, péoov, itidemque ejus sypevous vocant pécous, ‘Tempora 
media, ut pwécos mapaxelusvos, et peros adpioros, etc.: Eustath. in 
quendam locum Od. ¥. Kal eixis 1d ovAopémm xal ivepynrindds xat 
madnrinds Azyerbas, Sid +d sQdvou elves perou adpiorou Seurépour of de 
pero eraugorepifourw ws em) moa TH épuyvela.” HH. Steph.’s defi- 
nition of the middle verb by no means corresponds to the passage, 
which he has adduced to support it. I have above asserted, that 
no passage has yet been discovered, which proves the truth of 
Kuster’s definition, that middle verbs were so called among the 
Greeks, because they denote action mixed with passion, “ et sic 
inter verba activa et passiva revera medie se habent, et utrique 
forme: ita affinia sunt, ut tamen ab utraque discrepent;” and I 
now assert, that H. Steph.’s definition is equally unsupported by 
the usage of the ancient grammarians. In their writings, as [ 
have sufficiently shown, the verb called pécoy is not ‘“ quod nec 
activum est, nec passivum, sed velut medium inter utrumque,” but 
it denotes merely such verbs, as have sometimes an active, and 
sometimes a passive signification. In the very passage which H. 
Steph. adduces from Eustath., the word is indisputably so used, 
Kad eixis rd odAopevn xa) avepyyrixis xal wabyrinws Asyerdas. 


EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 
Thetford, July, 1818. | 
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ImMaTuRA cano vernantis fata juvente ; _ 
Grassantemque diu tacito lentore Marasmon ; 
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Et vite spes infractas. Teterrima Divom, 
Quz, nigris vallata minis, formidine septa, 
Omnia pervolitas orbis loca; nec sinis usquam 
Pura metus fluere, atque obscene gaudia Cutz ; 
Floribu’ vitai tandem, Mors, parce tenellz ; 
Parce, atque injustos ultro dedisce triumphos. 
Protinus, et cause que sint, atque omina tabis 
Expediam ; dein que szvi lenimina morbi, 
Quaque salutifert medicatos ztheris haustus 
Arte coquas, clare memorare et vincere verbis 
Aggrediar, melico continguens cuncta lepore. 
Semina jam vero tarde genitalia pestis 
Crediderim membris innasci primitus ipsis. 
Robustis etenim pubes que stirpibus olim 
Orta viget, cervice brevi, lateque toroso 
Pectore luxurians, hyberni flaminis amplo 
Stringorem pulmone pati, serosque vapures 
Impune, aut vigiles pernox excudere curas. 
Tabifico contra macilenta e sanguine proles 
Spicula brumai violenta, et vesperis umbras, 
Faucibus ad vivum penitus persentit anhelis ; 
Excubias pallet studiorum, et tedia cure ; 
Invalidoque graves detrectat corpore nisus. 
Scilicet his fragilem poteris dignoscere pubem 
Indictis. Procera imbelles explicat artus, 
Et gracilis species. Spatiis adstringit iniquis 
Compages angusta sinum: brevis inde fatiscit 
Spiritus, atque arctas quassat luctamine costas. 
Egregia effulget vultu florente venustas ; 
Vivatis gena leta rosis, atque humida labra 
Translucent; vitreis dentes candoribus albent 
Perspicui; nigrat collo plerumque tenello 
Ceesaries effusa, atque ampli splendor ocelli 
Liquidus ; et blandam prodit languoribu’ mentem. 
Talis, ad ingentem porrectus Amazona, segnis 
Incola Peruviz, vacua securus in umbra 
Torpet, et innocuum carpit per secla veternum. 
Continuo simul ac mature ver breve vite 
Umbrarit juveni malas, mollisque puelle 
Solverit eluctans gremium: fervescit avita 
Contages ; durique urguent patrimonia morbi. 
Siquando in teneros hyemis penetrabile flabrum 
Persidat, vellatque, sinus; seu vespere multo 
Frigidus Autumni insinuet vapor, inque gravescat 
Humida pestilitas; violatur volnere pulmo 
Lubricus ; et lacerum tussis quatit improba pectus. 
Pubertate ferox juvenis, viridique juventa, 
Egregiusque animi (tali quippe invida pestis 
Precipuas struit insidias, damnatque teuebris) 
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Labitur oblitus studiorum, gloria turbe 

Dulcis Apollineze quondam ; blandosque furores 
Aonidum expertus ; Sophizque imbutus ameenis 
Haustibus. Heu! festam primus celebrare choream, 
Dum fuit alma Salus, primus captare susurrum 
Virgineum, lepidique argutum murmur amoris. 
Nunc ruit ante diem. Venis furit arida febris, 
Nocturnisque liquat validos sudoribus artus 
Insomui: ingeminat importunissima tussis ; 
Crebraque thoracem raucis latratibus angens 
Funditus exscindit. Macies enervia membra 
Attenuat, vivumque fatigat lenta cadaver ; 
Cunctantemque trahit flammata insania mortem. 

Illud preterea Phthisis zerumnabile, dirumque 
Inprimis tenet; extremo quod limite vite 
Heeret adhuc anima, et cassa spe pascitur, ardens 
Vitai desiderio; secura sepulcri 
Ludit ad horrendas fauces ; hilarisque supremum 
Cunctatur circa genialis luminis oras. 

Ecce puellares inter pulcherrima ccetus 
Enitet ; in vitrea, virgo, cui limpida forma 
Purpura collucet, mentemque loquacia produnt 
Lumina; que melicos ultro, dulcedine victa, 
Solvitur ad numeros; mollis fervescit amoris 
fEstibus, aut levium labyrinthos phantasiarum 
Mente sequens agili, flammantia moenia mundi 
Evolat, obsccenzeque fugit contagia terre: 
Nequidquam ; bruto interea nam pondere tardat 
Corpus iners, animamque hebetant mortalia membra. 
Jam nunc in pulchris inolescunt semina lethi 
Artubus; horriferasque tenens certissima pestis 
Excubias, roseos quibus ipsa afflavit honores, 
Florida lethali morsu jam devovet ora. 

Qualis ubi placido delabens agmine flumen, 
Mordet aquis ripam; tenerumque in cespite florem, 
Quem pascit, sensim taciturna subruit unda. 
Irriguis viget ille comis: mox caule ruenti 
Marcet forma fugax; et surdo volvitur amune. 

Nuné age, crudelis morbi medicina docebo 
Quz sit; et inventas sacrabo versibus artes. 

Principio liquidi circumflua czrula ceeli 
Vivificos haustus animantum, et pabula dia, 
Aura tenet duplex, duplex natura, genusque 
Diversum: humanos quamquam subtilia visus 
Effugiunt, mistoque feruntur tenuia textu. 

Altera vitadis pars dicitur aéris, altrix 
Prima quasi vite: frondes hanc arbore ab omni 
Progenerant, venisque halant spirantibus herbze 
Quod superest aure, tetra sterilisque Mephitis 
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Libantis confestim animam suffocat anhelam. 
Aére preterea mersus restinguitur ignis 
Mortifero: contra flammis alimenta ministrat 
Vitalis, rutila pascens incendia luce. 
Sanguinis ille idem latices, pulmone receptos, 
Inficit: hinc roseis refluus per corpora rivis 
Diditur, albentesque coloribus irrigat artus. 
Ipsé autem nimius siquando exuberet, ora 
Florida suffundit digitasque rubore corusco : 
Acriter interea teneri pulmonis inermes 
Vesicas lacerat; brumali et famine lesas 
Irritat stimulis; mitescensque asperat ulcus. 
Temperat hunc, et seva hebetat commista Mephitis 
Spicula. Campano qualis qui crassus in antro 
Serpit humi, exitium canibus, vapor; aut gravis olim 
Halitus umbrosym circumvolitabat Avernum. 
Ergo age, sinceras puris e fontibus undas 
Ferro infunde cavo, magnum cui turget apertus 
In ventrem tubus : angustum.fornace foramen 
Calface ; dein latices ferventibus ejice labris. 
Sibilus efflatur vapor, et rarescit in auram 
Cum stridore gravi, tu tenuia flamina capta, 
Blandaque turgenti asserva medicamina pera. 
Hee si vitali commista sit aére, flagrat 
Hlicet, exardetque admotis ignibus, unde 
Flammiferam appellant: ignescit sepe fodinis 
Deprensa, et vastas populat displosa cavernas. 
Huyjus ope etherios incerto remige cursus 
Explorat sophus exultans; coelique serenum 
Navigat oceanum, terrai volvitur infra 
Exilis globus, et nimbi glomerantur jnanes. 
Hanc demum tremulis libans moribunda labellis 
Lassa reviviscit virgo, nam scilicet acrem 
Flammifer in tenues vitelem, mollior ipse, 
Solvit aquas : blando recreatur sanguine pulmo 
Saucius, et tussis depulsa febre quiescit. 
Insomni rediens oculo sopor incuhat, egrum 
Tranquillans animym; despeta gaudia rident 
Viva gena, fessosque vigor novus excitat artus. 
Felix! solicito qui fixus lumine, languens 
Anxius adsidebat et invigilahat amator ; 
Servabatque moras morbi, et yestigia tractim 
Facundumgue oculum, et taciti suspiria yoti. 
Felix ! cui media rapte de morte puelle 
Reddita forma suze, morboque venustior ipso 
Surgit, et optatos tandem canjungit amores! 
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Quz magno cum favore doctorum hominum in lucem emitti 
ceepta est editio Thesauri Grace Lingue ab H. Stephano conditi, 
elus nuper is ad nos perlatus est fasciculus, qui numero tertius, 
re primus, et tantum non ipsum prestantissimi operis initium est. 
De quo libro quum a nobis posceretur ut sententiam nostram 
expromeremus, etsi sciebamus non paucos vel apud nostrates, 
vel apud exteros esse, qui et plenius essent et rectius hanc pro- 
vinciam administraturi, tamen non committendum putavimus, ut 
detrectando hoc negotio parum officiosi videremur. Accede- 
bat, quod nemiuem tam iniquum fore intelligebamus, qui in tali 
libro 1udicando, qualis hic Thesaurus est, aut exhauriri omnia, aut 
etiam pleraque attingi vellet, nec satis haberet, in universum quid 
prestitum sit, recte et cousiderate dici. Est autem ne hoc quidem 
perfacile, quoniam neque de consilio, quo tantum opus susceptum 
est, idem omnes sentire verisimile est, et ratio, qua condi debeat, 
non modo hominibus aliis alia, sed etiam gentibus probari videtur. 
Quibus omnibus sententia dicenda satisfacere tanto difficilius est, 
quod sepe diversis pon modo diversa, sed contraria placent. Verum 
etsi satisfieri omnibus nullo modo posse intelligimus, tamen illud 
studebimus efficere, ut equis harum rerum arbitris nihil, quod non 
idoneis rationibus munitum sit, attulisse videamur. Ac de eo qui- 
dem inter omnes convenire putamus, Editores doctissimos Thesauri 
Stephaniani tantam et in locupletando hoc libro industriam, et in 
expoliendo diligentiam adhibere, ut inde non possit non summa ad 
studia Grecarum litterarum utilitas redundare. Cuius meriti quo 
insignior est magnitudo, quoque plus laboris in illa opera exan- 
tlandum est, tanto certius contfidimus, neminem fore, quin ex animo 
gratias, quante maxime sint, agendas his viris censeat. Quam 
infiniti enim laboris sit, exempla ab H. Stephano citata exquirere, 
copias a compluribus hominibus doctis congestas disponere, scri- 
poe omnis generis eorumque interpretes inspicere, in singulis 
ocis vocabulisque que dubia atque ambigua sunt ponderare, po- 
stremo ex his omnibus vera eruere, id is demum recte zstimayerit, 
qui non dicam ipse similis opere periculum fecerit, sed vel unam 
alteramve paginam huius novi Thesauri ita pertractaverit, ut, qua 
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ibi exposita sunt, omnia accurate pervestigaret. Et hec quidem 
tam laboriosa opera quemadmoduin Editoribus Thesauri non po- 
test non summa laudi esse, ita nobis excusationi erit, si in sententia 
de hoc libro dicenda tantum hic illic aliquid delibabimus. Nam 
si totum hunc ‘Thesauri fasciculum pari diligentia percensere velle- 
mus, vel in legendo eo et per singula considerando plus temperis, 
quam ad scribendum nobis concessum est, consumendum foret. 
Duz res in iis, que ad litteras*Grecas pertinent, longe sunt 
difficillimz, lexicon scribere, et grammaticam. Unde id ex doctis 
hominibus perpauci facere ausi sunt; indocti autem, quippe ne 
cognitam quidem rei magnitudinem habentes, certatim fecere. Et 
lexica quidem Graeca qui post Stephanum condiderunt, eorum tan- 
tum abest hunc ut superaverit quisquam, aut equaverit, ut, quum 
omnes longe eo inferiores esse appareat, optimi 11 videantur esse, 
qui nihil nisi in compendium redegerunt huius Thesaurum. Etenim 
duplex maxime error in hoc omni negotio dominari solet. Alu 
emim copiam vocabulorum precipue consectantur, in qua est qui- 
dem aliqua, sed non primaria virtus posita lexicorum, presertim 
quum pleraque huius generis incrementa in verbis vel compositis 
vel flexionum varietate multiplicatis consistant: que quum etiam 
sine interprete facile intelligantur, minus desiderantur omissa. Alu 
autem toti se ad origines verborum indagandas dederunt, quod 
valde quidem laudandum est, quia hec optima est et plavissima 
via ad significationes constituendas, sed nisi admodum caute et cir- 
cumspecte hec ratio adhibeatur, plus damni ex ea, quam lucri 
redundare solet. Quam multa enim vocabula in lexicis quibusdam 
propter illam rationem vel in ordinem recepta videmus, vel com- 
memorata certe; que non modo numquam in usu fuerunt, sed 
magnam partem etiam analogiz et legibus lingde repugnant. ‘Tanto 
magis nos quidem sepe admirati sumus H. Stephanum, cuius 
lexicon et virtutibus, que maximz in hoc genere sunt, ita eminet, 
et tam immune est a vitiis, in que facillime quis incidere potest, 
ut illud non modo vere ‘Thesauri nomine dignum, sed plane divinum 
opus esse videatur. Ac nostra quidem sententia, qui vere rem 
zstimare voluerit, tantam fuisse in H. Stephano intelliget lingue 
Grece scientiam, quanta vix umquam ullo fuit in alio homine. 
Neque enim veremur, ne quis hoc in Hemsterhusios aut Valcke- 
narios, aut si qui ali horum similes exstiterunt, iniquius dictum 
censeat, si reputaverit, quanta his discendi adiumenta quum 
aliunde, tum ab ipso Stephano in promptu fuerint ; Stephanum 
autem, preter Budi preclaram sane operam, vix quidquam, 
quam quod sua ipse industria sibi parasset, habuisse. Preterea 
graviter errant, qui lingue scientiam in eo versari putant, ut quis 
verba singula, siguificatus, constructiones exemplis communire 
possit. Nam hec dimidia tantum pars est elus, que recte lingue 
scientia appellari queat: altera enim pars, eaque non minus neces- 
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saria, immo aliquanto etiam prestabilior, in eo posita est, ut 
quis ingenium lingue quasi imbiberit, ilamque cum ea fami- 
haritatem coutraxerit, que eum etiam sine exemplis statim sensu 
quodam, rectene an secus aliquid dicatur, admoneat. Nam que 
tandem hec scientia foret, que in exemplis tantum conyistens, s1 
quid preter illa exempla occurreret, id nesciret utrum probandum, 
an improbandum esset? Immo is demum vere dici potest linguam 
aliquam didicisse, qui nou minus quam in ea, que ipsi vernacula 
lingua est, etiam sine exemplis statim, quid rectum, quid pravum sit, 
videt atque diiudicat. Hoc vero est illud, quod in H. Stephano 
prorsus admirabile deprehendimus: qut ea re dici vix potest quam 
longe auteverterit plerosque, qui post eum, multo commodioribus usi 
opportunitatibus, vix diuturna cogitatione id assequuti sunt, quod 
ipse multo ante quasi naturali quodam instinctu compertum habe- 
-bat. Nec profecto, qui diligenter consideraverit cursum illum, 
quem lingue Grace scientia usque ad hec tempora tenuit, non 
poterit fateri, etsi partes etus nonnulla subinde aliquid incrementi 
Ceperint, tamen universam paullatim mirum quantum imminutam 
esse, usque dum novissimis temporibus quasi denuo revixit, et 
coniunctis doctorum bominum studiis eo adducta est, ut multa, 
quz non ita pridem etiam doctissimi ignorabant, iam pueris nescire 
dedecus habeatur. Quorum nonnulla, que diligenti doctorum vi- 
rorum opera eruta sunt, si etiam Stephanus nesciebat, non illud 
sane mirum est: at pleraque tamen illum, que post quasi denuo 
reperta sunt, vel nota habuisse, .animadvertimus, vel divinasse certe 
senstt quodam, qui in eo viro erat plane eximius. 

Huius igitur tanti viri Thesaurus hanc habet primariam laudem,. 
quod in eo de singulorum verborum usu varisque potestatibus et 
diligentius est, quam in czeteris lexicis omnibus, et accuratius, 
eoque cum temperamento explicatum, ut neque necessaria omit- 
terentur, neque cumularentur supervacanea. 

Secundum hoc illud quoque preclare factum est, quod verba 
non sunt singula ad litterarum ordinem disposita, sed pro sua que- 
que Origine ad capita quedam relata: quo et derivationes facile 
perspiciantur, et significationum coguationes ac diversitates statim 
uno obtutu comprehendi queant. Quamquam hac quidem in parte 
fieri non potuit, ut ille omnes numeros impleret. Nam et per se 
valde ambigua est hec de origimbus questio, et ubi semel hanc 
viam ingressus sis, modum tenere difficillimum est. Verumtamen 
hic quoque sapientissimum admirari licet Stephani iudicium, qui 
plerumque non obsoleta aut ficta verba pro radicibus posuerit, sed 
ea, que usitata sunt, et a quibus quid derivatum esset, facile qui- 
vis, qu lexico illo uteretur, posset intelligere. Videbat enim in 
lexico scribendo inediam quaimdam viam tenendam esse inter ve- 
ram, sed magis reconditam verburum cognationem, et eam, que 
omnibus aperta esset. Quam viam qui deseruit Dammius in lexi- 
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co Homerico et Pindarico, quid aliud quam monstrum quoddam 
lexici in lucem emisit? Sed quo difficilius est, iustam rationem 
sequi, et neutram im partem peccare, eo facilius condonabimus 
Stephano, si non satis constantem in hac re deprehenderimus. Sic, 
ut unum saltem exemplum afferam, disiunxit ille locis verba réy- 
yew et thx, que sunt unum idemque verbum duplici forma usur- 
patum. 

Commemoravi hec eo fine, ut indicatis precipuis virtutibus 
Thesauri Stephaniani distinctius de locupletando et corrigendo eo 
lexico queri posset. Ac non nihil mirati sumus, quid fuerit, quod 
Editores, quum in epistola ad lectorem, quam interim prefationis 
loco esse voluerunt, de multis aliis rebus dicerent, de ea, que 
primaria erat, nihil plane ‘dixerint, nisi hoc, noluisse se in ipso 
Stephani libro quidquam mutare. Neque alibi quidquam de ea 
ratione, qua edituri essent hunc Thesaurum, ab iis scriptum acce- 
pimus, nisi quod a viris et inter populares suos et apud exteros 
litterarum Grecarum scientia claris, ut communicarent secum, 81 
quid haberent, quod esset augendo. illi libro, petierunt.- Ex quo 
aliquid dubitationis nobis subnatum esse fatemur, an iis cupiditas 
doctorum, maturari editionem flagitantium, tempus preciderit, quo 
Opus erat ad tantum opus ita et instituendum et perficiendum, ut 
illud ex omni parte consummatissimum iudicari posset. Ac velle- 
mus quidem fecissent viri prestantissimi, quod fieri par erat in 
paranda editione operis immortalis, que ipsa eternum huius evi 
monumentum exstitura esset: exposuissent prius accurate de uni- 
versa ratione, quam sibi sequendam putarent, omnesque harum 
litterarum peritos invitassent, ut suam quisque de ea sententiam in 
medium afferret, quo deinde id, quod optimum visum esset, et, 81 
non omnium, certe plerorumque assensu comprobatum, adscisce- 
retur atque effectum daretur. Sed bene scimus, nullum esse hu- 
manum opus, quod ab omui parte perfectum sit, nec tam Iniqui 
sumus, ut, quod nullam plane reprehensionem admittat, requira- 
mus: immo in tam immenso, tamque varie et multiplicis rationis 
opere fieri non posse intelligimus, nihil ut sit, quod non queat ali- 
ter, ac rectius fortasse institui: sed quo magis ingentem rei diffi- 
cultatem perspicimus, tanto maiore laude ornandam censemus 
eorum industriam, qui ut non quod omnibus numeris absolutum 
esset, at magnum tamen quid et prorsus eximium effecerunt. Ve- 
rum censoris est, summz perfectionis speciem animo informare, 
ad eamque, quidquid iudicet, exigere, etiamsi sciat, neminem 
exstiturum esse, qui facto consequi illam perfectionem queat, pra- 
sertim im tali opere, quod verendum erat, ne, si omnia ad sum- 
mam severitatem expendere Editores voluissent, numquam fuisset 
in lucem proditurum. Ita igitur ut dici putent, quecumque dice- 
mus, et Editores prestantissimos, et omnes, qui hec legent, roga- 
mus. Etenim quum ad laydandum infinita suppetat materia, ut 
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commemorandis, que nobis probantur, finem nan essemus inven- 
turi.: malumus, quod et utilius et gratius fore lectoribus speramus, 
ea tdntum afferre, in quibus nonnihil ab Editoribus doctissimis 
dissentimus. 

Videntur Editores voluisse, ut hic liber omnem lingue Grece, 
que antiqua et incorrupta habenda esset, ubertatem quam diligen- 
tissime explicatam comprehenderet. Ad eum finem quattuor potissi- 
mum yes erant, que quod in Thesauro, quem Stephanus edidit, de- 
siderantur, precipua cura indigebant : primum, ut adderetur ingens: 
copia vocabulorum, quz vel in altis lexicis iam reposita sunt, vel 
adhuc in onmibus desunt; secundum, ut et augerentur ea, que 
minus plene explicata a Stephano essent, et corrigerentur, que 
minus recte dicta; tertium, ut explanarentur illa, que certarum: 
doctrinarum propria sunt, earum presertim, a quibus plerique 
philologorum alieniores esse solent, ut quecumque ad res arithme- 
ticas, geometricas, astronomicas, medicas, ad animalium, arbo- 
rum, herbarum, lapidum naturas et varietates, ad philosophiam, 
denique ad grammaticam pertinent ; quartum, quod 2gre quum in 
Stephani, tum in ceteris lexicis desideratur, ut indicarentur men-' 
sure syllabarum, que quum omnino non sint negligende, tum, 
quoniam pfo dialectis scribendique generibus mirifice variant, sin- 
gularem requirebant im adnotando diligentiam. His rebus quo 
modo et per quos maxime viros providerint Editores, valde dole- 
mus non esse indicatum. Et illud quidem, quod postremum no- 
minavimus, mensuram syllabarum, neglexisse Editores videntur. 
Neque illi in nominibus proprns qua ratione usi sint, dixerunt, 
quorum perpauca commemoravit Stephanus. At, ut nos quidem 
arbitramur, hec minime omnium negligenda sunt, non solum pro- 
pter formas, quas vel ipsa, vel etiam quz ab us derivantur, valde 
memorabiles habent, sed etiam quia magna pars horum nominum 
longe antiquissima sunt vetens Grecorum lingue monumenta. 
Debebat autem ad hec pro hodierno statu philologie hoc quin- 
tum accedere, ut in singulis vocabulis etiam viri docti, qui passim 
in scriptis suis ea explicuissent, vel aliquid, quod oper pretium 
esset, de iis protulissent, diligenter commemorarentur, quo, que 
in ipso lexico locum non invenirent, lectores, unde petere debe- 
rent, possent cognoscere. Et hac quidem in re Editores doctissimi 
non sunt passi diligentiam suam desiderari. 

Major dubitatio de ordinanda atque adornanda tam diffusa ma- 
teria moveri poterat. De qua re omnium maxime vellemus, Edi- 
tores sententiam suam cum lectoribus communicassent. Qui nihil 
aliad, quam non mutato ullo Stephani verbo:librum se paullo 
melius dispositum exhibituros esse dixerunt. Ac reverentiam qui- 
dem illam, quam tanto viro habent, ut, que ab illo scripta sint, 
mutare nefas ducant, magnopere laudandam putamus: merito 
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nulla esSet, non fuisse mutanda existimamus. Maius vero incom- 
modum ex eo ortum videmus, quod quz ab ipsis Editoribus textui 
inserta sunt, sepe ab iis, que Stephanus scripserat, distingui ne- 
queunt. Nam unci sive semicirculares sive angulares, quos ple- 
rumque apposuerunt, non idoneum prebent indicium, quum utri- 
sque etiam ipse Stephanus usus sit. Sic quod p. 4. C. scripserunt, 
“‘apud Stephanum Byz. (v. Pépyapa)” et mox D. “ (Capitol. in 
Pertin. c. 1. Puer literis elementariis, et calculo imbutus.)” quis, 
nisi veteré editione inspecta, non esse, que uncis inclusa sunt, ab 
ipso Stephano addita sciet ? Quid vero de eo dicamus, quod qua- 
dam sic immutata et alienis permixta sunt, ut plane, que Stephani 
verbis nova accesserint, dignosci nequeat? De nomine &Baxioxos 
Stephanus hec scripserat : , 

<<’ ABaxioxos, ov, 6, Tessella pavimenti, Budeus. Moschion apud 
Ath. 5. raira 88 wavra Samedov elev tv aBaxioxois cuyxelpevoy éx 
savrolwy Albwv. Ubi Eustathius, ex bp rd aBaxioxosss 8& od dqaoy 
ws od pévoy em) cavidos 6 aBak xal ro aBdaxsov, GAA’ id0d xad ext Aldow 
dpororsyncveav Evalvoss aBakiv.” 
Hec in nova editione ad hunc modum interpolata sunt ; 


“<< ABaxloxos, ov, 6, Tessella pavimenti, Budzeus. Moschion ap. - 
Athen. 5. (p. 207. c.) Tatira 88 wédvra damedov elev tv aBaxloxoss’ 
cuyxeimevov ex mavrolwy Ailwy, ev ols qv xarerxevacpevos mais 6 wegh Thy 
"Inada pisbos Oavpaciws. (Loquitur de Hierone, qui tesselatis sus 
Navis pavimentis universum Iliadis argumentum curaverat expri- 
mendum. Sic rex Franciscus, notante Casaubono, pater ille et 
Maecenas literarum ac literatorum, in cujusdam prelonge ambu- 
lationis, que Fonte-bellz-aquz visitur, parietibus, universe Odys- 
sem argumentum solertis pictoris penicillo spectandum exhibuit.) 
Eustathiuis (ad Od. x. p. 1927=786, 6138.) AnAoy & érs rd ros0d- 
tov BarsaAixdy Samedoy xed xparalredoy av ein id To we eixds Asbdorpwroy 
elvas’ reel od cagis Gpaots, TO, tabra bs mavta Samedov elyev ty aBa- 
xioxoss Tuyxelwevoy ix wavroiwy Ailwy. “Evba dpa 7d aBaxlonos # 
od SijAoy ws ov pdvoy drt cavidos 6 aBak xad 7rd a&Baxiov, &AA’ Bod xad 
tx Ailwy snororynudvay Evaivoss @Bakiv. (De opere musivo fuse et 
docte egit Casaub. ad Sueton. 1. 46.)” 


Cuius modi interpolationibus quid aliud effectum est, quam ut, 
qui scire velit, quid Stephanus ipse dixerit, veteri editione carere 
nequeat? Et quam multi, quibus olim illa non ad manum erit, 
ambiguitate ista in errorem coniicientur, Stephanoque tribuent, 
quz numquam ab illo scripta fuerunt? Preter hc illud quoque 
valde incommodum est, quod, que ex aliorum scriptis deprompta 
sunt, etsi fere uncinulis ad primum ultimumque verbum appictis 
<<.” distinguuntur, tamen propter multitudinem horum uncinulo- 
rum sa#pe diu quzrendum est, usque dum, cuius ea verba sint, 
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reperias.. Hzec omnia talibus quibusdam signis appositis, que 
facile ultro in oculos incurrerent, evitari potuerant. Contra, que 
ex Indice Stephani recepta sunt, non opus habebant uncinulis istis 
ad singulos versus appositis, quibus rectius, que aliorum addita- 
menta sunt, discreta fulssent. Quod de textu, etiam de adnota- 
tionibus dictum volumus, quarum in plurimis, que longissime 
sunt, sepe magna diligentia opus est, ut animadvertamus, utrum 
Editorum, an aliorum verba legamus. Preterea illud quoque 
molestum est, quod qui in textu positi sunt minutissimi numeri, ad 
quas note referantur, ita oculos fugiunt, ut sepe diu omnia per- 
Justranda sint, priusquam locum, ad quem spectet adnotatio, inve- 
nias. Quod facile vitari poterat, numeris istis paullo maiore in 
spatio ad hunc modum exhibitis, (*). Sed satis dictum de externa 
specie libri, de qua hoc unum adiiciemus, ubi integre pagine, ac 
magis etiam, ubi plures pagine in unius vocabuli explicationem 
insumptaz sunt, valde incommodum esse evolventibus librum, quod 
3D summo margine prime tantum vocabuli littere posite sunt. Ita 
quum de nomine @yadsza a p. 181. usque ad p. 320. et ultra ex- 
plicetur, singulis paginis adscripte sunt littere AIA, non minus 
quam iis paginis, quibus alia ab his litteris incipientia verba conti- 
nentur. -Multo melius fuisset, ut nos quidem arbitramur, si inte- 
gra vox AT'AAMA in his paginis legeretur, quo statim, qui aliquid 
quzrere vellent, quo in loco Thesauri versarentur, animadverte- 
rent. 

Videamus nunc de eo, quod caput est, de incrementis ipsis, 
quibus in nova editione auctus est Thesaurus. Ac quid faciendum 
hac in parte fuerit Editoribus, non potest ambiguum esse: indi- 
candum erat, exempla a Stephano citata quibus librorum capitibus, 
paginis, versibus exstarent; corrigendum, quod ille minus recte 
dixisset ; explicandum uberius, ubi ille pro rei conditione iusto 
brevior fuisset; supplendum, quidquid vocabulorum vel fugisset 
Stephanum vel latuisset ; adnotandum denique, qui viri docti de 
quibusque verbis hic illic disputavissent. Hac vero omnia facta 
sunt ab Editoribus egregie, et sic, ut difficilius omissum ab iis quid- 
quam, quam allata multa, que potuerint omitti, reperias. Id quod 
vel ex eo estimari licet, quod que i veteri editione paginis xxiv. et 
iterum 14. comprehensa sunt, hic paginas implent trecentas et 
viginti. | | 

Raro, quamvis in summa Editorum diligentia, aliquid omissum 
videas. Sic quem Stephanus p. vi. affert Prisciani locum, etsi fa- 
cile apparet, non procul ab initio operis querendum esse, tamen 
non est indicatum inveniri p. 540. ed. Putsch.—In voce a@fpis, de 
qua copiosissime est et doctissime explicatum, non vidimus citata 
quz Vaickenarius scripsit ad fragmenta Callimachi p. 233. Cete- 
rum insigni diligentia efficere studuerunt Editores doctissimi in ad- 
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notatione tertia p. 43. dBpa, non aBpa esse scribendum, siquidenr 
Jibrariis. in huiusmodi re fides est, qui spe in spiritibus ponendis 
negligentissimi sunt. Accedit, quod recentior pronunciatio, qute 
etiamnum in usu est Grecis, non solet exprimere spiritum asperum. 
Quare quod aiunt Editores :—“ Atticam sane scripturam esse aBpd¢, 
- non &Bgés, minime dubium est, ut satis patet ex lis, que supra no- 
tavimus. Atqui sque patet e locis ibi Jaudatis, ‘EAAnvexds scrip~ 
sisse” (‘“ scriptum esse” dicere volebant) “‘ &8pds, non dBpés,” valde 
dubitamus an non sit verum. Redit enim res, si ab exemplis disces- 
seris, in quibus hbrari Jenem spiritum posuerunt, ad auctoritatem 
Eustathii, quem apertum est dubitanter loqui et ita, ut dumtaxat 
coniecturam faciat. Sic enim scribit: érs 2 xa} 7d aBpds, etxep ix 
TOU & OTEpHTINOD xa) Tod Bapos BaupuTdvon dacurbiy ’Arrinas xa cvyxo- 
wey a@turovniy.—tn eadem voce quod scribunt Editores p. 44. 
© Schneidero in Lex. post Guyetum ap. Albert. ad Hes. v. dBpa, 
vox aBeds videtur descendere ab a6y, 76, dBepds, lanuginosus, 
mollis, At hanc etymologiam esse falsam plane evincit prime 
syllabe quantitas, que semper apud vetustiores scriptores corripi- 
tur,” non satis pensitate dictum putamus. Nam ut falsum sit, 
aBeds ab 76y derivatum esse, de quo non contendimus, at recte ta- 
men ab 760, unde 78» est, deducetur. Ita a ryxw fit ronepts, ab 
fim adds, a onfw cabpdc, a ohxm cages, et alia similiter plurima. 
Neque illud accurate dictum, apud vetustiores scriptores corripi. 
Producitur enim apud Avacreontem et Pindarum, corripitur apud 
Atticos, quod hi productiones propter-mutam cum hquida non 
amant: quamquam in compositis etiam Atticorum poete tragici 
produxerunt: neque enim natura longum est a in hac voce. 

Similia quedam notari posse videmus in voce aya. Cuius 
quum duas significationes posuisset Stephanus, Nimis et Valde, et 
utramque invenire sibi visus esset in illo versu Alphei, 


TO pydey yap ayay, ayay we Tépmes, 


hec adiecerunt Editores : ‘“‘ At contra Aristoteles Rhetor. ii. 21. : 
Odx apéones bé wos To Aeyduevoy, Mydey ayav: Bei yap robs ye xaxods 
ayay pase, Eurip. Hippol. 263. Odrw 7d Alav jooov trae rou 
pydey ayav, xal Eupgyooucs codes os. Pindarus ap. Plut. T. ii. 
p-. 116. D. et Hephest. de Metris p.91. ed. Gaisf. ogol 82 xa? 
TO pydey ayav éxos aivysay mepicows. Palladas Ixii. Anal. T’. i. 420. 
Mydty cyav rev éntad copa 6 copmraros elrev.” Fatemur, quem ad 
finem hc dicta sint, nos non satis assequi. Nam videntur quidem 
hoc velle, non magis in Alphei versu utramque inveniri huius ad- 
verbii significationem, quam in his, quos afferunt, aliorum scripto- 
rum locis. Quod etsi recte eos contendere putamus, tamen, si ayay 
Nimis significat, wndév dyav autem Latine est Ne quid nimis, quid 
aliud responsurum censebimus-Stephanum, quam hoc, in illis quo~ 
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qyae exemplis 22div dyav Ne quid nimis significare, et apud Aristo- 
telem quidem, eodem modo ut apud Alpbeum, utraque significa- 
tione positum esse ayay. Ex quo apparet, alio modo.refutandum 
fuisse Stephanum: et id ipsum facere debebant Editores: Nam 
falsum est, a&yav esse Nimis, si quidem hoc Nimis.significat id, 
quod iusto maius est. Etenim neque Greci neque. Latini habent,. 
quo sine circumlocutione id, quod modum. excedit, exprimant: 
que prerogativa est recentiorum linguarum.. Laque necessi- 
-tate coguntur positivo vel comparativo. gradu uti, ubi excessum 
significare volunt, et quemadmodum v8ap Yuyeiv. dors Aodcacbas, 
aquam frigidiorem, quam qua quis. lavetur, dicunt, ita etiam dyav. 
et Alay, que nihil nisi Valde significant, de eo, quod supra modum. 
est, usurpare solent. Nec Latina. Nimis et Parum.proprie aliud 
sunt, quam Valde et Paullum: nisi quod Nimis fere in vulgari: 
germone primam significationem retinuit, in oratione cultiore autem: 
de eo, quod iusto maius esset,. dici solitum est.—De eodem illo 
@yay que.contra Spohnium dicta sunt p. 70. et que ibidem de 
consociatione eius cum superlativis, non ad verbum bxepayavaxra, 
ubi nemo illa exspectaret, sed ad:ipsum adverbium dyay afferenda. 
erant.— Ad idem adverbium p. 63. adscripserunt verba Blomfieldn,, 
cui Aischylus in Persis. v. 832. non Zeds to. xodaoris Tay bwepxdu-. 
xo aryav, sed tiv dyavy, Uregxéxwy dedisse videbatur, et adnotarunt, . 
Stobeum Serm. xxi. et Apostolium Prov. Cent. xiii. (hic error 
est: centuria est xiv.) pr. i. ad Euripidis versum a. Blomfieldio ci- 
tatum respexisse, simulque.alios, cuius scriptoris iste versus esset,. 
nescivisse observarunt. Non improbamus hanc adnotationem, que. 
sane bana est: sed aliud-erat, quod non omissum vellemus. Nem 
quum Blomfieldi verba adducere lectorem possint, ut hunc negare. 
putet, recte-dicl évméoxeunos. &yax, ac potius sic oportere, 6 dyab, 
vrépxoumos: etsi is hoc non voluit, ut qui in eadem fabula v. 799. 
TpUS Owepxddous dyuy dederit : quoniam nulla huius verborum collo- 
cationis exempla attulerant, non abs re fuisset monere, non solum 
sepe adiectivo postponi ayav, maxime apud Atschylum, sed recte. 
id fieri etiam ubi articulus adduceretur : cui rei confirmande et hie. 
ZEschyli versus, quem in suspicionem adducere voluit Blomtieldius, 
et alter ille, in quo mira illa vox srepra&Aous nobis nihil nisi error. 
librariorum pro txeproAAods esse videtur, inservire poterat.—Simili 
abservationi locus erat m eodem adverbio, ubi locum Platonis. 
Polit. vii. p. 564. A. ita scriptum dederunt: 4 yap. &yay eAsvbeglat. 
doiney ovx sic GAA Thy is [Thy] dyav Souaciav peraBarray xad. iduory 
zei.eéaes. Articulum quem uncis incluserunt, nec libri habent; 
quod sciamus, nec Stephanus posuit, ut eum editores propterea, 
quia necessarium putabant, adiecisse videantur, At uti addendus 
est articulus, ubi finitum est nomen, ita omittendus est, ubi est in~- 
finitam. Sic recte dicas,.aixy éaslv, dyay, Sours, heec: est gravis. 
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eervitus : quod ubi dixeris avry éotly 4 dyay dovAcia, hoc significe 
veris, hec est illa gravis servitus.—Non rectius, ut nostra quidem 
opinio est, p.65. Stephanum reprehenderunt, verbum dyavaxvew 
accusativo lungi dicentem: quam constructionem ipsi per ellipsm 
rticule 82 explicant..Putabamus: vero, tis, que de ellipsi in 
useo studiorum antiquitatis disputavimus, pridem effectum esse, 
ut istiusmodi ellipses nemini erudito amplius probarentur: neque’ 
in Germania quidem quisquam, preter quosdam, qui in vetustiore 
disciplina consenuerunt, de tali re cogitat.— Porro non erat prete- 
reundum, ultimam syllabam adverbii @yay natura longam ease, et 
s@pius errasse viros doctos, quum brevem esse rati, addito ye 
producendam curarunt. Sed recentiores quosdam, ut Palladam 
epigr. 124, et Agathiam epigr. 4. corripuisse eam syllabam.—Cum 
hac observatione auitem coniunctissima erat alia, quam ipsam quo- 
ue wgre ferimus pretermissam esse. Nam neque epici, neque 
Tones illo &yav utuntur, quo si essent usi, non ‘éyayv, sed dyyy di- 
-cere debuissent. Hi igitur pro eo Aiyy usurpant, yay relinquentes 
Doriensibus et Atticis.—Nec denique non acceptum fuisset, si de 
differentia, quz est inter dyay et ogodga et wazaa, aliquid adnotare 
Editoribus placuisset. Nam Alay quidem et dyav plane eamdem 
vim habent ; illa vero, s¢ddga et wardra, et ab his, et inter se diffe- 
runt. Solent autem hyiusmodi synonyma nimis negligenter.haberi, 
in quorum varia potestate admirabilis cernitur elegantia. Sic, ut 
aliquid saltem afferamus, ~44A« prorsus respondet Germanico gar: 
unde illud usitatum aA’ adbss explicari potest, omnisque reliquus 
huius adverbii usus: qui quum sit frequentissimus apud epicos, 
multo debiliorem vim apud hos hoc adverbium habet, quam apud 
Atticos, longeque diversa sunt Homericum pada peyas, et Sopho- 
cleum illud in Cid. Col. v. 1462. pddrw péyas EgsimeTas xTUROS. 

In v. eyaxdowas p. 78. quum id Stephanus nounumquam etiam de 
amore venereo dici contendisset, exemplis ab eo citatis addiderunt 
Editores aliud ex Luciano, et auctoritatem Pollucis. At monendum 
potius erat, etiamsi ayaxapusvos et &yamrwpévy de iis interdum dice- 
retur, quos quis veneris usu cognitos habet, tamen ab ipso verbo 
buius rei.significationem plane alienam esse. 1d quod confirmant, 
que p. 84. de nominibus ayaryro} et ayamyrad adnotata sunt, 

Non prorsus inutile forsitan fuisset, in compositis ex v. aeyebos 
duo corrupta vocabula ex AEschylo, rasutayadis et girayatis, adr 
notare, de quibus videndus Blomfieldius ad Sept. c. Theb. 912. 

Dedimus specimen eorum, quz vel addi potuisse, vel paullo ace 
curatius dici putaremus. Nunc dicatur de iis, quz omitti. potuisse 
videantur. Atque horum quadruplex genus est. Alia enim plane et 
emnino supervacanea erant ; alia brevius et contractius dici pote- 
rant; alia rectius altis locis servata fuissent ; alia denique, quamvis 


preclara, a Thesauro hoc alieniora erant. Persequemur singula.. .. 
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- Ac primo, quum neminem fore putemus, quin in tam large ma- 
teriz opere brevitati, quoad fieri posset, studendum fuisse censeat, 
facile omnes nobiscum consensuros speramus, si, quidquid aut non 
ad rem pertineret, aut nihil utilitatis afferret, omitti debuisse con- 
tenderimus. Ac mirati sumus, nonnulla ab Editoribus adscripta 
esse, que quo fine adiecta sint, plane non apparet. Satis habebi- 
mus, hec duo ex primis paginis commemorare. P. 2. quum 
Stephanus obiter dixisset ; “ex Kawrra quidam Kérxa fecerunt: un- 
de putatur esse xorzarias dictus quidam equus ap. Aristoph.” non 
modo versus illi Aristophanis ubi legerentur, sed ipsa etiam verba 
poet apposita videmus. Atqui ut alterum facerent,.certe verba 
adscribi minime erat necessarium. Magis mirum hoo est p. 9. ubi 
scripserat Stephanus: “ Quam expositionem habet et unum ex meis 
vet. Lexicis.” Ad hec verba hanc adiectam videmus adnota- 
tionem : ‘“‘ In Etym. M. p. 619. 10., pro Otcxdry, 6x} xpoBerou, 
“ legendum videtur xémpos xpoBarov, tametsi etiam propugnat Ms. 
“ Cod. Leidensis, quem innuit Veteris sui Lexici appellatione H. 
“ Stephanus in Thes. Gr. Ling. T. ii. p. 1250. c.’ “ Koen. ad 
“« Gregor. Cor. p.543. ‘Secundum Valckenerium ad Ammonium 
“p. 128. H. Stephanus per Vetus Lexicon suum interdum etiam 
“ Ammonium intelligit. Causa hec est, quod Etymologicum 
“ Leideuse, pariter ut Sorbonicum et Parisinum, plurimos Ammo- 
«¢ ni articulos complectitur.’ Bast. 1. c.” 

- ‘Quid hic sibi vult cicxawry, ubi de « éxirarixa disputat Stephanus? 
aut quid tota adnotatio, ex qua non intelligas, utrum velint vetus 
Lexicon hic Etymologicum, an Ammonium intelligi? Atqui 
Etymologus habet istam nominis ayvveros expositionem, de qua 
loquitar Stephanus, non etiam Ammonius. Ex his igitur omnibus 
ea, que ad rem pertinebant, tribus verbis absolvi poterant, nomi- 
natis Koenio et Bastio auctoribus, sed verbis eorum omissis.— Alia 
huiusmodi alibi inveniuntur. Sic p. 165. ubi observant, male Kuste- 
rum in Suida ayadivas pro ayabives scripsisse, in adnotatione ap- 
posuerunt testimonium Regularum de prosodia a nobis editarum, 
ut-comprobarent, verba in vyw desinentia v longum habere. At 
hoc eiusmodi est, ut, quia ab nemine ignorari debet, ista auctori- 
tate plane non indigeat.—P. 55. scripserat Stephanus, ‘‘‘ABgdyw, ut 
x@aruvw a xadds.” Et profecto hoc satis erat, neque apparet, cur 
araduya, Ehadpuva, iAcepuven, Aap CUVED, Aenruvoy, fraxpoves, peaAae 
XUVO, LIKpUYM, OuaAdvo, TELviYwW, OXANPUYW, TIXpuvea, ohodpuver, 
hesdpuye, et quidem etiam apposito ad singula horum verborum 
adiectivo, unde ea formata sunt, Editores adiecerint. Non plus 
enim centena, quam unum exemplum probant : et, si quam pluri- 
mis opus fuisset, cur dyabivw et xaxvvw' omissa sunt ?—Leve est 
aliud, sed in quo certe oper compendium fieri poterat. Immen- 
sam enim et in textu et in notis reperimius copiam stellularum 
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‘vocibus a Stephano omissis appositarum. Que steHulz in Indiee 
utiles nobis videntur, quo statim appareat, quam ingenti numerd 
verborum aucta sit hec editio: sed in textu notisque nihil intererat 
lectorum, utrum iam a Stephano hec vocabula, an nunc demum 
recepta essent. | 
_ Multo plura sunt, que brevius dici et potuisse, et vero debuisse 
putemus. Eo referimus illa potissimum, quae Editores preter ne~ 
‘cessitatem ipsis verbis virorum doctorum, quos auctores adhibent, 
adscripserunt. Nam etsi in universum illud valde probamus, quod 
verba illorum potius, quam mentem exhibendam duxerunt, quo 
‘certius lectoribus de quaque re constaret, neque erroris aliqua 
‘suspicio subnasceretur : tamen multo hoc cum delectu faciendum 
fuisse censemus, fe etiam ea afferrentur, quibus haud egre caritur 
‘essent lectores. iusmodi sunt verbose quedam adnotationes 
Schweigheuseri, quas hic repeti, ut p. 55. atque alibi, profecte 
inutile erat, Atque omnino laudanda quidem magnopere est 
zequitas illa, quz in litteris non quis aliquid, sed quid quisque dixe- 
rit, spectandum putat: sed ob hanc ipsam tamen caussam vellemus 
aliquot locis non esse promiscue quorumcumque hominum verba 
allata. Sic p..54. cur ad verba Sapphus, | 
tym 88 Sian’ aBporivay, 
mal os Td Acampoy Epos 
aerlw xal rd xadov AgAoyy?, | 
‘(ita enim hi versiculi, si sic scripsit Sappho, disponendi sunt) verba 
adscnibi opus erat Volgeri, non modo sensum explanatitis, qui satis 
planus factus erat eo, quod integrum Clearchi, qui hec affert, lo- 
cum Editores apposuerant, sed falso etiam contendentis, AéAoyys 
(quod bis AéAoyxs scriptum videmus, ut apud Blomfieldium) active 
dictum esse? Huic Volgero, qui dissuadentibus nobis edidit 
fragmenta Sapphus, Editores ‘Thesauri etiam in rebus metricis 
aliquid tribuere videntur, ut ex eo colligimus, quod in adnotatione 
subiecta his verbis eius mentionem faciunt: ‘“ Versus in ordinem 
redigendos aliis relinquimus (vid. Volgerus p.89.);” at in re metrica 
quum omnino nulla est huius auctoritas, tum hoc in loco omissionis 
signo ante yo; ponendo fecit id, quod quivis, ubi meliora desunt, 
facere potest. Eiusdem Volgeri longam adnotationem, in qua 
Inauditi:-quidam trimetri trochaici, et perinepte quidem restituuntur, 
non dubitarunt totam exhibere p. 301. seq.—Preterea vero etiam 
alia quedam, que minoris momenti sunt, aliquid compendii qaum 
libro ipsi, tum opere Editorum afferre poterant. Cuiusmodi est, 
qua toties citatur Suvaywy) Atkewv ypycipwy éx Bsagdpwv copay ts 
xed pyrdpwy woAAwy in Bekkeri Anecdotis edita: que quum brevis- 
-sime Juve wy Asgewy vocari posset, cur tum sepe longus iste et 
molestus titulus ponitur? Sed videmus Editores ipsos tandem per- 
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wegos hujus tituli etiam brevius scripsisse Yuvaywy) Aifewy ypncl- 
pow, ut p. 197. C. 208. C. : 

Tertium supra illud commemoravimus, quod multa aliis locis 
servanda fuerint. Hoc vero est, in quo omuino nobis videmus a 
doctissimorum Editorum sententia discedendum esse. Nam etsi 

Sgratissimi agnoscimus incredibilem operam, qua tam immensam 
utilissimarum rerum copiam congesserunt, tamen, quamvis illa bona, 
immo haud raro egregia sint, permagnam partem adnotationum ab 
his, in quibus leguntur locis, alienissimam esse contendimus. Ut de 
cha pauca certe exempla indicemus, que p. 67, de verbo 

‘ev, p.. 101. seq. de iopés, p. 107. de baupacris et Paupacios, 
p- 131. seqq. de d&upsdpcusa et de Acklonpos ejusque cognatis, p. 173. 
de Aw adnotata sunt, nemo hic, sed illic, ubi ‘Thesauri ipsius ordo 
yerborum ea commemorari postulat, querenda putabit. Qualia 

uum pusquam non reperiantur, quid aliud pravideri potest, quam 
Tadice opus fore multo maiore, quam veteris editionis Index est ? 
neque hoc solum, sed qui vel de uno verbo eum Indicem consulat, 
ed plurima novi Thesauri vel volumina vel loca ablegatum in, ut, 
que diversissimis in locis dispersa sunt, coguoscat atque in unum 
colligat. Cuiusmodi Indicis faciendi quantam molestiam sibi, 

" quantam autem Thesauri conferendi omnibus, qui eo usuri sunt, ea 

re Editores pepererunt! Atqui maxima et primaria virtus lexici 
est, ut non nisi quam paucissimos in quaque re locos inspicere ne- 
cesse sit. Apertum est autem, in tam infinita rerum copia ac vari- 
etate mirum, immo ultra humanam facultatem fore, ni in Indice 
illo, quo hic Thesaurus opus habebit, et verba multa, et locos, ubi 
de iis verbis agatur adnotare Editores negligant. Exempla vel 
huius fasciculi Index prebet. Sic in v. #yadeos noh commemoratur 

. 259. n. 1. bonam illa observationem continens, que omissa erat 
in illis duobus locis, qui adscripti in Indice sunt. Preeterea ratio illa 
non modo ad inveniendum, quod quis querat, molestissima est, sed 
etiam invento lectorem frustratur, quoniam in tanta, quantam con- 
gestam videt, materia denuo heret, ubi illud ipsum, quod voluit, 
inveniat. Nusquam hoc magis conspicuum est, quam in lis, que 
de uomine éyaAyea allata sunt. De quo quum exponi cocptum 
esset p. 181. nondum finita est illa disputatio p. 520. que ultima 
est huius fasciculi. At quis ducentas et quadraginta paginas unius 
vocabuli caussa perlegere sustineat? Aut quis hic speret se longas 
dissertationes de Hecate, de zepiorioss, aliisque huiusmodi rebus 
permultis inventurum esse: quz etiam eo lectorem morantur, quod 
difficulter, ubi incipiant et ubi desinaut, invenitur. Denique quis 
expectet, magna diligentia hic enumerari, ubi ayaApe Mavis, Aids, 

“Agrépsdoc, et sic ceterorum numinum apud veteres dicatur? Atque 

ut habeat aliquid utilitatis hec enumeratio, quis non deos illos 
fecundum litterarum ordinem commemoratos volet, non autem, 
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quod hic factum, sine certo ordine? que res mirum quantum suget 

ugzrendi laborem. Omnino, si usquam, in his, que de ista voce 
dicta sunt, mira regnat confusio ac perturbatio. Sic quum p. 197. 
allatus esset locus Eustathii de discrimine inter ay2Aue et yappe, 
sequuntur Ilavis ayadwe isto significatu, et ‘Exarys ayaAua, cunr 
tyta illa dissertatione de Hecate, ac tum demum p. 257. in viam 
reversi pergunt Editores : “Ayarpo passim a Poetis sumitur pro 
Decus, Ornamentum, Delicie.” A quius hec ferremus, si fecissent, 
quod antiquiores facere solebant, qui in marginibus breviter adno- 
tabant, de qua re sermo esset. Sic certe, qui aliquid quzrerent, 
immenso illo omnia perlegendi labore liberati forent. Sed quo- 
niam de voce &yaAye sermo nobis fuit, non abs re erit commemo- 
rare dissertatiunculam, quam mense Februario hujus anm Car. 
Godofr. Siebelis, rector schole Budissine, de vocabulis ayaApe, 
Edavoy et dvdpids apud Pausaniam edidit: etsi hic multo pauciora, 
quam doctissimi Editores Thesauri p. 185. seqq. dederunt, attulit, 
i iisque hoc, quod mireris viro Greece non indocto exeidere po- 
tuisse: “ Pro voce dayaAwa passim apud recentiores usurpatur 
‘< Edavoy, quod iam a Phavorino observatum est dicente : ayaApara 
‘© gwapa toils UsTepoy Ta Edave: cf. Valcken. ad Ammon. p. 169.” 
Ia quibus triplex error est. Nam quem .non statim leges gram- 
matic admoneant, plane contrarium dicere Favorinum ? Et si quis 
est, quem non admoneant, at illa debebant admonere, que statim — 
addit Favorinus : rapa 2 ra moimty, wav 8$’ @ Tis ayadderas. De- 
nique apud Valckenarium nibil exstat, quod ulloymodo ad istam 
interpretationem trahi possit. Se 

-Postremum supra illud posuimus, esse etiam, que ut alieniora a 
lexico, plane videantur omittenda fuisse. Et huius quidem generis 
veremur, be non adeo pauca, si quis severius rem estimare velit, 
inveniri queant. Referimus eo illa potissimumn, que ex libris, qui 
in omnium manibus et sunt et esse debent, Thesauro illata sunt. 
Uno defungamur luculento exemplo. Neminem fore putamus 
hominum has litteras tractantium, qui non Valckenarii scripta, in 
lisque preclara illa Theocriti decem idyllia possideat. Ex hoc 
igitur libro cur, quum in Thesauri p. 10. de & intensivo diceretur, 
pleraque, que ibi disputata erant, repetita sunt? Que si erant re- 
petenda, certe id in singulis istis vocibus, que @ intensivum habere 
putantur, faciendum erat. Quanto rectius ipse Stephanus eo ipso 
Joce, de vocabulo e&fuaos loquens, “ ut docebo,” inquit, “suo loco, 
** j.e. inter vocabula, que ex nomine £vAoy per compositionem sunt 
“ facta.” Nobis ita videtur, melius Editores lectoribus consultu- 
ros fuisse, si nominassent tantum hic Valckenarium, et, omissis ipsis 
ejus verbis, elmmerassent vocabula, in quibus creditur a@ hanc signi- 
ficationem habere, quo, qui id agerent, singula suis locis posita 
quererent. Non minus dubitari.posse videmus, an disputationes 
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quzdam de interpretandis emendandisque nonnullis veterum scrip- 
torum locis alienz videri a lexici officio debeant. Sic qu de vergu 
quodam Epinici apud Atheneum ad Thesaurum.p. 48. seq. et p. 
100. seq. disputantur, tanto magis videntur omitti potuisse, quod 
ea ipsa disputatio doctissimi Barkeri inserta est Wolfii Analectis 
litterariis: ubinos.quoque nostram de eo loco sententiam expromp- 
simus. 7 . 

Sed satis dictum videtur de ratione, qua hee nova Thesauri 
‘Stephaniani editio institui coepta est. Nunc unum alterumve 
locum paullo accuratius considerabimus. P. 259. quum in 9, 
ayahy~a obiter commemorata essent verba Euripidis in Heracl. 
8Y8. woAAd yop tixtes.Moiga tedrtcodaresp’, Aimy te Kpdvov-maic, in 
subiecta adnotatione primo Elmsleii ad eum locum verba afferuntur, 
cui verbum reAccowreipa per w scriptum analogie repugnare vide- 
batur. -Addunt Editores, utramque formam satis probam esse, 
pariter ut a Booxw formata nomina nunc o, nunc » habeant, sed 
correptam vocalem Atticis poetis magis, prose orationis scriptoribus 
unice placuisse. Exempla maximam partem ex Orphicis depro- 
munt, obiterque #yeuevqy apud Callimachum h. Dian. 225. a Blom- 
fieldir coniectura defendunt. Laudamus hanc diligentiam, sed non 
dissimulamus tamen, non omni ex parte vera hec aut satis accurate 
djgputata nobis vider. Primo enim non eraut forme derys, dernp, 
Swrep, perinde habende. Nam dérwp nec simplex, neque in com- 
positis usquam habet correptam vocalem. Butler inventum est 
Bapuddrep in Indice Aischyli. Illa duo altera autem variant. In 
lis hoc recte observaruut Editores, prose orationis scriptores bre- 
-vem vocalem usurpare : poterantque in eam rem aptissimum ex- 
emplum afferre, Bsodérys, ex Platonis lib. xi. de Legg. p. 921. A. 
et, quod ex luliani orat..iv. p. 148. D. commemorarunt, yapiderns, 
Plutarchi firmare auctoritate in Antonio c. 24. T. v. p. 139. 
Reisk. sive p. 1695. Steph. Poetis utraque forma. usitata est, pro 
metri commoditate. Sed non tamen propterea continuo reAcooi- 
Séreioa probandum videtur, ut fortasse non iniuaria Elmsleius hoc 
‘repugnare analogiz dixerit, licet ille aliam, ac debebat, analogiam 
spectans. Ab Atticis enim formam illam abiudicat. Atin poeti- 
cis vocabulis nullus aut perexiguus est dialecti usus, sed illa spec- 
tanda est analogia, que universe apud poetas formarum varietatis 
-inventrix fuit. Pendet ea autem ex duobus primariis, iisdemque 
antiquissimis metris, dactylico et iambico, atque ex his quoque 
dactylicum aliquam prerogativam habet. Hinc et heec. vocabula, 
quz.a di8wus facta sunt, et plurima alia, ita videmus composita 
esse, ut aut ad dactylicum genus, aut ad 1ambicum accommodaren- 
tur. Neutri vero generi apta est hec forma, reAscodareipx, quam 
dactylici numeri tsAecoi8oreipa, iambici autem rereroidwris esse po- 
stulabant. Quo magis suspectam bahemus istam scripturam apud 
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Euripidem, presertim quum codd. ibi reAscoBéraipa prebeant. Et 
hoc quidem defendi fartasse poterit, ultima non élisa, et in anti- 
stropha inserto +s ante xagaspay: sed fatemur tamen, biatum in 
fine hyius versus nobis non magnopere placere. CQuare veremut, 
ne in antistropha ¢povyparos ex interpretatione receptum sit, poeta 


‘autem sic dederit, ray adlxav t+ wagaipay Anporos aiel, Coeterum 


. quod obiter addunt doctissimi Editores, in Bekkeri Anecdotis 3. p. 


~ 


361. pro Aiyoxrys scribendum sibi videri AiysBorys, vel AlyoBorys, 
id nobis quidem parum verisimile videtus, quia addita interpre- 
tatio cuBerys, vowels, non satis quadrat. Periculosum est, huius- 
modi verba tentare, ac prestat, ut nos quidem censemus, exspe- 
ctare, dum aliunde certius quid proferatur.. Sed quod modo de 
formis verborum ad metra antiquissima accommodatis dicebamus, 
in mentem nobis revocat dubitationem de voce gyabeos, que valde 
torsit doctissimos Editores p. 116. not. 1. Nam neque ab aya» 
neque ab ayaw, neque ab syapyca: derivari posse hoc nomen cem 
sent, quia in his verbis omnibus prima syllaba brevis sit, ones au- 
tem @ breve numaquam in 4 mutaverint, licet idem pro 4 sepius 
posuerint breve az. Neque Homerum jyevngos, sed ayavngos 
dixisse. Hc nobis videntur minus accurate scripta. Naor dye 
wos, quum secunda syllaba propter liquidam y producta bene 
posset versui heroico aptari, non opus erat primam producere + 
éyabeos autem secundz productionem non admittebat : quamobrem 
prima producenda fuit, et, nisi littera ¥ istam producende prece- 
dentis vocalis commoditatem haberet, certissime Homerus etiam 
WyyaviGos, prima producta, correpta secunda, dixisset. Illud vero 
quo iure contenderint viri doctissimi, « breve ab Ionibus non mu- 
tari in 4, ipsi viderint, si recordati fuermt, non raro id Jones metri 


‘caussa fecisse. Sic ab ddurécbas jAsrdunvos, atque ulia, (a quo est 


etiam duryuegos, de quo diximus in Schzferi adnotationibus ad 
‘Gregor. Cor. p. 879.) ab dpabos jpabdess, ab cvenos jvendess facta 
sunt : quz sunt pervulgata, ne quid de iis dicamus, quorum magis 


-recondita ratio est. 


Sed redeamus ad.eum locum, unde digressi sumus. Ac quum 
Editores in voce dyadux ad Aiwvoaplou dyadua, et inde ad deum 


Aisva, qui idem est atque Osiris et Adonis, ac proinde etiam qui 


avs, transiissent, ad Phanetem et Bacchum deveniunt ; qua sane 
vellemus aliis locis tractata esse: nam qui semel mysteria ista.atti- 


gerit, a quovis deo ad omnes transitum inveniet: verum grati 


jamen accipimus, que dederunt. In his igitur p. 260. seq. affe- 
runt fragmentum ex Orphicis, servatum a Macrobio Sat. i. 18. 


- ulus hi primi versus sunt : 


Tyxiov ailepa Osiov, axivytov wep eovra, 

? / ~ ¢ M4 9>/ 
sLavepyve Jeois wpay xdAAsoroy iderdas, 

a ~ 
ay BY sOv XaAtoucs Davyta re xab Jidvucoy. 
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Stephanum memorant in Poesi epica xidépa Siov, axlvyroy xeiy tyra; 
habere. In adnotatione subiecta, quoniam et Damascius de hac ipsa 
re dicat veérns paysloys, et Suidas in v. ’Opgeds scribat, éonos 88 Era 
dais pitay roy aidépn, igarics ty yay, coniiciunt ryxwy glossam esse, 
qua expulsa:fuerit genuina scriptura sycocov. In ea re nos nullg 
modo assentientes habent. Primum enim rjxoy aifépa aperte 
poeticum est, ut neque credibile sit, ab interprete hoc esse profec- 
tum, nec mirum, qui prosa oratione utebantur, a poetica dictione 
abstinuisse. Deinde negamus etiam omnino, Jjcooyv scribere po- 
tuisse, qui versus illos fecit, non propter verbum, sed propter tem- 
pus verbi. Tx enim recte ille dicere potuit, quod id paullatim 
fit; sjoocy'autem non potuit, quia rumpi etherem unius momenti 
est, sed debuisset pykaz dicere, quemadmodum et Damascius et 
Suidas aoristo sunt usi. At alia erant, quz in versu isto corrigi 
debebant. Nam aiéége Geioyv Gesnerus exhibuit in fragmentis Or- 
phicis, quem minime sequi debebant Editores Thesauri, non solum 
quod edd. Macrobii, (saltem quz nobis ad manum sunt, dum hec 
seribimus) aibega Siey prebent, sed etiam quia neque usitatum epi- 
theton ztheris est éeios, quum dios sit usitatissimum, neque omnino 
hoc ei epitheton recte videtur tribui posse. Nam diversissima 
sunt deios et di0¢: quorum @eio¢ aut id, quod a diis ortum, cum 
eorumque natura coniunctum est, ut deiov yevos, being cvesgos, aut illud 
significat, quod tam eximium est atque admirabile, -quam si esset 
profectum ab diis, ut Geiov wordy: de quibus neutrum in etherem 
quadrat, nisi quis ex arcana Orphicorum disciplina aliquam rationem 
ostendat : Sios "autem: aliquanto minorem vim habet, et nihil est 
aliud, quam. prestans, excellens, sacer. Quumque Homerus, qui 
auctor epicis et dux fuit in plerisque rébus, feminino genere dicat 
aibépe Siay, videndum erat, ne ita scriptum ab Orphico illo existi- 
mare deberemus : | 
ahxwv albépa diay, axivntny mply gotoay. 

Quod tametsi ex Orphicis ipsis probari posset, quum feminini ge- 
neris hec vox sit in hymn. -Ixxx. (79) 6. et fragm. vi. 3. tamen, 
‘quoniam sepius masculino genere in his carminibus usurpatur, et 
fortasse arcana aliqua ratio subest, quare hic quoque ita esse de- 
beat, non videntur feminine forme in isto versu reponende. At- 
que bymnus v. (4. qui Aitheris est, masculinum habet. Sic etiam 
hymn. xxxiv. (83.) 11: viii. (57.) 5. et fragm. ml. 7. vi. 27. x. 6. 
Sed fragm. xix. 4. mil probat. Versus isti, qui corruptissimi sunt, 
ita scribendi videntur : 
7 tory wp Puy, Puy 0 warecow dnorBr: 

éx 8 vdaros prev yaia, Tod ex yalns waAW Vdwe' 

éx Tod ba ux, dd0v aibepos AAAAT CONTE. 
Ceterum in illo versu, a quo exorsi sumus,-etiam xplv, quod apud 
Macrobium est, videtur servandum fuisse. Nam quod Gesnerys : 


\ 
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nescio unde dedit, &xivyréy reg tévra, fortasse, si severius expenda- 
tur, etiam ineptum iudicari-debebit. Illud vero aptissimum est, 
é&xlyyroy ply dovra, siquidem hoc egregie poetam decuit, “ rigidam 
et crassam caliginem” fingere, que solis calore liquefacta Horum 
pererit. Nam ne hoc quidem videtur .preteriri debuisse, quod 
in. secundo versu legitur, apay xdaaicrov iicbas, nec satis usitate, 
nec qua oportebat dialecto dictum esse: quo minus dubitandum 
erat, quin recte Gesnerus "Apoy, xzAdsoroy idéo4as coniecerit, licet 
id non sit ausus -recipere. Et edd. nonnulle Macrobii eodem 
accentu dpav habent. ; 
Paullo post, p. 261. B. Aéschyli fragmentum ex Macrobio 
Sat. i. 18. afferunt Editores doctissimt, ‘O Kiooets ’AxoAAwy, 6 Ka- 
Baios, 6 pavris. De eo ita scribuat: “ubi Barnes. ad Eurip. 
“ Bacch. v. 408. pro 6 KaBaios reponit 6 YaBaios, sed Meursius 
‘‘(probante Butlero ad Aéschyli Fragm. T. viii. p. 50. qui que 
‘¢ fuerint ipsa verba Adschyli, definire non: audet,) legit 6 xai Bax- 
“‘ 0c, idque omnino recte. Macrob. enim testatur, AUschylum ip 
“¢ illo versu ad eandem cum Eunpide sententiam dixisse Apollmem 
“ Liberumque unum eundemque Deum esse. At nisi cum 
* Meursio legas, 6 xai Baxyos, nihil ibi est, ex quo Macrobit mens 
‘¢ erul possit. Nemo enim dixerit, Macrob. hac una de causa 
- “ versum attulisse, quod Aischylus Apollinem Kiocea appellarit, 
“ quo epitheto Bacchus alibi ornatur. Suid. Kioosds’ 6 Aidyuces.” 
Addunt.deinde alia, que ad Bacchum Kiocéa pertineant. At pri- 
mo vellemus, que Meursii et Butleri culpa est, non etiam in se 
admisisgent Editores prestantissimi. Nam illud 6 xat Baxyos, 
scholiasta, non poeta dignum est, nec fieri ullo modo potuit, ut 
ita Aéschylus scriberet. Deinde vero, etsi SaBatios potius, quam’ 
ZaBaios dici solet Bacchus, tamen vix putamus dubitandum esse, 
quin probanda sit Barnesii coniectura : ad quam refutandam quod 
afferunt Editores, confirmande inservit. Etenim si SaSaios Bac- 
chi, non Apollinis cognomen est, quis non videt, perinde esse, 
utrum ille YaPaioc, an Baxyos dicatur ? ut minime necessarium sit, 
ipsum hic nomen Baxxos legi. Denique in eo quoque repugnare 
sibi videntur, quod nomen Kiocevs satis esse ad Bacchum signifi- 
candum negant. Hoc enim si demonstrare volebant, etiam alios 
deos isto cognomine appellari ostendendum erat : nunc vero, quum 
Bacchi esse eam appellationem doceant, quid aliud, quam id ipsum, 
quod negabant, efficiunt, non posse alium, quam Bacchum, intel- 
ligi? Valckenarius in exemplo Hesychii Schreveliani, quod Titt- 
manni est, Aischyli illud 6 KaBaios ad vocem KaSdagvos adscripsit : 
quam suspicionem non putamus cuiquam probatum iri. Ceterum 
ubi Butleri mentionem faciunt Editores, non debebant illud addere : 
“* qui que fuerint ipsa verba Aéschyli, definire non audet.” Nam 
ue quis sensu cassa scribit, cur queso repetantur? Ipsa verba 
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@Eschyli sunt, que Macrobius posuit. IIlud volebat Butlerus 
dicere, veram se horum verborum scripturam definire non audere. 

Paullo post, p. 262. A. postquam Macrobit verba adscripse- 
runt, uncinulis prefixis, qui in fine typographi errore omissi sunt, 
in hoc illorum versuum, quos Macrobius affert, 

"Hye wayyevirop, wavaiors, ypuceogeyyts, 
ita pergunt :—* Pro zavaioas Gesnerus, metricis rationibus motus, 
‘€ Ilav aidAs reposuit, probante, ut videtur, Hermanno. Sed nos, 
‘« quicquid dicant rei metricz periti, propter graviores rationes vul- 
“* gatam lectionem restkuendam censemus. Nam 1. positio vocis 
“inter xayyevérog et ypuceopeyyés huic lectioni omniuo favet ; et 
‘* 2, aidAe pro dei epitheto nusquam, quod sciamus, alibi legitur ; 
“et 3., si quis locus exstaret, in quo uni ex ceterorum deorum 
‘“turba hoc epitheton tribuatur, valde dubitamus, an propterea id 
‘¢ Pani tribuere poete liberum esset. At wavaioae de Sole recte 
“ dici, et cum ypuceogeyyés satis apte iungi, nemo negarit.” Non 
Gesneri, sed nostra illa emendatio est, [dv aioAe, quam sane metri 
caussa fecimus, quum ad sensum xavaioAe, ut exemplis monstra- 
runt Editores doctissimi, reprehendi nequeat. Sed adeone parum 
ili metra curant, ut etiam que repugnent metro, defendenda putent? 
Non sumus quidem nos ita metrorum studiosi, ut non sensum 
ptius, et eum quidem ante omnia respiciendum censeamus: sed 
metri hanc certe vim esse urbitramur, ut de vitio admoneat, etiamsi 
salvus sit sensus, Atque hoc quidem in fragmento, quod numero 
septimum est apud Gesnerum, tantum abesse putabamus, ut prop- 
ter sensum emendatio nostra improbanda esset, ut a sensu non- 
nibi] etiam commendationis habituram speraverimus. Quz vero 
tria argumenta attulerunt Editores prestantissimi, quibus vulgatam 
acripturam defenderent, eorum nullum est, quo id, quod volunt, 
efficere posse videantur. Nam quod de positione et ordine verbo- 
rum iusto dicunt, sepe ille neglectus reperitur in Orphicis, ut hic 
quoque negligi potuerit, si quidem est neglectus : nan) si altius in- 
quisivissent, fortasse non esse neglectum in nostra emendatione 
vidissent ; quod autem de simplici aicAcs monent, fatemur, non 
intelligere nos, cur, qui xavaioAos et aloAcmopgos dicatur, non etiam: 
aigaos dici possit; denique quod dubitant, an Pani hoc epitheton 
tribui nequeat, omnium maxime miraniur: cui deo, si ulli alii, 
optime hoc epitheton convenit, quo si non ornatur in hymno xi. 
(10.) qui in ipsum scriptus est, at alia ibi non valde dissimilia in- 
veniuutur, ut v. 10. et 19. 
mavroguns, yeverwp mavtwy, woAuovpmes Caipoy 
aAAacoess 08 Pures wavrew Tails caiss wpovolass. 

Sed quid nos hec commemoramus, ac non illud potius, quod pra. 
ter inetrum emendationem nostram tuetur? Nam verba Macrobii 
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hee sunt i. 23. % Solem esse omnia et Orpheus testatur his 
‘“< versibus : 

“© xexduds ryAswopou divns EAixauryer KUXAOY - 

“< odpavias orpodadrsyks wegidpomoy alay éAloowy, 

“< gyAat Zev, Arovuce, mATED XOTMOU, RATED aing, 

‘" Hse waryryeverog, Llav aids, xpuceopeyyés.”” 
Quid est enim in his versibus, unde Solem omnia esse certo colli- 
gas, nisi illud ipsum verbum Hay? Pan enim, ut in hymno xi. (10.) 
scriptum, xocno0 Td coprav est. Et quemadmodum hic Sol Pan 
vocatur, ita in hymno xxxiv. (33.) Apollo,.qui idem cum Sole est, 
Pan dicitur, vicissimque, ut Sol in fragmento isto luppiter et Pan 
xpureogeyyis appellatus est, ita Pan in hymno xi. (10.)-et Peean, et. 
Luppiter, et gasc$0g05 nominatur his versibus: (11, 12.) : 
: xoopoxpatwo, avknta, Pascpoge, xapmine IToigy’ 

avrpoyages, Bapdunvis, adndys Zeus 6 xapacris. 

Addamus his Btn locum in quo non videotur mentem nostram. 
perspexisse doctissimi Editores. Nam dum ibidem alia, que ad. 
Orpheum spectant, Perea p- 272. dicunt, nos.in Addendis 
ad Orphica p. xxv. tredecim versus Hlermeti apud Stebeum. 
Ecl, i. 6. p. 174. tributos, post Heerenium Orphicis. carminibus. 
adnumerandos putare, alios autem undecim debuisse adnotare, quos. 
idem Heerenius Orpheo, vindicaverjt. At nos Heerentum los tre- 
decim versus adnumerandos Orphicis putare diximus, non etiam, 
nos ita sentire. Valde enim dubitamus, an hi versus, de quibus 
ceteroquin accuratissime exposuesunt Editores Thesauri, non sint 
Orphici, 1.e. eorum auctorum cuiuspiam, a quibus illa profecta sunt, 

uz Orpheo.ab antiquioribus adscribuntur. Nam et argumentum 
paullo aliud videtur, nec dicendi genus plane cum ceteris convenit. 
Quod vero ad undecim. illos, sive decem potius, versus attinet, ab. 
eodem Stobzo in Eclogis 1. 3. p. 68. servatos, eos etiam negamus. 
Orphicos essé, si non aliis de caussis, certe propter dialectum 
Doricam, Quare quod aiunt, vindicasse Heerenium. hos versus. 
_ Orpheo, i¢ vellemus argumentis demonstrassent. Namque. illi 
Orphicorum ,conditores non alia dialecto usi sunt, aut uti, potuerunt, 
quam ea, que ab omnibus Greacis antiquissimorum poetarum 
lingua haberetur : unde iis a Dorica abstinendum fuit. Preterea 
vero nihil in istis versibus est, quod. non aque a quovis alio, quam. 
ab Orphico scriptore, dici potuerit, Eoque minus, ut speramus,, 
mirabuntur Editores doctisgini, quod neque quum Orphica edere- 
mus, versus illos commemorandos putavimus, neque nunc adduci-. 
mur, ut eos Orphicis adnumerandos. esse nobis persuadeamus,._ 
Sed quoniam valde corrupti sunt, neque eos emendare. placuit Edi- 
toribus Thesauri, paullo cosrectius scriptos dabimus, quarym 
tamen correctionum partem Grotio, Piersono, Iacobsio acceptam, 
veferimus ; : 
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‘Hpaxdtos xearegod, 05 yav ixalapey axaccy, 

werpoBara te Jeov, Mavis vouloso Bpuaxra, 

Ovarays’ iaripos “Arxanmiod cABiodara, 

apeaBloras Te Osoig “Tryselas perdrsyodagou, 

vauol r” dy axunrdpoios Asooxovpay Emidavron, 

Koupyray 0, of warp Aids “Péa tyre mapedoos, 

. xa Xaplrav pepvaodas ty teyw wave} peyioroy, 

402 Xpovou ralduv ‘Npav, at ravra gvovri, 

Nop tay 7 wpesay, al vapara xan é¢opayrs, 

Uppewy 7’, wb Moicas, Aids exyovor, agdiron wdais. 
Quamquam procul illa a nobis temeritas sit, ut hec pro certis ven« 
ditemus. Nam utrum axgoBera, ut Cantero visum, an rerpoBara, 
ut Grotio, verum sit, quis ex librorum scriptura rpoBara divihet ? 
In tertio autem versu valde dura est correptio prime in ’AcxAymod, 
cui tamen imperita manu mederetur, qui iargod repositum iret. In 
ultimo versu, ubi hibri habent tpveopes (vel ynvewpes, vel duvéwpors) 
peuapas Motoas Aids tnryovos Agbiross dosdais (vel aidaic) illud potissi- 
mum putamus incertum esse; utrum a6itos wdais, an ag§iraoi8e) pree- 
ferendum sit. Non hzc sic diximus, quasi vitio verteremus Editori- 
bus prestantissimis, quod versus illos non emendaverint. Nam 
quis adeo iniquus, ac potius insanus sit, ut in libro, qui totus re- 
fertus est citationibus scriptorum, locos omnes, qui afferuntur, etiam 
emendari postulet? Immo emendationi veterum scriptorum in hae 
Thesauri editione abunde et mullo magis, quam exspectari licebat, 
satisfactum esse gaudemus, meritogue maximas agimus Editoribus 
gratias, quod plerumque non in afferendis testimonits acquieverunt, 
sed ea accurattus etiam expendenda putarunt. Quo fieri non po- 
test, quin, qui utentur hoc Thesauro, plurimis in rebus mirifice se 
adtuvari sentiant. Quod si hic illic aliquid est emendationis, quod 
Sugerit viros egregios, tantum abest, ut id mirum in tanta rerum et 
copta et varietate et difficultate vidert possit, ut illa potius admirari 
debeamus, que summa cura, summoque studio ab tis congesta, 
disputata, explanata, ad liquidum perducta sunt. Et quis nescit, 
sepissime accidere, ut emendationes, in quas quemvis putes incidere 
debere, sero demum uni in mentem veniant? Cuiusmodi est frag- 
mentum Aristophanis ex Teyyvierais apud Schol. ad Ran. 295. 
xbovlacs ‘Exarnys reign copay éferskouevn, culus quamvis facillima esset 
emendatio, tamen quid miremur, non esse eam factam ab Editori- 
bus Thesauri p. 231. D. quum ne Brunckius quidem, qui de in- 
dustria hoc agere debebat, quidquam adnotavent? Servatum hoc 
erat Seidlero, qui in brevi disputatione de fragmentis Aristophanis, 
quz nuper edita est, p. 21. ita scribendum esse vidit : 

- , 2¢ 4 ‘ 4 J 4 

| xfovia a” ‘Exary omeipas dgewy tAsAsConery. 

Sed decet iam finem facere scribendi. Et quemadmodum non 
dubitamus, quin Editores prestantissimi, maximeque, culus pre- 
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cipuam in edendo hoc Thesauro operam esse accepimus, doctissi- 
mus Barkerus, et grattam ab omnibus, qui litteras Grecas tractant, 
summam inierint, et alernam tam egregio opere condendo laudem 
sibi parituri sint, ita optamus ex auimo, ut et valetudo ac vires lis 
ad sustinendos tantos labores suppetant, et quevis aliz obtingant ad 
perficiendam hanc utiltssimi libri ‘editionem commoditates atque 
opportunitates, Unum reliquum est, quod eos etiam atque etiam 
rogemus, ut parem curam etiam Indicibus conticiendis adhibeant, 
in eaque re eam viam ingrediantur, que iis, qui usuri ‘Thesauro illo 
sunt, facillima sit et maxime commoda. Que, ut nos quidem ex- 
istimamus, eo continetur, ut Indices quam paucissimi, sed illi quam 
locupletissimi, quam ad invenienda queque aptissimi, denique quam 
accuratissimi in numeris voluminum paginarumque indicandis ‘sint. 
Putamus autem non plures, quam tres esse Indices faciendos, prjmo 
Grecum, vocabulorum rerumque omnium, que in hoc Thesauro 
tractantur ; deinde parem sue Gacunnrs denique tertium scripto- 
rum, quorum loci vel explicantur, vel emendantur. Atque hoc 
potissinum in Indice, quoniam infinita est locorum ex singulis 
scriptoribus tractatorum multitudo, illud omnino necessarium iudi- 
camus, ut non solum enumerentur loci illi omnes, sed etiam eo 
ordine disponantur, quo apud quemque scriptorem sese excipiunt. 
Nam quis, exempli caussa, si se meminerit locum aliquem ex 
primo libro Iliadis tractatum legisse, non optet ita factum esse 
Indicem, ut ordine primi, secundi, tertii libri, et sic deinceps, singu- 
los locos, eosque ipsos ad ordinem versuum, quo apud Homerum 
scripti sunt, dispositos conspiciat, quo statim, quod velit, invenire 
queat,-nec millenos locos in omnibus voluminibus frustra inspicere 
cogatur? Hoc igitur in omnibus scriptoribus faciendum esse cen- 
semus, ne insignis pars utilitatis, quam hic liber habiturus est, eri- 
piatur lis, qui eo usuri sint. Et quaniquam hoc quoque immensi_ 
esse laboris scimus, tamen non dubitamus, quin etiam Iaudem ea 
res tantam habitura sit, ut eam non sint sibi deesse passuri viri 
prastantissimi. 


D. Lipsie mense Aprili a; cisiacccxviii. 


GODOFREDUS HERMANNUS. 


*.* We insert with pleasure, verbatim and iileratim, the 
learned and candid communication of the illustrious scholar and 
critic, because we doubt not that the editors of Stephens will be 
ready and able to avail themselves, in the present early state of the 
progress of that important work, of the judicious suggestions con- 
tained in it. We are aware that they can make a satisfactory reply : 
to some of the remarks; and we shall readily admit their obser- 
vations in our next No. 
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Magna civitas, magna solitudo. 
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Fervente quondam.sole, lampadem magna 
Ferendam in urbe cogitavit A‘sopus. 

Ergo profectus in vias tulit tadam ; 

Defimque templa, porticus, domos lustrans, 

Haud aliter agmen ammbulantium curat, — 

Quam si per agros carperet viam solus. 

Verna obviam se fert, manuque correpta ;— 

“ Nollem accidisset tibi severior casus— 

“ Fac, quod petis, mi cognitum—satis credo . 

‘¢ Posse reperiri.” At ille ; ““ Des: . virum quato:” 


. _-E. H. MALTBY, 
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Pe aed 
SENARII GRACI, 
PREMIO PORSONIANO QUOTANNIS PROPOS!ITO DIGNATI. 


Rae 


SHAKSPEARE, Henry VIII. J4ct 3. Sc. 2. 





Wolsey. 


Cromwett, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc’d me 

Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. | 
Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And,—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of,—say, 1 taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey,—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor,— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it. 


Mark but my fall, and that that ruin’d me. | 
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Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

- By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
(Though th’ image of his Maker) hope to win by’t? 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy Country’s, 

"Thy God's, and ‘T'ruth’s ; : then. if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed Martyr. Serve the King ; 
Aud,—Pr’ythee, lead me in: 

There take an inventory of all I have ; 

To the last penny ’tis the King’s: my robe, 

And my integrity to Heaven, is all 

I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 

I serv'd my King, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies ! 


IDEM GREECE REDDITUM. 
VotsEus CROMUELLO. 
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THE ZNIGMA, by Lord Byron. 


’T was whisper'’d in Heaven, and mutter’d m Hell, 
And Echo caught softly the words as they fell : 

In the confines of Earth ’twas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confess’d. 

Tt was seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder ; 
Twill be found in the spheres when all riven asunder : 
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It was given to man with his earliest breath, 
ft assists at his birth, and attends him in death ; 
_ Presides o’er his happiness, honor, aud health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth; 
It begins every hope, every wish it must bound ; 
And tho’ unassuming, with Monarchs is crown’'d. 
In the heaps of the miser ’tis hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lost in the prodigal heir. , 
Without it the soldier and sailor may roam ; 

But woe to the wretch that expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
. Nor e’er in the whirlwind of passion be drown’d: 
It softens the heart, and tho’ deaf be the ear, 

It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

But m shades let it rest, like an elegant flower— 
Qh ! breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour ! 





Letter by Doctor Johnson, not published in any Collection 
| of his Works. 


Tue « Archeological Dictionary ; or, Classical Antiquities of 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans,” a very valuable work, written by 
the Rev. T. Wilson, late Master of the Free Grammar School, at 
Clitheroe, in Lancashire, was originally dedicated to the celebrated 
Doctor Johnson. The dedication was drawn up in the form of an 
epistle, and being forwarded to him with a copy of the volume, the 
following is the reply which was sent by that Colossus of English 
literature. It was printed in the second edition of the dictionary : 
and having, through the negligence of the booksellers, lost its place 
in the subsequent ones, it is to this that we attribute its never 
having been noticed by the editors of Johnson’s Works. 


Letter by Dr. Johnson tothe Reo. T. Wilson. 


Reverend Sir, 


That I have so long omitted to return you thanks for the honor 
conferred upon me by your dedication, I entreat you, with great 
earnestness, not to consider as more faulty than it is. A very impor- 
éunate and oppressive disorder has, for some time, debarred me from 
the pleasures, and obstructed me in the duties of life. The esteem 
and kindness of wise and good men is one of the last pleasures which 
L can be content to lose; and gratitude to those from whom thts 
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pleasure is received, is a duty of which I hope never to reproach 
myself with the final neglect. | 

I therefore now return you thanks for the notice which I have 
received from you, and which I consider as giving to my name not 
only more bulk, but more ria am only as extending tts super- 
Jicies, but as encreasing tts value. ; 

Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I hope, find tts way 
into the schools, to which, however, I do not mean to confine tt; for 
no man has so much skill in ancient rites and practices as‘not to 
~ want ’ 3 if f a 7 

As I suppose myself to owe part o r kindness to my excellent 
friend Darter Paites he aa likewise, a just claim to es acknox- 
ledgments, which I hope you, Sir, will transmit. 

There will soon appear a new edition of my Poetical Biography. 
If you will accept of a copy to keep me in mind, .be pleased to let 
me know how it may be conveniently conveyed to you. The present 
is small, but it ts given with good-will, by, 

Reverend Sir, 


Your most obliged and most humble Servant, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Bolt-Court, Fleet-Sireet, London, 
December 31, 1782. 


To the Rev. Thomas Wilson, 
Clitheroe, | 
Lancashire. - 





Two Letters of Evetyn to Dr. R. BENTLEY. 


J. 
Worthy D’, 


You have under your hands something of Mr. Wotton, whilst 
he has been so kind as to offer me his help in looking over the ty 
graphical and other faults escaped in the last impression of the Sslva, 
which I am most earnestly cali’d upon to reprint. The copy, which 
I frankly gave about 30 years since to Allestry, is now. in the hands 
of Chiswell and your namesake Mr. Bentley, (Booksellers), who 
have sold off three impressions, and are now impatient for the 
fourth: and it having been no unprofitable copy to them, I had 
promised some considerable improvements to it, upon condition of 
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letting Ben: Tooke (for whom I have a particular kindnesse) into a 
share. ‘This, tho’ with reluctancy, they at last consented to. I 
will endeavour to render it with advantage, and have ambition 
enough to wish, that since it is a Folio, & of so popular and usefull 
a subject as has procured it some reputation, it might have the 
honor to beare the character of Dr. Bentley’s new Imprimerie, 
which, I presume, the proprietors will be as prowd of as my selfe. 
To the reproch of Place, who made so many difficulties about my 
Booke of Architecture, as you well know, 1 have however made 
very considerable additions to that Treatise, as far as concernes my 
part, & meane to dedicate it to Sr Christopher Wren, his Ma" 
Surveyor & Intendent of his Buildings, as I did the other part to 
Sr J. Denham his predecesscr, but infinitely inferior to his Suc- 
cessor. I confesse I am foolishly fond of these & other rustications, 
which had ben my sweete diuersions during the dayes of destruction 
and devastation both of Woods and Buildings, whilst the Rebellion 
lasted so long in this Nation: and the kind receptions my Bookes 
have found makes me the more willing to give them my last hand: 
sorry in the meane time for all my other aberrations ‘in pretendm 
to none with things beyond my Talent e¢ extra vleo: but caough 
of this. 
Wotton, 20 Jan’ 1696-7. 


pees 


II. 
Worthy Dr: 

Tuo’ I[ made hast out of town, and had so little time to spend 
after we parted, I was yet resolv’d not to neglect the province which 
I undertook, as far as [ had any interest in Sr Ed : Seymour, whom 
I found at his house, & had full scope of discourse with. I told 
him I came not to petition the revival of an old title, or the unsettle- 
ment of an estate, so often of late interrupting our late Parliaments, 
but to fix and settle a publiq benefit’ that would be of greate and 
universal good & glory to the wholenation. This (with y’ paper) 
he very kindly and obligingly receiv’d, & that he would contribute 
all the assistance that lay in his power, whenever it should come to 
the house. To send you notice of this, I thought might be much 
more acceptable to you than to acquaint you that we are full of com- 
pany, & already enter’d into a most dissolute course of eating and 
indulging, according to the mode of antient English hospitality ; by 
which meanes I shall now & then have opportunity of recom’end= 
ing the noble designe you are intent upon, and therefore wish I had 


ee ee ee ee 
| * The New Library to be built in Se: James's Park. 
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some more of the printed proposals to disperse. Sr Cyril Wyche, 
who accompanied me hither, 1s altogether transported with it, and 
thinks the project so discreetly contriv’d, that it cannot miscarry. 
Here is D' Fuller with his spouse. The D' gave us a sermon this 
_ Morning in an elegant and trim discourse on the 39. Psalm, which 
I find had ben prepar’d for the court, & fitter for that audience 
than our poore country churches. After this you will not expeet 
much intelligence from hence, tho’ I shall every day long to 
heare of y° progresse you make in this glorious enterprize, to which 
I augure all successe and prosperity, and am 


Worthy D* y" &c. 
Wotton, 25 Dec. 1697. 





Translation of a Passage in Tacitus, by the late Mr. 
Pirt, 

A GENTLEMAN once observed in the presence of Mr. Pitt, that 
Murphy had totally failed in his translation of a beautiful passage in 
the Dialogue on Oratory ; but that he did not himself see how the 
words could in English be expressed as concisely as in the original. 
«* Magna eloquentia, sicut flamma, materia alitur, motibus excitatur, 
et urendo clarescit.” ‘ Oh! yes ;” said Mr. Pitt, “ I would trans- 
late them thus : It is with great eloquence as with a flame. It re- 
ashe fuel to feed it, motion to excite it, and it brightens as it 

ros.” | 





On a peculiar Signification of the words Sapa and cope, 
In consequence of being at present engaged in translating into 


-English the Commentaries of Proclus on the Timzus of Plato, and 
meeting in page 99 with the following Orphic line, 


. Tey mavroy 88 dewas eloev iv) yaoréps xoiA7, 


it occurred to me that Aristotle, also, in the second Book of. his 
Meteors, uses the word oa in precisely the same sense in which 
it is used in the above verse. For in the Orphic line, it signifies éhe 
whole: Jupiter, or the Demiurgus, of whom Orpheus is here speak- 
ing, being supposed to contain the whole of all things in himself 
causally prior to the production of the universe. Hence, as Pro- 
clus well observes, the Demiurgus is all things intellectually, but the 
world sensibly. Aristotle, likewise, speaking of the sea, says, 4 pev 
ody aitia  momcara Tovs mporegoy olecbas tH bararray aprny elves xect 
TUL TO wavros UdaTOS, 40 tori. Sokee yap av EvVAcyoy sivas THUG TOU 
wayris Datos xabawep xa) riv ddAwy oroineion soriv jopoicpéves Oyxos, 
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net hor did rd wAjlos. Here it is evident that by the body of all 
water, Aristotle means the whole of water, or, in Platonic language, 
the éAcrys of it. It is evident, also, that according to Aristotle, 
each of the other elements is a whole, or, as he calls it, 46posrzév0¢ 
Syxos, a collected mass or bulk, as well as water. And this is per- 
fectly conformable to the doctrine of Plato, in the Timeus, that the 
universe is Gacy #E GAwy adxayrwy. But the several wholes of which 
the universe consists are, the spheres of the stars, and the spheres of 
the elements. Each of these wholes, too, .both according to Plato 
and Aristotle, is perpetual. | 
Tnromas Tay Lor. 


FETE AD TAA TE PENSAR 


NEW TRANSLATION FROM THE HEBREW. 


I have been requested, through the medium of your useful pub- 
lication, to reconcile the expression of the Prophet Elisha with 
truth. See 2 Kings viii. 10. And Elishd said unto him, Go 
say unto him, Thou mayest certainly recover: howbeit, the Lord 
hath shewed me that he shall surely die. We are told by infidel 
writers—* Let the advocates for the Bible read this passage, and 
blush for the man—for the prophet of God, who here declares 
a falsehood, unequivocally.” It certainly is much to be lamented, 
that for so many ages this most incongruous passage should have 
been retained, as so formidable a prop to infidelity. During all 
the revisions which have been made of the sacred scriptures, in all 
Christian nations, this, among hundreds of the same description, is. 
retained. Surely it is absolutely necessary, for the sake of harmony 
and good order, that all Christian governments should attend to 
these important things. Surely it is their duty to aid the cause 
of individuals, who devote their time, talents, and strength, to works 
of this nature. And I must say, in justice to him who sways 
the destinies of the British empire, that ‘I hope others will follow 
his liberal example for the encouragement of a work which is in- 
tended to enable (particularly the clergy) to stop the torrent of 
abuse which infidels pour out against the sacred Volume. : 
If I read this passage in the original Hebrew, I cannot find 
any thing to reconcile—I can only find fault with the translators in 
all the Christian ages; and it is a very unpleasant thing to find 
fault: I have been very liberally abused for so doing; but then 
it has been by those who know nothing of the Hebrew language, 
and still assert, that the common version was translated from 
Hebrew, or rather revised, in the time of James ; on which account, 
and because such writers will not sign their articles for fear 
of exposure, ] have omitted sending many articles for your m- 
sertion. 
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In this verse Tread—NO7DN av enone vy ON which liters 
ally reads—Then Elisha said to him, Go, say Not. Here the 
reader will see that the translators have left out the negative N? do. 
The passage reads like every other passage in the Divine original, 
Then Elisha suid to him, Go, say not, Thou shalt certainly recover, 
for Jehovah hath shewed me that dying, he shall die. ‘The repeti- 
tion of the verb in Hebrew, viz. the participle, and the third per- 
son future of the verb, is very proper—dying, meaning that he 
was dying at that time; and therefore the Prophet said without 
any equivocation—He shall die. He could not err, because he 
received his information in the usual way, from the mercy-seat 
‘above the Cherubim. : | 

I have said, that no national translation has been made from the 
original Hebrew, for near 1700 years—and such passages as this 
will confirm my words. J. BELLAMY. 





Literary Yntelligence. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 
The Third Part of Professor Wolf’s Analecta Litteraria, is 
just published, the Table of Contents of which we subjoin: | 
1. De anacoluthis apud Ciceronem, A. Matthiz. 2. Conjec- 
ture de locis nonnullis Achillis Tatii, Xenophontis Ephesu, Cal- 
listrati, aliorum, F.I, 3. De substantivis in as exeuntibus, C. A. 
Lobeck. 4. Miscella critica in aliquot loca Scriptorum veterum, 
A. by E. H. Barker; B. by G. Hérmann; C. by T. F. Bois- 
sonade; D. by Wolf. 5. In Pollucis Onom. iv, 19. de Theatri 
Greci partibus, impr. de parasceniis et hyposceniis, G. E. Grod- 
deck. 6. Anfang der Odyssee, mit Anmerkk, W. 7. Die neu 
aufgefundenen Aiginetischen Bildwerke, Hirt. 8. Explication du 
systéme métrique de Héron d’Alexandrie et détermination de ses 
rapports avec les autres mesures de Jongueur des anciens, Le Cte 
de Fortia d’Urban. 9. Diogenes Laertius und der Englander 
Burley, J. G. Schneider. 10. Thom. Reinesii Eponymologicum, 
C. G. Miiller. 11. Notitia codd. Venetorum Hesiodi, in qua 
Trincavelliane edit. fontes ostenduntur, B. Kordes. 12. Melan- 
thonis Vite Lutheri ejusdemque in eundem Orationis funebrig 
editionum recensus, B. K. 13. Supplementa Litteraria, E. H. 
- Barker, W., J. Fr. Boissonade. 14. Die einzige Porson’sche 
Ausgabe des Aschylus inkl. 8.,W. 15, Casaubénus oder Casau- 
bonus? 16. Ebrenbezeigung Ludwigs XLV. an ‘Thom. Reinesius, 
M. 17. Les Grecs d’aujourd’hui. 18, Etwas Griechisch von 
Chr. Thomasius. 19. Die bekannte Cesura podica.’ 


" 1? We shall take a futuré ey of gratifying our readers with Ex- 
tracts from that important work, Ep. 
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Descrizione degli stateri antichi illustrati con le medaglie, per 
Domenico Sestinr; Firenze, 1817. 4to. pagg. viii. +118. - 


Observations sur les offrandes que les Auciens faisoient de leur 
chevelure, soit aux Dieux, soit aux morts; par M. ALEx. De 
Noir, membre de la Société Phylotechnique (sic), etc. etc. Paris, 
Svo. page. 24. 


Mémoire sur le Systeme Métrique des anciens Egyptiens, con- 
tenant des recherches sur leurs connoissances géométriques et sur 
jes mesures des autres peuples de l'antiquité; par E. Jomarp. 
Paris, 1817. folio, pagg. 308. 

Homeri Ilias, ex veterum criticorum notationibus optimorum- 
que exemplarium fide novis curis recensita. Nova recognitio 
multis locis emendatior. Lips. 1817. 2. 8vo. Editor, Fr. A. 
Wo rivs, hanc recensionem swam nunc legitimam agnoscit. _ 

Memoria Hieron. de Bosch, rite celebrata in publico Classis 
tertiz consessu a Dav. Jac. Van Lennep; et Carmen de invente 
Typographiz laude Kostero Harlemensi potenter tandem asserta 
auctore Herm. Bosscua. Amstel. 1817. in 4to. pagg. vi.+71 

Two fine Maps are just published to accompany ‘Vheocritus’ 
Geography, and Scholiasts; engraved by the celebrated Tardieu ; 
under the direction of J. B. Gai, Professor of Greek Literature 
at the Royal College of France, Preserver of the Greek and Latin 
MSS. at the King’s Library, &c. 

We owe to M. Gail an excellent edition of Theocritus, [2 vol. 
4te. vellum, 30 fr.—Id. proofs, 36 fr.) Greek, Latin, and T’rench, 
with two beautiful Prints, and two geographic Maps; and a 
volume of Notes on Theocnitus, justly valued by Mr. Heyne, in 
the Gottingen Journal. 

The Geography itself of Theocritus, has been the object of M. 
G.’s successful lucubrations. V. Philolugue, t. 2. p. 201. seq.; 
et t. 3. p. 52. seq. . 

The Maps are inserted in his fine edition of Theocritus, and 
may be had separately for 6 fr.; and are equally adapted to the 
editions 8vo. 4to. or fol. of Theocritus, to which they are a desi- 
deratum. 

M. Gast has also publiched the three fabulists, Msopus, Pha- 
drus, and La Fontaine, 4 vol. 15 fr., with a critical Table; in 
which the author points out the arguments treated by one fubbulist, 
aud those by two or three. supus ix in Greek, Latin, and 
Freach; but we must repeat, with M. G. himectt, that the Ist 
vol., where there is ny criticiem, cannot be compared, is) that promt 
of view, with his Thevcritus, Auacreon, and ‘Vhucydides, But 
then, the 2d vol., Phadrus, Latin aud Vrench, contelim many notes 
that would bear a parallel with Brosies’s. ‘The tuuslation is very 
close, and remarkably elegant. 
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xopubaloroy 8” doru xw@Aoy yAacs, 

xh cubels alboucay ixoaoas wdduv. 

av 8 dyuids xayopay dora xlvas, 

peraipa tr” tonuce rev svosxodvrwy, “ Marny 
“ ray ouxer’ ovtwy,” elxay, “* stAouev aTpav. 
“ Meyary worss pay, 4 woas 8 ’Eonula.” 


omen adas 


Fervente quondem.sole, jampadem magna 
Ferendam in urbe cogitavit A‘sopus. 

Ergo profectus in vias tulit tedam ; 

Defimque templa, porticus, domos lustrans, 

Haud aliter agmen ambulantium curat, 

Quam si per agros carperet viam solus. 

Verna obviam se fert, manuque correpta ;— 

“ Nollem accidisset tibi severior casus— 

‘Fac, quod petis, mi cognitum—satis credo | 

“ Posse reperiri.” At ille ; “ Des: - virunt quero.” 


| ca Dee oe MALTBY, 
1818. AUL. PEMB. SCHOL. 


iene iii aga 
SENARII GRECI, 
PREMIO PORSONIANO QUOTANNIS PROPOSITO DIGNATI. 
Saeaieet ce 


SHAKSPEARE, Henry VIII. Act 3. Sc. 2. 


Wolsey. 


Cromwe tt, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc’d me 

Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. | 
Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And,—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of,—say, 1 taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey,—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor,— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it. 


Mark but my fall, and that that ruin’d me. 
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Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

- By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
(Though th’ image of his Maker) hope to win by’t? 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy Country’s, 
"Thy God's, and ‘T'ruth’s ; then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed Martyr. Serve the King ; 
And,—Pr’ythee, lead me in: 

There take an inventory of all I have ; 

To the last penny ’tis the King’s: my robe, 

And my integrity to Heaven, is all 

I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 

J serv’d my King, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies ! 


IDEM GREECE REDDITUM. 
VoLtsEus CROMUELLO, 


KPOMTEAA’, éyo piv ovx igyy an’ buparay 
Saxpua Badrsiv wor’, ob8 tv Boyar xaxove 

td cov D dAanbés y’, of Te yevvaios Adyos, 
"yinyoay, BoTe TQds YuvasxEloy TpEmEIY. 

viv ov ta Baxpu’ eEoudpEwmev ov be, 
Koouteras giarar’, &s rocovd axoud you" 

Srav de Anbys; Wore revkopas, TUE, 

xpugba 8 ev ypoic* 42 aveucbyross Albois, 

dy’ od Adryos Tig, OUD’ Enov pavhen wore 

Loras roroimdv: 84 rér’ Ey DiAoss Adyous 
rolouade Askess? = Taiis’ enol wagnvere 
Bodceios, abris woAumAavou Tins wore 

Gov ExeAdwy, T0, Te xAEous SuoyeElpecoY 

xin sxwepacas, xabepeuvyoas puygads: 

95, adTos adT@ yaiay odry eigay, op05 

Ee 


* bypew xépa pro frigida. Eur. Pheen. 1453. 
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Trois ols waposle cupBadroy vavayhos, 

Euory’ VWatevy arpary syns dd0y.— 

xa) Toude sparoy cundopay, 8) ay *” Gv, 

oxomeiv Abyo, oroyriv 88 Gidorimove Tpdwons” 

sdros yap, oddiv GAA, Sasndvas bpovar 

sobs wpdcbey éecrne cay, obpowod ~yavos’ 

wis ouv mor’ dvgaxds ye, xab Oeod wep cov 

sixacpa, tavd dyear’ dv; sovepoy o ae 

Thue dirwy vsaurdy: Av 8 eybpos soo §, 

érbrciow avrapenfor’ od ydo apyupes 

Pirous womoes THs ZAnbelas Ago. 

‘ash 88 ag) mpdogeg’ hooyous tpéxous, 

Oxws ddugas Tov naxdyrAwmorov Pbdvor. 

‘Sesvcov 52 pendev evrperov, Binans ev. 

‘6° av moins 08, wavl’ oxte warpas xolel, 

Bod 1’, aAnfods chy 8 ag’ ix rodrav réoys, 

Oed t’ aperris xal Bporois ayvos Daves. - 

Pacirsi 3 apovor.—yiy d¢ pe sis Sopous aye 

nal ryvds Searov yespds 8 éuijs AaBe° 

Eyer 88 Tad ypnpar syyeypapmeva’ 

fooirei o bya rail’, omen eedelapny, 

sis ToUAaYICTOY, Exiypada. pdvov DE jL0F 

wart iegod Todds xepsBoAn wémAov, 

iv eboeBys Gov raAAa O ovx br’ Fors por. 

ged. Kpomusdds giarar’, ei yap, hv ed “yap 

Bars wor” elyov, ryvde nal opixpdy eons 

Oecd rporebéuny’ od yao ev yiex wor” av 

yupvev pw agixe ToIs enois Evavrloss. . 
GUL. SIDNEY WALKER, 


1818. TRIN. COLL. SCHOL- 
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THE ENIGMA, by Lord Byron. 


"T'was whisper’d in Heaven, and mutter’d im Hell, 
And Echo caught softly the words as they fell : 

In the confines of Earth ’twas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confess’d. 

It was seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder ; 
"Twill be found in the spheres when all riven asunder : 
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~ Jt was given to man with his earliest breath, 
[t assists at his birth, and attends him in death ; 
_ Presides o’er his happiness, honor, and health, 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth ; 
It begins every hope, every wish it must bound ; 
And tho’ unassuming, with Monarchs is crown’d. 
In the heaps of the miser ’tis hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lost in the prodigal heir. . 
Without it the soldier and sailor may roam ; 
But woe to the wretch that expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
. Nor e’er in the whirlwind of passion be drown’d: 
It softens the heart, and tho’ deaf be the ear, 
It will make it acutely and iustantly hear. 
But m shades let it rest, like an elegant flower— 
Qh ! breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour ! 





Letter by Doctor Johnson, not published in any Collection 
of his Works. 


Tur « Archeological Dictionary ; or, Classical Antiquities of 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans,” a very valuable work, written by 
the Rev. T. Wilson, late Master of the Free Grammar School, at 
Clitheroe, in Lancashire, was originally dedicated to the celebrated 
Doctor Johnson. The dedication was drawn up in the form of an 
epistle, and being forwarded to him with a copy of the volume, the 
following is the reply which was sent by that Colossus of English 
literature. It was printed in the second edition of the dictionary : 
and having, through the negligence of the booksellers, lost its place 
in the subsequent ones, it is to this that we attribute its never 
having been noticed by the editors of Johnson’s Works. 


Letter by Dr. Johnson to the Reo. T. Wilson. 


Reverend Sir, 


That I have so long omitted to return you thanks for the honor 
conferred upon me by your dedication, I entreat you, with great 
earnestness, not to consider as more faulty than it ts. A very impore 
tunate and oppressive disorder has, for some time, debarred me from 
the pleasures, and obstructed me in the duties of life. The esteem 
and kindness of wise and good men is one of the last pleasures which 
L can be conteni to lose; and gratitude to those from whom thes 
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leasure is received, ts a duty of which { hope never to reproach 

sayeelf with the final meplect: y o iti 

I therefore now return you thanks. for the notice which I have 
received from you, and which I consider as gicing to my name not 
only more bulk, but more weight—not only as extending its super- 
Jicies, but as encreasing tts alae. | 

Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I hope, find its way 
into the schools, to which, alee: Ido not mean to confine tt ; for 
no man has so much skill in ancient rites and practices as ‘not to 
~ want tt. . 

As I suppose myself to owe part of your kindness to my excellent 
friend Doctor Patten, he has, likewise, a just claim to my acknow- 
ledgments, which I hope you, Sir, will transmit. 

. if here will soon appear a new edition of my Poetical Biography. 
If you will accept of a copy to keep me in mind, .be pleased to let 
me know how it may be conveniently conveyed to you. The present 
is small, but it ts given with good-will, by, ; 

Reverend Sir, 
Your most obliged and most humble Sercant, 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Bolt-Court, Fleet-Sireet, London, 
December 31, 1782. 


To the Revo. Thomas Wilson, 
Clitheroe, | 
Lancashire. - 





Two Letters of Evetyn to Dr. R. BenTLuey. 


J. 
Worthy D’, 


You have under your hands something of Mr. Wotton, whilst 
he has been so kind as to offer me his help in looking over the ty 
graphical and other faults escaped in the last impression of the Sslva, 
which I am most earnestly call’d upon to reprint. The copy, which 
I frankly gave about 30 years since to Allestry, is now. in the hands 
of Chiswell and your namesake Mr. Bentley, (Booksellers), who 
have sold off three impressions, and are now impatient for the 
fourth: and it having been no unprofitable copy to them, I had 
promised some considerable improvements to it, upon condition of 
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letting Ben: Tooke (for whom I have a particular kindnesse) into 2 
share. ‘This, tho’ with reluctancy, they at last consented to. I 
will endeavour to render it with advantage, and have ambition 
enough to wish, that since it is a-Folio, & of so popular and usefull 
a subject as has procured it some reputation, it might have the 
honor to beare the character of Dr. Bentley’s new Imprimerie, 
which, I presume, the proprietors will be as prowd of as my selfe. 
To the reproch of Place, who made so many difficulties about my 
Booke of Architecture, as you well know, 1 have however made 
very considerable additions to that Treatise, as far as concernes my 
part, & meane to dedicate it to Sr Christopher Wren, his Ma 
Surveyor & Intendent of his Buildings, as [ did the other part to 
Sr J. Denham his predecesscr, but infinitely inferior to his Suc- 
cessor. I confesse I am foolishly fond of these & other rustications, 
which had ben my sweete diuersions during the dayes of destruction 
and devastation both of Woods and Buildings, whilst the Rebellion 
lasted so long in this Nation: and the kind receptions my Bookes 
have found makes me the more willing to give them my last hand: 
sorry in the meane time for all my other aberrations ‘in pretending 
to oe with things beyond my Talent e¢ extra vleo: but enough 
of this. . 
Wotton, 20 Jan’ 1696-7. 


Eas 


Il. 
Worthy Dr: 

Tuo’ I made hast out of town, and had so little time to spend 
after we parted, I was yet resolv’d not to neglect the province which 
I undertook, as far as I had any interest in Sr Ed : Seymour, whom 
I found at his house, & had full scope of discourse with. I told 
him I came not to petition the revival of an old title, or the unsettle- 
ment of an estate, so often of late interrupting our late Parliaments, 
but to fix and settle a publiq benefit’ that would be of greate and 
universal good & glory to the wholenation. This (with y* paper) 
he very kindly and obligingly receiv’'d, & that he would contribute 
all the assistance that lay in his power, whenever it should come to 
the house. To send you notice of this, I thought might be much 
more acceptable to you than to acquaint you that we are full of com- 
pany, & already enter’d into a most dissolute course of eating and 
indulging, according to the mode of antient English hospitality ; by 
which meanes I shall now & then have opportunity of recom’end= 
ing the noble designe you are intent upon, and therefore wish I had 


ee Ce rE ee ee 
* The New Library to be built in St, James’s Park, | 
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some more of the printed proposals to.disperse. Sr Cyril Wyche, 
who accompanied me hither, is altogether transported with it, and 
thinks the project so discreetly contriv’d, that it cannot miscarry. 
Here is D' Fuller with his spouse. The D' gave us a sermon this 
_ Morning in an elegant and trim discourse on the 39. Psalm, which 
I find had ben prepar’d for the court, & fitter for that audience 
than our poore country churches. After this you will not expect 
much intelligence from hence, tho’ I shall every day. long to 
heare of y° progresse you make in this glorious enterprize, to which 
I augure all successe and prosperity, and am 


Worthy D* y™ &e. 
Wotton, 25 Dec. 1697. 





Translation of a Passage in Tacitus, by the late Mr. 
Pitt. 


A GENTLEMAN once observed in the presence of Mr. Pitt, that 
Murphy had totally failed in his translation of a beautiful passage in 
the Dialogue on Oratory; but that he did not himself see how the 
words could in English be expressed as concisely as in the original. 
<* Magna eloquentia, sicut flamma, materia alitur, motibus excitatur, 
et urendo clarescit.” ‘ Oh! yes ;” said Mr. Pitt, “ I would trans- 
late them thus : It is with great eloquence as with a flame. It re- 
quires fuel to feed it, motion to excite it, and it brightens as it 
buras.” | 





rd 


On a peculiar Signification of the words dapasg and cdpe, 
In consequence of being at present engaged in translating into. 


English the Commentaries of Proclus on the Timzus of Plato, and 
meeting in page 99 with the following Orphic line, 


 Téiv mavrav d8 dépas elyey ivi yarrtéps xoiAn, 


it occurred to me that Aristotle, also, in the second Book of his 
Meteors, uses the word sax in precisely the same sense in which 
it is used in the above verse. For in the Orphic line, it signifies the 
whole : Jupiter, or the Demiurgus, of whom Orpheus is here speak- 
ing, being supposed to contain the whole of all things in himself 
causally prior to the production of the universe. Hence, as Pro- 
clus well observes, the Demiurgus is all things intellectually, but the 
world sensibly. Aristotle, likewise, speaking of the sea, says, 4 pev 
ody aitia h moijrare Tous mporegov olerbas tHy bararray aoyny elvas xat 
THke TOU wavTos UOaTOS, HO tori, Sdkee yap dv sVAoyov sivas THLE TOU 
savros Wares xabewep xa) rev GAAw oroiyelon sory Hopoicpévos Oyxos, 
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ned py) did rd wajdos. Here it is evident’ that by the body of all 
water, Aristotle means the whole of water, or, in Platonic language, 
the éacrys of it. It is evident, also, that according to Aristotle, 
each of the other elements is a whole, or, as he calls it, 48poiozév0¢ 
Gyxos, a collected mass or bulk, as well as water. And this is pers 
fectly conformable to the doctrine of Plato, in the Timeus, that the 
universe is dAov 8£ SAwy dxavrwy. But the several wholes of which 
the universe consists are, the spheres of the stars, and the spheres of 
the elements: Each of these wholes, too, .both according to Plato 
and Aristotle, is perpetual. 7 
Tromas Tay Lor. 


a een] 


NEW TRANSLATION FROM THE HEBREW. 


_ [have been requested, through the medium of your useful pub- 
lication, to reconcile the expression of the Prophet Elisha with 
truth. See 2 Kings viii. 10. And Elisha said unto him, Go 
say unto him, Thou mayest certainly recover: howbeit, the Lord 
hath shewed me that he shall surely die. We are told by infidel 
writers—‘* Let the advocates for the Bible read this passage, and 
blush for the man—for the prophet of God, who here declares 
a falsehood, unequivocally.” It certainly is much to be lamented, 
that for so many ages this most incongruous age should have 
been retained, as so formidable a prop to infidelity. During all 
the revisions which have been made of the sacred scriptures, in dll 
Christian nations, this, among hundreds of the same description, is. 
retained. Surely it is absolutely necessary, for the sake of harmony 
and good order, that all Christian governments should attend to 
these important things. Surely it is their duty to aid the cause 
of individuals, who devote their time, talents, and strength, to works 
of this nature. And I must say, in justice to him who sways 
the destinies of the British empire, that ‘I hope others will follow 
his liberal example for the encouragement of a work which is in- 
tended to enable (particularly the clergy) to stop the torrent of 
abuse which infidels pour out against the sacred Volume. 
If I read this passage in the original Hebrew, I cannot find 
any thing to reconcile—TI can only find fault with the translators in 
all the Christian ages; and it is a very unpleasant thing to find 
fault: I have been very liberally abused for so doing; but then 
it has been by those who know nothing of the Hebrew language, 
and still assert, that the common version was translated from 
Hebrew, or rather revised, in the time of James ; on which account, 
and because such writers will not sign their articles for fear 
of exposure, ] have omitted sending many articles for your m- 
sertion. 
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In this verse I read—NOIDN ay) yor vy TN which liter- 
ally reads—Then Elisha said to him, Go, say Not. Here the 
reader will see that the translators have left out the negative ND lo. 
The passage reads like every other passage in the Divine original, 
Then Elisha suid to him, Go, say not, Thou shalt certainly recover, 
Sor Jehovah hath shewed me that dying, he shall die. ‘The repeti- 
tion of the verb in Hebrew, viz. the participle, and the third per- 
son future of the verb, is very proper—dying, meaning that he 
was dying at that time; and therefore the Prophet said without 
any equivocation—He shall die. He could not err, because he 
received his information in the usual way, from the mercy-seat 
‘above the Cherubim. : 

I have said, that no national translation has been made from the 
original Hebrew, for near 1700 years—and such passages as this 
will confirm my words. J. BELLAMY. 








Literary Yntelligence. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 

The Third Part of Professor Wolf’s Analecta Litteraria, is 
just published, the Table of Contents of which we subjoin: | 

1. De anacoluthis apud Ciceronem, A. Matthiz. 2. Conjec- 
ture de locis nonnullis Achillis Tatii, Xenophontis Ephesn, Cal- 
listrati, aliorum, F.I. 3. De substantivis in és exeuntibus, C. A. 
Lobeck. 4. Miscella critica in aliquot loca Scriptorum veterum, 
A. by E. H. Barker; B. by G. Hérmann; C. by T. F. Bois- 
sonade; D. by Wolf. 5. In Pollucis Onom. iv, 19. de Theatri 
Greci partibus, impr. de parasceniis et hyposceniis, G. E. Grod- 
deck. 6. Anfang der Odyssee, mit Anmerkk, W. 7. Die neu 
aufgefundenen /Mginetischen Bildwerke, Hirt. 8. Explication du 
systéme métrique de Héron d’Alexandrie et détermination de ses 
rapports avec les autres mesures de longueur des anciens, Le Cte 
de Fortia d’Urban. 9. Diogenes Laertius und der Englander 
Burley, J. G. Schneider. 10. Thom. Reinesii Eponymologicum, 
C. G. Miiller. 11. Notitia codd. Venetorum Hesiodi, ia qua 
Trincavelliane edit. fontes ostenduntur, B. Kordes. 12. Melan- 
thonis Vite Lutheri ejusdemque in eundem Orationis funebrig 
editionum recensus, B. K. 13. Supplementa Litteraria, E. H. 
- Barker, W., J. Ir. Boissonade. 14. Die einzige Porson’sche 
Ausgabe des A‘schylus inkl. 8.,W. 15, Casaubdnus oder Casau- 
bonus? 16. Ehbrenbezeigung Ludwigs XLV. an Thom. Reinesius, 
M. 17. Les Grecs d’aujourd’hui. 18, Etwas Griechisch von 
Chr. Thomasius. 19. Die bekanute Cesura podica.’ 


" We shall take a futuré open of gratifying our readers with Ex- 
tracts from that important work. En. 
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Descrizione degli stateri antichi illustrati con le medaglie, per 
OMENICO SEsTINR; Firenze, 1817. 4to. pagg. vili.+ 118. - 


Observations sur les offrandes que les Anciens faisoient de leur 
chevelure, soit aux Dieux, soit aux morts; par M. ALEx. De 
Noir, membre de la Société Phylotechnique (sic), etc. etc. Paris, 
Svo. pagg. 24. 


Mémoire sur le Systeme Métrique des anciens Egyptiens, con- 
tenant des recherches sur leurs connoissances géométriques et sur 
les mesures des autres peuples de l’antiquité; par E. JomMarp. 
Paris, 1817. folio, pagg. 308. 

Homeri Ilias, ex veterum criticorum notationibus optimorum- 
qtie exemplarium fide novis curis recensita. Nova recognitio 
multis locis emendatior. Lips, 1817. 2. 8vo. Editor, Fr. A. 
Wo trius, hanc recensionem swam nunc legitimam agnoscit. _ 

Memoria Hieron. de Bosch, rite celebrata in publico Classis 
tertiz consessu a Dav. Jac. Van Lennep; et Carmen de invente 
Typographiz laude Kostero Harlemensi potenter tandem asserta 
auctore Herm. Bosscua. Amstel. 1817. in 4to. pagg. vi.+71 

Two fine Maps are just published to accompany ‘Theocritus’ 
Geography, and Scholiasts ; engraved by the celebrated Tardieu ; 
under the direction of J. B. Gai, Professor of Greek Literature 
at the Royal College of France, Preserver of the Greek and Latin 
MSS. ‘at the King’s Library, &c. 

. We owe to M. Gail an excellent edition of Theocritus, [2 vol. 
4to. vellum, 30 fr.—Id. proofs, 36 fr.] Greek, Latin, and French, 
with two beautiful Prints, and two geographic Maps; and a 
volume of Notes on Theocritus, justly valued by Mr. Heyne, in 
the Gottingen Journal. 

The Geography itself of Theocritus, has been the object of M. 
G.’s successful lucubrations. V. Philologue, t. 2. p. 201. seq.; 
et t. 3. p. 52. seq. . 

The Maps are inserted in his fine edition of Theocritus, and 
may be had separately for 6 fr.; and are equally adapted to the 
editions 8vo. 4to. or fol. of Theocritus, to which they are a desi- 
deratum. 

M. Gait has also published ‘the three fabulists, A:sopus, Pha- 
drus, and La Funiaine, 4 vol. 15 fr., with a critical ‘Table; in 
which the author points out the arguments treated by one fabulist, 
and those by two or three. Atsopus is in Greek, Latin, and 
French; but we must repeat,’ with M. G. himself, that the 1st 
vol., where there is no criticism, cannot be compared, in that point 
of. view, with his Theocritus, Anacreon, and Thucydides. But 
then, the 2d vol., Phedrus, Latin and French, contains many notes 
that would bear a parallel with Brotier’s. The translation is very 
close, and remarkably. elegant. | 
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Mr. ExtMstey’s edition of the Medea of Euripides is just 
published. 

The Roman edition.of Lycophron’s Cassandra by SEBASTIAN, 
has lately been imported by Mr. Bohn. The title is, ‘* Lyco- 
phronis Chateidensis Cassandra obscurum Poema, ope xvi. codi- 
cum MSS. sanionbus subinde lectionibus restitutum, fidelion Iu- 
terpretatione exornatum, et accurata Parapbrasi explicatum : cum 
Isaacii vel potius Johannis Tzetze Commentario ex postrema 
Oxoniensi editione ad fidem xiii. exemplarium bis mille ferme in 
locis emendato, notabiliter aucto, Latine reddito, et illustrato.. 
Accedunt fragmenta undique collecta, Variantes Lectiones, Emen- 
dationes, et Indices necessarii. Studio et impensis Leopold 
Sebastiani.” | 

We have no doubt that this edition, which is printed in quarto. 
with a large and clear type, will be very acceptable to our numer- 
ous scholars and students in this country, when we tell them that 
in the same page are given the Text, Various Readings, Greek 
Commentary, which is translated at the end, Emendations, and a 
Latin Paraphrase. There are also two valuable Indices at the 
end of the volume. The edition seems not to have been before 
much known in England. | 

A new edition of Cicero has. just been imported from America 
by Mr. Souter, in 23 vols. duodecimo. It is printed at Boston, 
and seems very neatly executed. ‘The text is taken from Emesti, 
all of whose Notes and Clavis are inserted. By the title we ob- 
serve, that this is the first American edition of Cicero, which we 
cannot but hail as the sure test of the great increase of classical 
learning in that country. 


coe A iene 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Proposals for publishing by subscription, The Life of Demo- 
sthenes, containing all that is recorded of that celebrated Orator, 
both in his private and public conduct; with an. account of the 
Age of Philip of Macedon, and Alexander the Great ; embracing 
the most interesting and brilliant period of ancient Greece, in Arts, 
Literature, and Eloquence. By S. FLemine, A.M 

This work will be handsomely printed on a fine paper, and 
make a large quarto volume replete with genuine and valuable 
matter. It will be ornamented with a correct Map of ancient 
Greece, and Heads of Demosthenes, A’schines, and Alexander 
the Great, taken from the antique, and likewise with an Engraving 
. of the celebrated Demosthenes Epibomios, formerly in the posses- 
_ sion of the learned Dr. Mead. Subscription, two guineas. 
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The obligations conferred by the Abate Mai on the literary 
world, by his valuable discoveries in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, have not ceased: their value, indeed, appears increasing. 
The far-famed Argenteus Codex, usually supposed: to be a copy of 
the Gothic version made by Ulphilas, contemporary with Com 
stantine the Great, if not of the fourth century, is.certainly one of 
the most ancient MSS. which has come down to us from anti- 
quity. It comprizes the four Gospels only. Another fragment of 
this MS., containing .a few chapters of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, has been found in the Wolfenbuttel Library, and edited 
by Knittel, in 1763: of this fragment, [hre has also published an 
edition, at Upsal. We gre now informed that the Abate Mai has 
discovered, in addition to these, no less than two MSS. of 13 of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. Both have indeed received injury from time, 
but it happens fortunately, that where lacune in the one occur, the 
other is perfect. Fragments of the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
have also been brought to light from the same library, and other 
MSS., all in what he considers the Mzso-gothic dialect. Types - 
are now casting, at the charge of a Milanese nobleman, for the 
purpose of editing these precious fragments, with notes; and to 
these is to be added, a Grammar of the Meso-gothic dialect, 
composed by the learned discoverer. From this circumstance we — 
may infer, that his opinion differs from. that of our Hickes, of La 
Croze, Wetstein, and Michaelis, who consider the dialect in which 
the Codex Argenteus is written, as Frankish. This circumstance 
is comparatively of little moment: there can be no doubt of the 
interest which every nation, speaking dialects of the Teutonic, 
must take in the recovery of another portion of the most venerable 
and ancient monument of the language spoken by their ancestors, 
of whatever tribe, or wherever residing. ‘ 


Institut Royal de France.—Académie Royale des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres. Prix proposés au concours pour les années 
1819 et 1820. Séance publique du vendredi, 17 juillet, 1818. 


L’ Académie royale des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres renouvelle 
annonce qu'elle fit l'année derniére du sujet du prix qu’elle adju- 
gera dans la séance publique du mois de juillet, 1819. Elle avoit 
proposé de rechercher quelles étoient dans les diverses villes de la 
Greéce, et particuliérement @ Athénes, les différentes hess de Bac- 
chus; de fixer le nombre de ces fétes, et d'indiquer les lieur sttués 
sott dans la ville, soit hors de la ville ow elles étoient célébrées, et 
les diverses époyues de année . auxquelles elles appartenoient ; de 
distinguer les rites particuliers d chacune de ces fétes, et de dé- 
_ terminer spécialement ceux qui fatsvient partie des cérémonies 
mystiques. | 

Le prix sera une médaille d'or de la valeur de 1500 fr. 
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Les ouvrages envoyés au concours devront étre écrits en fian- 
Gais ou en latin, et ne seront regus que jusqu’au 1¢" avril, 1819. 
. Ce terme est de rigueur. 

L’Académie royale des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres propose 
pour sujet d’un autre prix qu'elle adjugera dans Ja séance publique 
du mois de juillet, 1820, la question suivante: Examiner quel 
étoit, a Pépoque de ’avénement de saint Louis au tréne, Pétat du 

ouvernement et de la législation en France, et montrer. quele 

étoient, a la fin de son régne, les effets des institutions de ce prince. 

Le prix sera une médaille d’or de la valeur de 1500 fr. 

Les ouvrages envoyés au concours devront étre écrits en fram 
gais ou en latin, et ne seront regus que jusqu’au 1* avril, 1820. 

Ce terme est de rigueur. 

Ils devront étre adressés francs de port, au secrétariat de I’ Aca- 
démie, avant le terme prescrit, et porter chacun une pi Hy eat ou 
devise, qui sera répétée dans un billet cacheté joint au M moire, 
et contenant le nom de !’auteur. 

Les concurréns sont prévenus que |’Académie ne rendra aucun 
des ouvrages qui auront été envoyés au concours, mais les auteurs 
auront la liberté d’en faire prendre des copies, s’ils en ont besoin. 





NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall cheerfully insert in our Journal, M. ALPHONSE Ma- 
HUL’s Dissertation Historique Litter. et Bibliogr. sur. la vie et 
les ouvrages de MacRoBE. 

We shall be glad to be informed who purchased Professor Por- 


SON’s copy of Stephens’ Gr. Thesaurus. 


The Enigma on our last No. p. 454, is Candela. 


We have received some valuable articles. from an eminent scho- 
lar,—the life of Heyne,—On the literature of Holland,—On the 
pretensions of Laurens Koster to the invention of Printing,-On 
the literature and civilisation of Modern Greece, which we shall 
successively lay before our readers,—Account of the Libraries of 
Gottingen, Leyden, Hanover, Jena, Leipzig, Prague, Munich, 
Vienna, &c. ) 

We have received the article on the Hypotheses of Mr. Bryant 
and Mr. Faber; that of T. Y. and several others. | 


Miscellanea Classica in our next. 


doo 
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A REPLY 


To the Quarterly Review on the New Translation of 


the Bible from the Original Hebrew. By J. BEL 
LAMY. Oe 





and [ hope to defeat, the virulent attacks of a concealed writer 
who is reported to be a member of the established church, enghged 


true, [ cannot but lament that any one who officiates in the sacred 
department, should be so wanting in ‘ that charity, which i8 thé 
perfection and ornament of the Christian religion.’ 

Having devoted upwards of twenty-one years to the. laborious 
work of a New Translation of the Bible from the driginal He 
brew ONLY, the design of which is to aid thé cause of religion by 
rénioving the ground of those objections which have hitherto been 
‘advanced against the Scriptures, principally for political purposes ; 
surely I brave not deserved this abuse. I have been told Bb 
gany of our liberal and learned clergy, that, if there were a thousan 
contradictions in the common version, and it should be shown that 
five hundred have no authority from the Hebrew ; the great body 
of the clergy would feel themselves obliged to any person, whé 
should thus reduce the number. And, sincé the publication 6f 
the first purt, I have received the most fluttering testimonials from 
many distinguished clergy, who, from what they have seen, are 
anxious to have the othér parts of the work as speedily as possible’; 
VOL. XVIII. Cl. Jl. NO. XXXVI. O 
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and with a liberality that does them the greatest credit, and shows 
their love of truth, hesitate not to declare that, if the remaining 
parts should be executed equal to the first, no clergyman will be 
without it. Even some of our liberal and learned prelates have 
approved, and one who is himself a host, was so satisfied, that he 
bees before one of his prebendaries, “‘ Magna est veritas, et preva- 
ebit.” 

It is much to be lamented that the state of periodical Reviews 
in this country is such, that their editors and scribes, who are hired 
to write in them, assume the privilege of stabbing the literary and 
even the moral character of any man, while they themselves remain 
unknown. Shame burns not the cheek of the anonymous writer, 
if he be wrong ; nobody knows him, and it generally turns out that 
he is nobody, when known. Such a returp shall never come from 
my pen; for if he who spake as never man spake, who came to 
bless all ‘nations with divine wisdom, was by the enemies of his 
Gospel, the Pharisaical critics of the time, charged with being 
beside himself—of having a devil, &c., because he told them. that 
they taught for doctrines the commandments of men, 1. e. the 
false interpretations of the sacred original, and on this account was 
persecuted by, the bigots of that day,—one humble as myself may. 
expect to be abused: by. men of this description; one of whom 
wrote to a learned prelate a short time since, and.on the, subject 
, Of a New Translation said, “‘ The very errors, my Lord, are com 
secrated |” : Biss 

The writer of this article in the Quarterly Review comes for- 
ward under an imputation no less serious, and, if true, no less dis- 
graceful, than that of having a personal interest to serve; the guc- 
cess of his own publication depending in some measure on the 
condemnation of my new translation. I shall therefore in the fol- 
lowing pages, as he pleads for the continuance of the common ver- 
sion, with its errors, frequently address him as the ADVOCATE for 
the errors in the common version. oe ee. G 

‘It 1s rather singular that some person having no interest .to de- 
fend, was not chosen to write against me. I have often been told 
that all the parties interested in publishing Bibles will be my ene- 
mies; I did not however think that the love of truth, particularly. 
biblical truth, had been at so low an ebb; but truly | have found it 
80 ;—this is the fourth Bible publisher by whom my new transla- 
tion has been assailed. _ gai I do not prove, that. the re- 
marks made on my translation are false and groundless, and made 
tn the most profound ignorance of those branches of the. Hebrew 
language with which the reviewer pretends to be famitarly ac- 
quatuted; then I will be the first to pas that the new 
translation does not deserve the support of the public... oe 
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This apvocaTeE says, “ It has never been contended that it (the 
common version) %s.a perfect work.” I have said thesame. See 
Introduction. p. iii. ‘ As I advanced in years, and my understand~ 
ing. began to be capable of forming right conclusions, I was struck 
with the grandeur and dignity of many parts of the commou version, 
I nghdy concluded, that if the Holy Scriptures were so excellent 
in the translation, they must be still more excellent in the original ; 
and, from that pertod, a desire to obtain a knowledge of the sacred’ . 
language absorbed every other consideration.’ As this gentleman 
has said, “ It has never been. contended. that this (the common 
version) is a perfect work, or that there are no particular passages 
susceptible of improvement;” for what reason he has omitted to 
mention those passages in my translation, which the learned among 
our-clergy, and the best Hebrew critics, have declared so highly 
umproved, and by which the objectionsin the received translation 
have been for ever removed, I leave the public to judge. 
: The writer, speaking of the attempts of some to amend the’ 
translation, (p. 251.) observes,—‘ Of the many attempts of this’ 
description, some have proceeded from incompetent and injudi- 
cious Pevons, and have speedily sunk into oblivion. Others have 
been the matured fruits of the industry, learning, and talents of 
such men- as: Lowth, Blayney, Horsley, Newcome, men, whose’ 
qualifications for the work were undoubted.” The critic however 
omits to say what these writers have said in those “ matured fruits 
of industry,” concerning the necessity of a new translation. He’ 
says indeed that | have quoted “ Lowth,:- Kennicott, Newcome,' 
Blayney ;” and also says, “ Mr. Bellamy has made a representation 
which is completely false—by quoting their authority, as a saihction 
for his ‘ new translation,’ he evidently wishes to impress us with 
a belief that those. learned men were of his opinion.” — 

If the reader turns to the first page of the preface to my transla- 
tion, he will find the quotations taken from the “ matured fruits of 
industry, learning, and talents” of these very mén, “to whose judg-' 
ment great deference will be at all times paid.” Bishop Newcome: 
says, “ Were a version of the Bible executed in a niinner suitable 
to the magnitude of the undertaking, such a measure would have a’ 
direet tendency to establish the faith of thousands.” Dr. Lowth, 
in his Visitation Sermon at Durham, 1758, says, “ Nothing would 
more effectually conduce to this end, thar the exhibiting the Holy 
Scriptures themselves in a more advantageous and just light, by an’ 
accurate revisal of our vulgar translation.”—“ Great improvements ° 
might now be made, because the Hebrew and Greek Janguages 
have been much cultivated and far better understood, since the year 
1600.” Dr. Kennicott’s Remarks, &c. 1787. p.6.  “ It (the coms 
mon.version) has mistakea the true sense of the Hebrew in not g 


. 
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few. places. Do we not know the advantages commonly taken by 
the enemies of Revelation, of triumphing in objections plausibly 
raised against the divine word, a the basis of an unsound text 
or wrong translation ?” Blayney’s Prelim. Disc. to Jeremiah, 1789. 

' I now appeal to every impartial reader, whether, as this crite 
positively declares, I “have made a representation completely 
false,” or whether I “have attempted to impress the. public with a 
belief contrary to the opinion of those learned men ;” for in these 
quotatiéns the writers were decidedly and unequivocally of the same 
opinion with myself, viz. that a revision of the Scriptures.is abso- 
lutely necessary, and that it would be attended with the most bene- 
ficial effects. It would redound to the honor of the unimpeacha- 
ble character of the divine Author of the sacred volume, the credit 
of religion, the happiness of society in all Christian nations,> and. 
the security of governments; by removing those contradictions 
(not to be found iw the original) which have been blazoned on the: 
standard of Deism for ages, and with which this description of men 
during the last fifty years endeavoured to overturn both church and 
state; declaring, that “in order to accomplish the last,. they must. 
bring about the first ; and that the only way to do this, ts ta show: 
the people the contradictions as they stand in the common. version :” 
contradictions for which we have been often put to the blush to. 
form an excuse ; but which I aver, in the most decided manner, are. 
not to be found in the original Hebrew. Those who attempt, like 
this shallow reviewer, to show, that the ‘most gross and palpable 
contradictions, as they stand in the received versions, were trans- 
lated from the Hebrew, in effect say that they are in the Hebrew. 
Persons of such principles, who plead for the continuance of those 
acknowleged errors in the translation, with which objectors have 
been, and still are, able to confound the most ingenious and power- 
ful-writers ; are the most dangerous enemies to religion and govern- 
ments, in all Christian nations; because by pleading for. the 
contmuance of the errors in the common version, they are giving. 
the most powerful aid to infidelity. 

This writer says, p. 260, “ We have, in the first place, the Greék 
version, well known by the name of the Septuagint, which. bas ever 
been prized most highly by both Jews and Christians, as conveying 
generally the true interpretation of the Hebrew.” 

. Indeed! “ ever been prized by Jews!” This is presuming too 
much on the ignorance of the reader. How came the editor to. 
suffer. this observation to come before the public? Does the. 
reviewer make this assertion in ignorance? Does he not know. 
that for a long time after the dispersion, the Hebrew language was: 
in the hands of the Jews only, even to the. time. of Aquila; and 
that, from the use made of the Greek translation by . Christians 
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throughoat the Greek empire, in refuting the Jews by quoting pas- 
sages from it to prove that the Messiah was come, it was 

in sach abhorrence by them, that a yearly fast was instituted to 
deprecate the day on which this translation was made? So much 
for the' manner in which it “ has ever been prized most highly by 
Jews, as conveying generally the true interpretation of the Hebrew.” 
And so much for the truth of the statement of the ADVOCATE 
for the common version. | 

As to modern authority for the very imperfect state of the Sep- 
tuagint, [ desire none better than the learned Bishop Usher, who 
from laborious investigation had made up his mind concerning this 
very imperfect translation. He says, that “ the Septuagint transla- 
tion continually adds to, takes from, and changes, the Hebrew text 
at pleasure: that the original translation of it was lost long ago; 
and what has ever since gone under that name, is a spurious copy, 
abounding with omissions, additions, and alterations of the Hebrew 
text.” See his Letters. 

Dr. Wall says, “ that the Greek translations of what we call the 
Septuagmt, are all very imperfect ; that these translators were but 
meanly skilled in the language, being Alexandrian Jews ; that ‘they 
have rendered absurdly many passages where the Hebrew copy wis 
the same as the present.” 

As to ancient authority, Origen says, “The Greek copies were 
80 imperfect, that by the corrections he made, he found it difficult 
to approach to any thing like truth.” Jerome also declared that 
“€ the Greek translation was so full of errors, that he was induced 
to attempt a Latin translation from the Hebrew, in which he con- 
fined himself to the sense, and not to a literal translation.” Yet, 
notwithstanding the authority of these learned men, who lived 
in the early ages of the Christian church, the Quarterly Reviewer 
says, “ No reasonable doubt can exist, that the authors of the Sep- 
tuagint version possessed the means of making it most faithful to the 
original.” And yet this inconsistent writer says, p. 261, “ We rea- 
dily allow, indeed, that it is not a perfect work :—it contains errors 
and imperfections—as it has been preserved by human means, it has 
suffered occasionally by negligence and mistakes of transcribers.” 

‘He continues, “ But, in addition to the Septuagint, we possess 
other important assistances derived from antiquity for the interpreta- 
tion of the Hebrew.” As, however, all these, viz. the Syriac, Vu gate, 
&c. were made, by his own acknowledgment, long after the Sep- 
tuagint; and no translation from the Hebrew having appeared till the 
time of Aquila, whatever errors have been made in the Septuagint 
must in a great measure have been retained in all the translations. 

This Advocate, in order to depreciate the Hebrew, says, 
“The Hebrew, in which the books of the Old Testament are - 
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written, has ceased to be the vernacular Janguage of any. nation for 
more, than 2000 years; and what is.very different from the case of 
the Greek and Latin languages, of which abundance is come down 
to us, both in poetry and prose, we possess in the ancient Hebrew 
those books only which form the volume of the Old Testament.” 
What! do we possess in the ancient Hebrew, those bovks only 
which form the volume of the Old Testament? By this assertion, it 
must necessarily be understood, that there are no writings in He- 
brew but the Hebrew Bible; for as this gentleman has stated that, 
“the case is very different from that of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, of which abundance is come down to us, both in prose aud 
poetry ;” he will necessarily be understood by his readers to mean, 
that no Hebrew writings, either in poetry or prose, “ are come 
down to us, except the books only which form the volume of the 
‘Old Testament.” Did he never hear of the voluminous writings of 
the ancient Jews, which “ are come down to us,” such as. the 
Mishna, the Talmud, &c. besides the copious productions of the 
Paraphrasts, Onkelos on the Law, and Jonathan on the Prophets, 
written near 2000. years since? The writings of the Hebrews, 
which have come down to us, are perhaps as voluminous as all 
the writings of the Greeks and Latins. __ | 
The Advocate speaks of “ the dignity, simplicity, and propriety 
of the language in which the sense of the. original.is conveyed.” I 
have said the same, when speaking of the translation generally ; 
but 1 have also said, that, considering the state of perfection to 
which the English language has arrived, there are many parts where 
we find. neither “ dignity, simplicity, nor propriety ;’ as those 
learned men to whom I have referred, Bishop Newcome, Lowth, 
Blayney, Kennicott, and others, have also repeatedly said. See the 
following passages, in which | think it will be difficult for. him to 
point out, either “ dignity, simplicity, or propriety :” 
Numb. 1. 49. “ Thou shalt not number the tribe of Levi, nei- 
ther take the sum of them”’—Exod. xv. 30. * Dance in dances” — 
ch. xxxiv. 10. “Such as have not been done in all the earth, nor 
in any nation”’—ch. iv, 8. “They will believe the voice of the lat- 
ter sign.” “If they will not believe these two signs”—Lev. xi. 
‘21. “ Which have legs above their feet to leap withal”—ver. 42. 
“Creeping things that creep’—Numb. xix. 13. ‘« Whosoever 
toucheth the dead body of any man that is dead”—Gen. xxxvii. 23. 
“< They stript Joseph out of his coat—that was on him”—ver. 
.24. “ And the pit was empty, there was no water in it”—* Plaister 
them with plaister’—1 Sam. ix. 2. “ A choice young man and 
goodly.”—ch. xxii. 6. “ Now Saul abode in Gibeah, under a tree 
in. Ramah.”—@ Sam. xiv. 5. “ I am indeed a widow woman, and 
mine husband is dead.” | 
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Passages of this, and of a worse,-deseription, abound in almost 
every page; and yet the Reviewer has the presumption to tell tis. 
of “the dignity, simplicity, and propriety of the language in which 
the sense of the original is conveyed.” If be has ever read the Song 
of Solomon, the sense of which I aver is not given in the common 
version; (See on this book Classical Journal, No. XXX.) or 
if he has ever read such passages as Dent. xxiii. 1.— Hab. ii. 16.— 
Isa, xxx. 23.—Ezek. xxii. 3, 8.—Gen. xx. 36.—ch. xxxviii. 9. &c. 
&c. he will find them as far from “ dignity, simplicity, and pro- 
priety,” as they are from truth. And if this interested associate of 
the Quarterly Review can possibly feel any anxiety for the oe 
sperity of religion, and the credit of the Bible—if he could wish to 
see'the “ propriety,” delicacy, and chastity of the sacred original 
in the English language ; Christian charity induces me to hope that 
he will further the endeavours of all those learned men who have 
shown the necessity of a new revision; and of all those who, 
instead of the highly condemnable expressions, are desirous of see- 
ing the translation speak the meaning of the sacred writer: which, 
I shall continue to show, is riot the case m such passages as the 
above. : : aye 

In p. 258. the Quarterly Reviewer says, ‘All human means 
‘have been employed in the development of the true sense of Scrip- 
ture ;” while in p. 251. he allows-that “ the translators, as human 
beings, have erred in judgment.” And therefore, from his own 
premises, he must allow that all human means have not been em- 
ployed, as these “‘ errors in judgment” remain to be rectified. 

I have said, and again affirm, that'no national translation of the 
Bible has been made from the Hebrew only since the 128th year 
of Christ. The critic, not with the Christian courtesy which gene- 
rally constitutes the character of the clergy, says, that it “is com- 
pletely and absolutely false ; and no assertion can be more palpably 
untrue. To specify a few only—there were the Greek translations 
of Symmachus and Theodotian.” The translation of Thecdotian 
is properly a revision of that of Aquila. Theodotian was a Gen- 
tile proselyte to Judaism, and, as is said by Montfaucon, was but 
meanly skilled in Hebrew, having left a vast quantity of Hebrew 
words not translated. He attempted only to polish the language 
of Aquila; consequently his work was never understood to be 
# translation from the Hebrew only. __ - | 

"Fhe translation of Symmachus 1s allowed to be a more elegant 
performance than that of Theodotian, yet his expressions are not 
always conformable to the original: it cannot, therefore, be a trans- 
lation from the Hebrew only; it was merely a refined revision of 


those of Aquila and Theodotian. That of Aquila, however, . was 
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made direetly from the Hebrew, he being well acquainted with 
the language; and, as he was brought up under Akiba, had an 
advantage which Theodotian and Symmachbus had not. For these 
reasons I have said, that there has been no translation from the 
Hebrew only, since the time of Aquila; those of ‘Theodotian and 
Symmachus being more properly comments than translations ; 2s 
has been allowed by learned men in different ages. 


But I am told by this critic, that “ there was the Latin transla- 
tion of Jerome, not made, as Mr. Bellamy states, fram the Greek 
translation, but from the original Hebrew.” Refinus however 1s 
said to haye accused Jerome of attempting to introduce Judaism, 
gnd “of having entirely changed the Scriptures, acting as a Jew 
and an apostate.” {un fact the matter went so far that Jerome was 
obliged to change his style; and after he had called his censurers 
dogs and asses, to write apologies in defence of so necessary a work. 
’ See “ Essay for a New Translation of the Bible,” p. 30. 1727. 
‘But ‘although Jerome was desirous of adhering to the He- 
brew, it appears that he endeavoured to confine himself : to 
what he thought “ the sense of the Hebrew, more than to the 
literal translation of words and phrases ; as he not only confesses 
he had chiefly- used the former in his Translations, but also solemnly 
declares that he did not much regard the latter. “ Essay for a New 
Translation of the Bible,” p. 86. The sense, therefore, -given by 
Jerome, was the sense which he and the Jew that assisted him thought - 
to he the true sense ; not the sense obtained by showing the mean- 
ing of the same words in other parts of Scripture, which can pos- 
sibly have no other meaning or application; as [ have shown in 
my translation, So far, then, is this from proving that the version 
of Jerome was a translation from the Hebrew only, that it merely 
shows how anxious Jerome was to make a new version from it, 
and that he was overruled by the superstitious bigots in his day. 

T have said, “ In the fourth century, Jevome made his Latin 
version from the Greek translation.” And the critic says, in his 
customary abusive style, “to prove the falsehood of this, we can 
produce an authority which the writer, we conceive, very highly 
values; we mean that of Mr. John Bellamy. In the Introduction, 
p.xx. he quotes the very words of Jerome, that ‘he was duced 
to attempt a Latin translation from the Hebrew.’” But I ask the 
sober reader, How does this “ prove the falsehood” of my statement? 
I stsll adhere to it ; for all that the writer has advanced does not 
prove that I have contradicted myself. It only proves that he has 
suffered himself to be overcome by anger, or some more selfish 
motive, and this has led him into a statement of that which is not 
true. I ask, Did not Jerome prepare a Latin version from the 
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Greek translation? Certainly; as I have said in the [ntroduction. 
Did not Jerome attempt a Latin translation from the Hebrew? 
(Certainly ; as | have said in the Introduction. And [have shown 
above, by bis own. acknowledgment, that he confined himself to 
what he thought to be.the sense of the Hebrew, not to the literal . 
translation. And he solemnly declares that he did not much regard 
it. So much for the version of Jerome. It appears from his own 
acknowledgment, that, though he atiempted a New Translation 
from the Hebrew, yet he failed in producing a /iteral translation ; 
inasmuch as that which is not literal, is properly a paraphrase, not 
@ translation. ) | 
- ‘The critic proceeds: “ In more modern times, that of Sanctus 
Paguipus, made from the Hebrew, under Leo X.” But this was 
not a translation from the Hebrew on/y. It is allowed by all who 
know any thing of the subject, that Pagninus only ‘imitated Je- 
rome,” and endeavoured to amend some passages from the Hebrew; 
this cannot, then, be called a New Translation from the original 
Hebrew only. "4 | 
. I shall now. proceed to give some undeniable proofs, that net 
ther Theodotian, Symmachus, Jerome, the Vulgate, Pagninus, nor 
Sebastian Munster, up to the year 1535, nor the English tranala- 
tors, translated from the Hebrew only. This hasty. and in- 
temperate eritic has some favorite terms, which he is fond of 
using: what he does not approve, he calls “ trash ;”. he is fond 
of fixing on those whom he persecutes the words ‘ ignorant, — 
presumptuous, arrogant ;’ and occasionally, when it suits his. pur- 
pose, locks up his memory, and conveniently forgets what makes 
against hiniself. I have not said that, in many instances, the 
translators did not refer to the Hebrew; he forgets that I “have 
. said, that they did not translate from the Hebrew on/y : and I now 
proceed to prove it. | | 

This calumniating gentleman charges me with saying, that ‘ the 
_ translators have erred in mood, tense, person, infinitive, imperative, 
participles active, &c.’ It is true, I have been so bold as to assert 
this ; but surely he would not have brought this charge against me, 
had he understood the rudiments of the Hebrew grammar. 

I admit that it is scarcely possible for a reader, who, like this critic, 
may not be acquainted with the grammar of «he Hebrew language, 
to believe that such gross errors have been made by the translators. 
But they are to be found in almost every page of the Bible; and I 
refer the reader to the following passages, that it may be seen 
whether such a charge be not correct. 

The.same word ‘ANIM veheebeet?, both consonants and vowels, 
. Lev. xxvi, is translated as the first person singular preter, ver. 41. 
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end have brought ; and as the first person singular futare, ver. 
25. and I will bring. 
In Gen. xxxv. 7. 923 niglou, is translated as the third person 
singular preter, and is applied to God; viz. he appenred ; meaning 
that God appeared to Jacob. But it is the third person plural pre< 
‘ter, and is applied to the whole family (viz. ae appeared), ‘as 
appearing before God, with the congregation at Beth-el, 1. e. the 
“house of God.” The calumniating gentleman will not attempt 
to fritter away the grammar in this clause, with his pretension to 
“* peculiarities of idiom,. and niceties of construction.” Neither 
will he pretend to say, surely, that if the whole body of the trangla- 
tors above mentioned,—and if he please I will include the Eng- 
lish translators in the time of James 1. had translated from the 
Hebrew only, they would have translated the preter of the ‘verb 
asthe future, and the third person. plural as the third person sin- 
gular ; as is the case in the above passages. —- : 
Again, 2 Kings, viii. 10. And Elisha said unto him, Go, say 
unto him, Thou mayst certainly recover: howbeit the Lord hatk 
showed me, that he’ shall surely die. Here is a palpable contra- 
diction put.into the mouth of the prophet; but the translators have 
rejected the negative 8), which makes good sense of the passage in 
the. Hebrew ; viz. And Elisha said’ to him, 8-WON J leeke emaur 
lo, Go, say not, Thou shalt certainly recover: for the Lord hath 
‘showed me, that he shall surely die. 1 leave the public to correct 
the Reviewer, who has the confidence to tell his readers, that 
the present translation was made fiom the Hebrew. Had they 
translated from the Hebrew, they could not have put so gross 
a falsehood into the mouth of the prophet. . 
Iu 1 Kings, ii. 8, 9. we have the following words in the common 
version: ‘ And behold thou hast with thee Shemei the son of 
Gera, a Beujamite of Bahurim, which (who) cursed me with a 
grievous curse in the day when I went to Mahanaim: but he 
came down to meet me at Jordan, and | sware to him by the Lord, 
saying, | will not put thee to death by the sword. Now therefore 
hold him not guiltless: for thou art a wise man, and knowest what 
thou oughtest fo do unto him; but his bhoar-head bring thou down 
to the grave with blood.” The Critic may have recourse 
to his “ peculiarities of idiom,.and niceties of construction,” if he 
_ Should wish to rescue this formidable argument against the mora- 
lity of the Bible (as eahibited in the common version, copying the 
Vulgate) from the objectors, who have not failed in their volu- 
minous writings to show, in the most convincing manner, “ that 
instead of David bemg a man after God's own heart, (according to 
this version) he deliberately enjoins Solomon to put Shime to 
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death, though he had sworn in the name of the Lord that he should 
not die; and thus on his death-bed, carries his enmity and perjury 
beyond the grave.” This however depends on a “ ticety of con- 
struction” which this hasty reviewer, from the specimens be has 
given, appears to be unacquainted with, He may however see 
this “ nicety of construction” in various parts of the new transla- 
tion. kia 7 7 Lo 

. The } vau. prefixed to NW horadta which is translated by 
but, is adversative, and with the “ nicety of construction” which it 
has im ‘this verse, it becomes. a negative, as'in Exod. xx. 10. 
TO) AAD. FAN) FD) ya) Nor thy son, Nor th 
daughter,.Nor thy maid-servant, Nor thy cattle, NOR ¢ 
stranger. The Qth, which is the objectionable verse, then truly 
reads,— Now therefore hold him not guiltless: for thou art a 
wise man and knowest what thou oughtest to do unto him; neither 
bring thou down his hoar-head with blood to the grave.” 

Surely the ApvocaTE for the continuance of: the palpable 
errors in the common version, will- not, with all the knowledge 
which he professes to have of Hebrew, contend for the truth of 
this translation; or that the revisers translated from the Hebrew. 
I will venture to say, from the specimens he has given, that he 
cannot give us the rule, which is regular through the Scripture,-to 
show when the } vau becomes a negative, as in this and nun- 
bers of passages in the translations, where it has been erroneously 
_Tendered by the conjunction copulative and. ‘Thus without a 
revision, this interested critic would have the mass of errors trans- 
mitted to posterity, until the ripening intellect of ‘the country, un- 
able to account for these gross errors, follow the example of the 
neighbouring nations, by laying aside the Bible. 

ut this verse is not a trauslation from the Hebrew, as this 
intemperate critic tells. us; but from the Greek: Kat od yd) dbed- 
ors adroy, Ors avip cogds el ov, xad yraoy & woifoess alTwe, xab nave 
fas thy wodsdy avrou dy alwats cig abou. Or-from the Vulgate: 
Nunc autem eum sontem ne absolvito, cum vir sapiens sis: sed 
cognosce quid sis facturus eo, ut deducas canitiem ejus cum san- 
guine in sepulcrum. 

1 Kings, xxii. 22. “ The Lord hath put a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all these thy prophets.” In such case the idolatrous pro- 
phets were not to blame, because they were impelled by an irre- 
sistible power. The translators have been guided by the transla- 
tions, without attending to. the Hebrew, like the Quarterly Critic. 
The word W) naathan, rendered hath put, means here, hath 
suffered. See Deut. xviii. 14. | 

Judges xi, 31. “Shall be the Lord’s, and-I will offer it up for a 
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burnt-offering.” ‘The translators have copied this from the former 
versions: had they translated from the Hebrew, and had under- 
stood the “ construction ;” that is, how the } vau, rendered bere 
by and, becomes disjunctive ; they could not have made it appear 
that Jephthah sactesd his daughter. The Hebrew reads, or I 
wilt: offer it up for a burnt-offering. | 
Gen. xvii. 16. “ Yea, I will bless her, and she shall be a mo- 
ther of nations.” But the Hebrew: Thus I will bless her, and 
she shall be for nations. 
Ch. xlin. 28. “ Thy servant our father is in good health, he ts 
alive.” Surely there is nothing dignified in this expresston. 
ra the Hebrew is, Peace to thy sercant, even our father, he yet 


Kxodus, viii. 9. “© And Moses said unto Pharaoh, Glory ovet 
me.” ‘There can be neither meaning nor application in tins ex- 
‘pression ; for if Pharaoh had gloried over Moses at this period, 
when he sent for him to have the plague taken away, it is not 
likely that his request would have been attended to. Mosés ' 
plied the word to God; the verb NDIV hithphaaeer, re 
glory, is in the Hithpael conjugation, and should be translated, ‘he 
hath glorified himself. The word dy gnaala, is rendered me ; 
but DW gnaal, is omitted. It is a compound word; of by graal, 
by, as in Neh. xii. 37.—Zeph.ii. 15. and of 9 yod, postfixed, which 
signifies me. The clause reads, agreeably to the Hebrew, He 
(God) hath glorified himself by me. How thencan this Reviewer 
bave the assurance to tell the public that the revisers were guided 
by the Hebrew? 

In Numb. 1. 17. NP" cayikkach, ts translated as the third person 
, plural, viz. Moses and Aaron took : it is the third person singedar, 
he took ; viz. then Moses took. 

Ch. i. 22. Vt zaakaar, a noun singular, rendered as a plural, 
1. e. males. 

Ch. 1. 44. Ip8 paakad, rendered as the third person plural, viz. 
they numbered ; is the third person singular, he visited. 
- Ch. iv. 34. Ip" vayipkad, rendered as the third person plural, 
they numbered, is the third person singular, he visited. Also ver. 
37. 45. 46. 
| Ch. viii. 25. AW" yaashoub, the third person singular P hash 
is rendered as the third person plural future, they shall cease 
waiting. 
- Ch. xxii. 5. 30" yasheeb, the third person singular, 1s rendered 
as the third person plural, viz. they abide. 

Ver. 22. OWI holeeke, the participle active; is rendered as the 
third person singular preter, viz. he went. Will this interested 
ADVOCATE ever in future tell his readers that the revisers in the 
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time of James ever looked at the Hebrew? If they did, it is obs 
vious that they did not understand the grammar of the language. - 
It is not, a little surprising that. this critic is determined not to 
understand me, where I say, that “ no translation of the Bible has 
béen made from the original Hebrew. Bible onLy, since.the time 
' of Aquila ;” for he says, “ In answer to all this, we aver moat 
distinctly, that our authorised. version was made, not from any 
translation ancient or modern, but directly. from the Hebrew and 
Greek.” He is not willing to understand that I say, from the 
Hebrew only. But [ will convince him, if he will admit of fact 
as proof, that our translation was made ‘ directly’ neither from 
the Hebrew nor the Greek. ; 
” Isaiah, ix. 3.“ Thou hast multiplied the nation and not: in. 
creased the joy; they joy before thee according to the joy in har- 
vest, and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil.” This passage 
is one of those which has perplexed all commentators, in all ages, 
The first proposition states, that God had multiplied the nation, 
but that he had not increased the joy—the second, that they re- 
joiced before him as men who returned from the harvest, or as 
those rejoiced who divided the spoil. I have said that this error 
has been copied into al] the European translations, from the vers 
sions made in the first ages of the Christian church; and that this 
error has been made from the improper translation of ¥iow 
shaamchou, which is translated as the present tense of the verb 
joy, viz. they joy. But it is the third person plural preter, and 
should be translated as the same word is in the common version, 
Psa. xxxv. 15. they rejoiced. See Introd. p. xxxiv. The psalmist 
here refers to the state of the church in former times, when they 
worshipped in the beauty of holiness, and he says in the second 
proposition, PID Wow they rejoiced in thy presence. 
Some translators, to get rid of the contradiction, have changed 
the word 89 Jo, which is the proper negative, for 15 lov, “to him,” 
and have thus translated it, ‘“‘ Thou hast multiplied the nation asd 
to him increased joy.” I have avoided this unjustifiable liberty, 
and by giving the true translation, have retained the negative as the 
sacred writer has left it ;. and thus we find there is no contradiction 
in the passage.. 
But our received English translation is at variance both with the 
Hebrew and with the Septuagint ; for while the English retaitis 
the negative ND, and errs in the tense of the verb; the LXX. 
reject ND not, and give nothing better than a comment, viz. “ The 
maltitudg of the people whom thou hast brought in gladness, they 
joy before thee.”” . Now as; this translation is evidently made né- 
ther front, the Hebrew nor the Greek, I leave the public to deter- 
mine what credit can be given to this confused, intemperate, and 
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anonymous critic, by declaring, “‘ In answer to all this, we aver: 
most distinctly, that our authorised version was made, not-from any. 
translation ancient or modern, but directly from the Hebrew-and 
Greek.” - : ' 

Gen. xxii. 12. NV yeree, is rendered as the second person singu- 
lar preter, viz. thou feared ; and is in the common version apphed 
to Abraham. But it is the third person singular preter, and is 
the. Hebrew applied to Isaac. 

Abundance of examples might be given in almost every page of 
the received translation to show, that the translators did. -not 
translate from the Hebrew only; but these are sufficient to eata- 
blish it as a fact which cannot be controverted. I now ask. the 
critic, who has quoted the answer of the translators in the preface, 
“lf” say they, ‘© you ask what they had before them, (in frammg 
this translation,) truly it was the Hebrew text of the Old Teste- 
ment.” I now ask him, was there any propriety in his quoting this 
anawer? For if the translators had bad a thousand Hebrew Bibles 
before them, and even this critic himeelf, as the superior of their 
assembly ; where would have been the’ use of this pompous dis. 
play, if they had not understood, as it is undeniably evident they 
did-not understand, the grammar of the language? And whet mast 
be the feeling of the learned and the unprejudiced reader, when ‘he 
hears this same critic assuming all the consequence of deep learn- 
ing in‘ Hebrew, where, speaking of those who have attempted to 
improve some parts of the translation, he says, “ Of the niany at-. 
tempts of this description, some have proceeded from injudicious 
aud incompetent persons, and have speedily sunk into obliviow :” 
charging me with an unpardonable crime, because I have said; that 
the translators. have erred in mood, tense, person, partictples, 
&c.? Undoubtedly such reader will say, that this vain and pre- 
sumptuous accuser either does not understand the Hebrew gram- 
mer, or is ignorant that this is the case in the received: translation. _ 
He ought to have known both, before he had. attempted to 
profess himself a critic in Hebrew. And both he would have 
known, had he bad patience to have read my Genesis, instead of 
reading a few detached. notes in five or six pages. Nay, had he 
even read the introduction, which is the custom of every judicious: 
reader, he would have found that I am perfectly correct in saying, 
that the translators have erred in mood, tense, person, particeples, 
&c.; examples of which are to be found.in almost every page of 
the received translation. ; 

Notwithstanding all the proofs that have been given by the 
learned in all Christian nations, concerning the imperfections of . 
the Greek Byble, ealled the Septuagint, this gentleman says, 
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*¢ But the circumstance which affixes,.as it were, the seal of autho- 
rity to the accuracy of the Septuagint version is, its being quoted 
by our Saviour and the inspired writers of the New Testament.” 
I have shown in the Introd. p. xii. that this is a serious mistake. 
Christ and the Apostles always quoted from the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Where the Septuagint agree with the original, it may be said that 
Christ and the Apostles agree with the Septuagint. But where 
the Septuagint are at variance with the Hebrew, and the quotation. 
18 conajsteut with the Hebrew, then it must be admitted that the © 
Hebrew was always quoted by Christ and the Apostles. But this 
Advocate for received errors gives no proof whatever that Christ 
and the Apostles did not quote from the Hebrew. And yet a few. 
quotations will show that Christ and the Apostles quoted from 
the Hebrew only. 

John ch. ti. 17. S4Ao¢ rod cixou cou xaréfayé we, is a quotation 
from . Psalm lxix. 10. MON “UVA FIND %5, “ for the zeal: of 
thine house hath eaten me up.”. Luke xxii. 46. from Psalm 
xxxi. 5. TH PDN ‘TPQ. Chap. xx. 17.. from Psalm cxviii. 22. 
ODAN PWT WN) TD ION IAN, “ the stone which the builders 
refused, is become the head of the corner.” In these passages the 
Septuagint agree with the Hebrew; we have therefore authority 
_ to say that, so far, they are quoted from the Hebrew. 

In the following passages we find, that the quotations are made 
from the. Hebrew verbatim, and not from the Septuagint. Matt.’ 
xxvii. 46. °HA,’HA), Acpd caBaydav’. Psalm xxii. 1. ON ON 
NSW m9, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me.”: 

_ But the.latter clause of this first verse in the Septuagint is not: 


only, inconsistent with the Hebrew, but, with the whole tenor of — 


the. Christian religion. It stands thus in the Hebrew, P¥T: 
TINY MAT Nywrn, “Why art thou so far from helping me, 
and from the words of my. roaring?” But the Septuagint, paxpay’ 
amo. ths cwTyplas wou of Acyo tay mapaxraparay pov. “The words’ 
of my transgressions are far from my salvation.” Abundance of 
reference might be given, but these are sufficient to prove that 
Christ and the Apostles quoted from the Hebrew on/y, and never. 
from the Septuagint. Indeed it is truly absurd to suppose that. 
native Hebrews should have been in the habit of quoting Greek, 
to people who did not understand a word of Greek, in order to - 
convince the Hebrew nation, that Christ was the Messiah foretold 
by.the Patriarchs and the Prophets in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The reader will see what credit can be given to this critic in 
hig, positive declaration, where he says, ‘‘ But the circumstance 
which. affixes, as it were, the seal of authority to the accuracy’ 
of the Septuagint version is, its-being quoted by our Saviour and’ - 
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the inspired writers of the New Testament.” He.is evitertly 
altogether unworthy of credit; ‘and | am really ashamed to waste 
so much precious time on the subject. , 

The Advocate for received errors (p. 2592.) has thonght is i 
thus to introduce the author of the New Translation. “ The 
person whose work is now before us, Mr. John Bellamy, some 
time ago issued proposals for publishing ‘a New Translation of 
the Holy Bible.’ We confess that, from the first, we augured no 
good from them.” ‘We found too,” be says, “ several specimens 
of his new translation, printed in parallel columns with the cor 
responding texts of the received version. ‘These specimens per- 
fectly astonished us.” 

It may be necessary here to inform the reader, that at the same 
tine that my proposals were published, this very writer had issued 
proposals for a mere reprint of the Old Translation. It surely 
would net have lessened the. value of any reprint of the Old 
Translation, to have given the correct meaning of the following 
verses, amongst others, in those passages which occasioned s0 
much astonishment to him : such as, 


O.tpv TRANSLATION. 


. Amos ii. 6. Is evil in the 
city, and the Lord hath not done 
it? 

Jer. iv. 10. Ah, Lord God! 
surely thou hast greatly deceived 
this people and Jerusalem, say- 
ing, Ye shall have peace : 

Ch. xx. 7. O Lord, thou hast 
deceived me, and I was deceiv- 
ed; thou art stronger than I. 


New TRANSLATION. 


Is evil in the city, and Je- 
hovah hath not requited it ? 


Ah, Jehovah God! surely te 
desolation thou hast desolated 
this people and Jerusalem, for 
saying, Ye shall have peace: 

OQ Jehovah, thou hast per- 
suaded me, thus I was per- 
suaded ; strengthen thou me. 


I am truly sorry that this Advocate cannot discuss subjects, 


particularly of this serious and sacred nature, without bitterness ! 
What reason can be assigned for the virulent abuse, which he 
heaps on me in every page? I have not spoken against -his 
reprint of the Old Translation. But this writer sets out with 
a determined resolution to condemn all 1 have said; though 
he must be sensible that I am writing, as 1 have been for 
twenty-one years, to silence the objections of infidels, who im a 
time of great national trouble, by these very objectiqns, were the 
cause of much danger both to the church and state. Surely he 
ought not to take a part in favor of that description of men, by 
endeavouring to stop the circulation of a translation, which is in- 
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tended to stem the torrent of infidelity, by enabling those who have 
not studied the Hebrew language, to silence the objections which 
have so long been, and which continue to be, advanced against 
the revealed truth. 

Tn p. 262. this ADVOCATE says, “ The first passage to which 
we shall direct our attention, is Gen. 11. 21, 22. where it has al- 
ways been understood, that woman was formed by the Almighty 
from the side of man, ‘The English translation, agreeing with 
every known translation, states that, after the Lord God had caused 
a deep sleep to fall »pon Adam, ‘ he took one of his ribs, and 
closed up the flesh instead thereof; and the rib which the Lord 
God had taken from the man, made he a woman, and brought her 
unto the man.” 7 

I have said, and truly, that this version exhibits an improper 
repetition; when we are told that a deep mee had fallen on 
Adam, there was no necessity to say, and he slept. ‘The word 
MITW) tardeemah, rendered a deep sleep, has no such meaning : 
it signifies “an inactive state of mind.” And in this state the 
common version says, God took from him one of his ribs, and 
formed it into a woman. 

The Advocate asserts in the face of the public, that I have 
brought forward the objections of infidels; but he dught at least in 
common liberality, to have stated the reasons why those objections 
were cited. When it is recollected that bis credit and profits, as a 
biblical editor, depend on his writing down my translation; his 
motives for such conduct may easily be appreciated by the candid 
public. It surely does appear questionable, that, when an humble 
individual, however illiterate he may strive to make me appear, and 
however despicable the anonymous opprobrium, which he attempts 
to heap on me, may cause some of my countrymen to consider for 
atime my labors to be, the whole purport of my labors, and the 
sacred object they had in view, however imperfectly executed, 
should have been purposely withheld from the attention of the 
reader. ‘his may be a very appropriate way of conducting calumny; 
but it cannot be either a liberal or an impartial mode of executing 
the task of a judicious critic. What possible mutive could induce 
him to pass over in silence the evident and acknowledged reason 
why I have brought forward the objections of infidels? I leave the 
reader to determine. It is repeatedly declared in my work. I 
bave done so with a design of silencing for ever the pernicious 
objections of that dangerous set of men. I have said, p. 11. of 
the first part: “ Admitting it were possible (French deists and infi- 
dels have said) that God had taken out the rib without any pain 
to Adam, what do we gain by this’ or what virtue could have been 
given, to the simple bone, by betng first made a part in the body of 
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made: directly from the Hebrew, he being well acquainted with 
the language; and, as he was brought up under Akiba, bad an 
advantage which Theodotian and Symmachus had not.. For these 
reasons I have said, that there has been no translation from the 
Hebrew only, since the time of Aquila; those of ‘Theodotian end 
Symmachus being more properly comments than translations ; 2s 
has been allowed by learned men in different ages. 


But I am told by this critic, that “ there was the Latin transla. 
tion of Jerome, not made, as Mr. Bellamy states, fram the Greek 
translation, but from the original Hebrew.” Refinus however is 
said to haye accused Jerome of attempting to introduce Judaism, 
and “of having entirely changed the Scriptures, acting as a Jew 
and an apostate.” nu fact the matter went so far that Jerome was 
obliged to change his style, and after he had called his censurers 
dags and asses, to write apologies in defence of so necessary a work. 
’ See “ Essay for a New Translation of the Bible,” p. 30. 1727. 

But although Jerome was desirous of adhering to the He- 
brew, it appears that he endeavoured to confine himself to 
what he thought “the sense of the Hebrew, more than to the 
literal translation of words and phrases; as he not only confesses 
he had chiefly: used the former in his Translations, but also solemnly 
declares that he did not much regard the latter. “ Essay for a New 
Translation of the Bible,” p. 86. The sense, therefore, given by 
Jerome, was the sense which he and the Jew that assisted him thought * 
to he the true sense ; not the sense obtained by showing the mean- 
ing of the same words in other parts of Scripture, which can pos- 
sibly have no other meaning or application; as J have shown in 
my translation. So far, then, is this from proving that the version 
of Jerome was a translation from the Hebrew only, that it merely 
shows how anxious Jerome was to make a new version from it, 
and that he was overruled by the superstitious bigots in his day. 

T have said, “In the fourth century, Jevome made his Latin 
versjon from the Greek translation.” And the critic says, in his 
customary abusive style, “to prove the falsehood of this, we can 
produce an authority which the writer, we conceive, very highly 
values; we mean that of Mr. John Bellamy. In the Introduction, 
p-xx. he quotes the very words of Jerome, that ‘he was induced 
to attempt a Latin translation from the Hebrew.’” But I ask the 
sober reader, How does this “‘ prove the falsehood” of my statement? 
I still adhere to it ; for all that the writer has advanced does not 
prove that I have contradicted myself. It only proves that he has 
suffered himself to be overcome by anger, or some more selfish 
motive, and this has led him into a statement of that which is not 
true. I ask, Did not Jerome prepare.a Latin version from the 
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Greek translation? Certainly; as I have said in the Introduction. 
Did not Jerome attempt a Latin translation from the Hebrew? 
(Certainly ; as 1 have said in the Introduction. And [have shown 
above, by bis own.acknowledgment, that he confined himself to 
what he thought to be.the sense of the Hebrew, not to the literal 
translation. And he solemnly declares that he did not much regard 
it. So much for the version of Jerome. It appears from his qowa 
acknowledgment, that, though he atiempted a New Translation 
from the Hebrew, yet he failed in producing a diteral translation ; 
inasmuch as that which is vot literal, is properly a paraphrase, not 
a translation. | , 

. ‘The critic proceeds : “ ln more modern times, that of Sanctus 
Pagnisus, made from the Hebrew, under Leo X.” But this was 
not a translation from the Hebrew only. It is allowed by all who 
know any thing of the subject, that Pagninus only ‘imitated Je- 
rome,” and endeavoured to amend some passages from the Hebrew; 
this cannot, then, be called a New Translation from the original 
Hebrew only. 7 ; 

I shall now. proceed: to give some undeniable proofs,. that ne+ 
ther Theodotian, Symmachus, Jerome, the Vulgate, Pagninus, nor 
Sebastian Munster, up to the year 1535, nor the English transla- 
tors, translated from the Hebrew. only. This hasty. and in- 
temperate eritic has some favorite terms, which he is fond of 
using: what he does not approve, he calls “ trash ;” he is fond 
of fixing on those whom he persecutes. the words ‘ ignorant, 
presumptuous, arrogant ;’ and occasionally, when it suits his. pur- 
pose, locks up his memory, and conveniently forgets what makes 
against hiniself. I have not said that, in many instances, the 
translators did not refer to the Hebrew; he forgets that 1 *have 
. said, that they did not translate from the Hebrew on/y: and I now 

proceed to prove It. | iso 

This calumniating gentleman charges me with saying, that.‘ the 
_ translators have erred in mood, tense, person, infinitive, imperative, 
participles active, &c.’ It is true, I have been so bold as to assert 
this ; but surely he would not have brought this charge against me, 
had he understood the rudiments of the Hebrew grammar. 

I admit that it is scarcely possible for a reader, who, like this critic, 
may not be acquainted with the grammar of «he Hebrew language, 
to believe that such gross errors have been made by the translators. 
But they are to be found in almost every page of the Bible; and I 
refer the reader to the following passages, that it may be seen 
whether such a charge be not correct. 

The.same wosd ‘ARI veheebeet?, both consonants and vowels, 
. Lev. xxvi, is translated as the first person singular preter, ver. 41. 
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send have brought ; and as the first person singular futsre, ver. 
25. and I will bring. " 
In Gen. xxxv. 7. 23 niglou, is translated as the third person 
singular preter, and is applied to God; viz. he appenred ; meaning 
that God appeared te Jacob. But it is the third person plural pre- 
‘ter, and is applied to the whole family (viz. Hd appeared), ‘as 
appearing before God, with the congregation at Beth-el, 1. e. the 
“ house of God.” ‘The calumniating gentleman will not attempt 
to fritter away the grammar in this clause, with his pretension to 
“ peculiarities of idiom,. and niceties of construction.” Neither 
‘will he pretend to say, surely, that if the whole body of the tranéla- 
tors above mentioned,—and if he please I will include the Eng- 
lish translators in the time of James |. had translated from the 
Hebrew only, they would have translated the preter of the ‘verb 
as the future, and the third person. plural as the third person sin- 
gular ; as is the case in the above passages. —_. , 

Again, 2 Kings, viii. 10. And Elisha said unto him, Go, say 
unto him, Thou mayst certainly recover: howbeit the Lord hath 
showed me, that he shall surely die. Here is a palpable contra- 
diction put-into the mouth of the prophet; but the translators have 
rejected the negative ND, which makes good sense of the passage in 
the Hebrew ; viz. And Elisha said'to him, 8 WORX leche pectin 
lo, Go, say not, Thou shalt certainly recover: for the Lord hath 
‘showed me, that he shall surely die. 1 leave the public to correct 
the Reviewer, who has the confidence to tell bis readers, that 
the present translation was made fiom the Hebrew. Had they 
translated from the Hebrew, they could not have put so gross 
a falsehood into the mouth of the prophet. : - 

Iu 1 Kings, ii. 8, 9. we have the following words in the common 
version: “ And behold thou hast with thee Shemei the son of 
Gera, a Benjamite of Bahurim, which (who) cursed me witha 
grievous curse in the day when I went to Mahanaim: but he 
came down to meet me at Jordan, and | sware to him by the Lord, 
saying, |-will not put thee to death by the sword. Now therefore 
hold him not guiltless: for thou art a wise man, and knowest what 
thou oughtest fo do unto him; but his hoar-head bring thou down 
to the grave with blood.” The Critic may have recourse 
to his “ peculiarities of idiom,.and niceties of construction,” if he 
. Should wish to rescue this formidable argument against the mora- 
lity of the Bible (as eahibited in the common version, copying the 
Vulgate) from the objectors, who have not failed in their volu- 
minous writings to show, in the most convincing manner, * that 
Austead of David bemg a man after God's own heart, (according to 
_ this version) he deliberately enjoins Solomon to put Shimei to 
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death, though he had sworn in the name of the Lord that he should 
not die; and thus on his death-bed, carries his enmity and perjury 
beyond the grave.”: This however depends on a “ tricety of con- 
struction” which this hasty reviewer, from the specimens he has 
given, appears to be unacquainted with. He may however see 
this “‘ nicety of construction” in various parts of the new transla- 
tigng. ek a3 , So he 

The } vau prefixed to NW horadta which is: translated by 
but, is adversative, and with the “ nicety of construction” which it 
has in this verse, it becomes. a negative, as'in Exod. xx. 10. 
TM) VATA). AN “WND) a) Nor thy son, Nor th 
daughter, .NoR thy maid-servant, NoR thy cattle, NoR t 
strauger. The Qth, which is thé objectionable verse, then truly 
reads,— Now therefore hold him not guiltless: for thou art a 
wise man and knowest what thou oughtest to do unto him; neither 
brmg thou down his hoar-head with blood to the grave.” - : 

Surely the ApvocaTeE for the continuance of: the palpable 
errors in the common version, will: not, with ail the knowledge 
which he professes to have of Hebrew, contend for the truth of 
this translation; or that the revisers translated from the Hebrew. 
I will venture to say, from the specimens he has given, that he 
cannot give us the rule, which is regular through the Scripture,:to 
show when the } vau becomes a negative, as in this and nun- 
bers of passages in the translations, where it has been erroneously 
_Tendered by the conjunction copulative and. ‘Thus: without a 
revision, this interested critic would have the mass-of errors trans- 
mitted to posterity, until the ripening intellect of ‘the country, un- 
able to account for these gross errors, follow the example of the 
neighbouring nations, by laying aside the Bible. 

ut this verse is not a translation from the Hebrew, as this 
intemperate critic tells. us; but from the Greek: Kad od yx} dfexd- 
Ors adroy, Ors avip copis el ov, xal yrooy a woifoess alte, xab nase 
Eas thy wodsdy avrou dy aluars cig gdou. Or-from the Vulgate: 
Nunc autem eum sontem ne absolvito, cum vir sapiens sis: sed 
cognosce quid sis facturus eo, ut deducas camtiem ejus cum san- 
guine in sepulcrum. 

1 Kings, xxii. 22. “ The Lord hath put a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all these thy prophets.” In such case the idolatrous pro- 
phets were not to blame, because they were impelled by an irre- 
sistible power. The translators have been guided by the transla- 
tions, without attending to. the Hebrew, like the Quarterly Critic. 
The word W) naathan, rendered hath put, means ‘here, hath 
suffered. See Deut. xviii. 14. : : 

Judges xi, 3). “Shall be the Lord’s, aud.I will offer it up for a 
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burnt-offering.” The translators have copied this from the’ former 
versions: had they translated from the Hebrew, and had under- 
stood the “ construction ;” that is, how the } vau, rendered here 
by and, becomes disjunctive ; they could not have made it appear 
that Jephthah sacrificed his daughter. The Hebrew reads, or 1 
wilt offer it up for a burnt-offering. a 
Gen. xvii. 16. “ Yea, I will bless her, and she shall be amo- — 
ther of nations.” But the Hebrew: Thus I will bless her, and 
she shall be for nations. . , 2 
‘Ch. xlin. 28. “ Thy servant our father 1s in good health, he i 
: yt alive.” Surely there 1s nothing dignified in this expression. 
Sut the Hebrew is, Peace to thy servant, even our father, he yet 
Kxodus, viii. 9. ‘And Moses said unto Pharaoh, Glory ovet 
me.” ‘There can be neither meaning nor application in this ex- 
‘pression ; for if Pharaoh had gloried over Moses at this period, 
_when he sent for him to have the plague taken away, it is not 
jikely that his request would have been attended to. geen 2 
plied the word to God; the verb NDIV hithphaaeer, ren sa 
glory, is in the Hithpael conjugation, and should be translated, ‘he 
hath glorified himself. ‘The word by gnaala, is rendered me; 
but 2 gnaal, is omitted. It is a compound word; of 29 gnaal, 
by, as in Neh. x1i.37.—Zeph.ii. 15. and of » yod, postfixed, which 
signifies me. ‘The clause reads, agreeably to the Hebrew, He 
(God) hath glorified himself by me. How thencan this Reviewer 
have the assurance to tell the public that the revisers were guided 
by the Hebrew? Ee 
- In Numb.1. 17. MP" cayitkkach, ts translated as the third persdn 
, plural, viz. Moses and Aaron took : it is the third person singular, 
he took ; viz. then Moses took. - 
Ch. ii. 22. VO! zaakaar, a noun singular, rendered as a plural, 
1. €. males. | 
Ch. 1. 44. IPB paakad, rendered as the third person plural, viz. 
they numbered ; is the third person singular, he visited. 
- Ch:-iv. 34. ‘Ip5" vayipkad, rendered as the third person plural, 
they numbered, is the third person singular, he visited. Also ver. 
$7. 45. 46. 
~ Ch. viii. 25. AW" yaashoub, the third person singular future, 
is rendered as the third person plural future, they shall cease 
waiting. | 
Ch. xxii. 5: 10" yasheeb, the third person singular, is rendered 
as the third person plural, viz. they abide. - 
Ver. 22. ‘JWI holeeke, the partictple active, is rendered as the 
third person .siagular preter, viz. he went. Will this interested 
ADVOCATE ever in future tell his readers that the revisers in the 
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time of James ever looked at the Hebrew? If they did, it is ob= 
' vious that they did not understand the grammar of. the language. - 
It is not. a little surprising that. this critic is determined not to 
understand me, where I say, that “ no translation of the Bible has 
béen made from the original Hebrew. Bible onLy, since.the time 
' of Aguila ;” for he says, “ In answer to all this, we aver mogt 
distinctly, that our authorised. version was made, not from any 
translation ancient or modern, but directly. from the Hebrew. and 
Greek.” He is not willing to understand that I say, from the 
Hebrew only. But I will convince him, if he will admit of fact 
as proof, that our translation was made ‘ directly’ neither from 
the Hebrew nor the Greek. : 
” Isaiah, ix. 3. “ Thou hast multiplied the nation and not: ine 
creased the joy; they joy before thee according to the joy in har- 
vest, and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil.” This passage 
is one of those which has perplexed all commentators, in all ages, 
The first proposition states, that God had multiplied the nation, 
but that he had not increased the joy—the second, that they re- 
joiced before him as men who returned from the harvest, or as 
those rejoiced who divided the spoil. I have said that this error 
has been copied into all the European translations, from the vers 
sions made 1n the first. ages of the Christian church; and that this 
error. has been made from the improper translation of FiOw 
shaamchou, which is translated as the present tense of the verb 
joy, viz. they joy. But it is the third person plural preter, and 
‘should be translated as the same word Is in the common version, 
Psa. xxxv. 15. they rejoiced. See Introd. p. xxxiv. The psalmist 
here refers to the state of the church in former times, when they 
worshipped in the beauty of holiness, and he says in the second 
proposition, PID) Wow they rejoiced in thy presence. : 
Some translators, to get rid of the contradiction, have changed 
the word 89 Jo, which is the proper negative, for 19 Jov, “to him,” 
and have thus translated it, “‘ Thou hast multiplied the nation asd 
to him increased joy.” I have avoided this unjustifiable liberty, 
and by giving the true translation, have retained the negative as the 
sacred writer has left it ;. and thus we find there is no contradiction 
in the passage.. ; 
But our received English translation 1s at variance both with the 
Hebrew and with the Septuagint ; for while the English retaits 
the negative ND, and errs in the tense of the verb; the LXX. 
reject N) not, and give nothing better than a comment, viz. “ The 
altitude of the people whom thou hast brought in gladness, they 
joy before thee,” . Now as: this translation: is: evidently made nem 
ther front the Hebrew nor the Greek, I leave the public to deter- 
mine what credit can be given to this confused, intemperate, and 
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anonymous critic, by declaring, “ In answer to all this, we aver 
most distinctly, that our authorised version was made, not-from any: 
translation ancient or modern, but directly from the Hebrew-and 
Greek.” - ' 

Gen. xx. 12. NV yeree, is rendered as the second person singu- 
lar preter, viz. thou eaten ; and is in the common version apphed 
to Abraham. . But it is the third person singular preter, and is in 
the. Hebrew applied to Isaac. 

Abundance of examples might be given in almost every page of 
the received translation to show, that the translators did. -not 
translate from the Hebrew only; but these are sufficient to esta- 
blish it as a fact which cannot be controverted. I now ask the 
critic, who has quoted the answer of the translators in the preface, 
“Jf” say.they, ‘* you ask what.they had before them, (in framing 
this translation,) truly it was the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment.” I now ask him, was there any propriety in his quoting this 
anawer? For if the translators had bad a thousand Hebrew Bibles 
before them, and even this critic himself, as the superior of their 
assembly ; where would have been the use of this pompous dis-. 
play, if they had not understood, as it is undeniably evident they 
did-not understand, the grammar of the language? And what mast 
be the feeling of the learned and the unprejudiced reader, when ‘he- 
hears this same critic assuming.all the consequence of -deep learn- 
ing in- Hebrew, where, speaking of those who have attempted to 
improve some parts of the translation, he says, “ Of the many at-. 
tempts of this description, some have proceeded from injudicious 
and incompetent persons, and have speedily sunk into oblivion :” 
charging me with an unpardonable crime, because I have said; that 
the translators. have erred in mood, tense, person, participles, 
&c.? Undoubtedly such reader will say, that this vain and pre- 
sumptuous accuser either does not understand the Hebrew gram- 
mer, or is ignorant that this is the case in the received. translation. 
He ought to have known both, . before he had. attempted to 
profess himself a critic in Hebrew. And both he would have 
known, had he had patience to have read my Genesis, instead of 
reading a few detached. notes in five or six pages. Nay, had he 
even read the introduction, which is the custom of every judicious. 
reader, he would have found that I am perfectly correct im saying, 
that the translators have erred in mood, tense, person, partictples, 
&ic.; examples of which are to be found.in almost every page of 
the received translation. | | 

Notwithstanding all the proofs that have been given by the 
learned in all Christian nations, concerning the imperfections of. 
the Greek Byjble, ealled the Septuagint, this gentleman says, 
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‘¢ But the circumstance which affixes, as it were, the seal of autho- 
rity to the accuracy of tle Septuagint version is, its being quoted 
by our Saviour and the inspired writers of the New Testament.” 
I have shown in the Introd. p. xii. that this is a serious mistake. 
Christ and the Apostles always quoted from the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Where the Septuagint agree with the original, it may be said that 
Christ and the Apostles agree with the Septuagint. But where | 
the Septuagint are at variance with the Hebrew, and the quotation. 
is consistent with the Hebrew, then it must be admitted that the — 
Hebrew was always quoted by Christ and the Apostles. . But this 
Advocate for received errors gives no proof whatever that Christ 
and the Apustles did not quote from the Hebrew. And yet a few. 
quotations will show that Christ and the Apostles quoted from 
the Hebrew only. 

Jobn ch. ii. 17. SHrog rod cixov cou xarépaye we, is a quotation 
from . Psalm lIxix. 10. MNODN “WY FIND %, “for the zeal- of 
thine house hath eaten me up.”. Luke xxiii. 46. from Psalm 
Xxxi. 5. THI WPDN TPI. Chap. xx. 17.. from Psalm cxvii. 22. 
OMAN WITT WNW MD ION IAN, “ the stone which the builders 
refused, is become the head of the corner.” In these passages the 
Septuagint agree with the Hebrew; we have therefore authority 
_ to say that, so far, they are quoted from the Hebrew. 

In the following passages we find, that the quotations are made 
from tbe Hebrew verbatim, and not from the Septuagint. Matt.’ 
xxvil. 46. "HA, HAI, Aepad caBaydevi. Psalm xxii. 1. ON 
‘naw m5, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me.”: 

But the latter clause of this first verse in the Septuagmt is not: 
only, inconsistent with the Hebrew, but, with the whole tenor of | 
the. Christian religion. It stands thus in the Hebrew, PpY¥T: 
TONY MAT Nywrn, “Why art thou so far from helping me, 
and from the words of my roaring?’ But the Septuagint, paxpay’ 
ams. tis cwmTyplas pov of Agyo trav mapaxroparov pov.“ The words’ 
of my transgressions are far from my salvation.” Abundance of 
reference might be given, but these are sufficient to prove that 
Christ and the Apostles quoted from the Hebrew on/y, and never. 
from the Septuagint. Indeed it is truly absurd to suppose that . 
native Hebrews should have been in the habit of quoting Greek, 
’ to people who did not understand a word of Greek, in order to - 
convince the Hebrew nation, that Christ was the Messiah foretold 
by.the Patriarchs and the Prophets in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The reader will see what credit can be given to this critic in 
hie, positive declaration, where he says, “ But the circunrstance 
which. affixes, as it were, the seal of authority to the accuracy’ 
‘of the Septuagint version is, its being quoted by our Saviour and 
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the inspired writers of the New Testament.” He.is evidertly 
altogether unworthy of credit; ‘and | am really ashamed.to waste 
so much precious time on the subject. 
_ The Advocate for received errors (p. 253.) has thonght proper — 
thus to introduce the author of the New Translation. “ 
person whose work is now before us, Mr. John Bellamy, some 
time ago issued proposals for publishing ‘a New Translation of 
the Holy Bible.’ We confess that, from the first, we augured no 
good from them.” ‘ We found too,” be says, “ several specimens 
of his new translation, printed in parallel columns with the cor 
responding texts of the received version. ‘These specimens pet- 
fectly astonished us.” 

It may be necessary here to inform the reader, that at the same 
time that my proposals were published, this very writer had issued 
proposals for a mere reprint of the Old Translation. It surely 
would net have lessened the value of any reprint of the Old 
Translation, to have given the correct meaning of the following 
verses, amongst others, in those passages which occasioned 80 
much astonishment to him : such as, 


O.tp TRANSLATION. 


. Amos ii. 6. Is evil in the 
city, and the Lord hath not done 
it? 

Jer. iv. 10, Ah, Lord God! 
surely thou hast greatly deceived 
this people and Jerusalem, say- 
ing, Ye shall have peace : 

Ch. xx. 7. O Lord, thou hast 
deceived me, and I was deceiv- 
ed; thou art stronger than I. 


New TRANSLATION. 


Is evil in the city, and. Je- 
hovah hath not requited it? 


Ah, Jehovah God! surely te 
desolation thou hast desolated 
this people and Jerusalem, for 
saying, Ye shall have peace : 

OQ Jehovah, thou hast per- 
suaded me, thus I was per- 
suaded ; strengthen thou me. 


I am truly sorry that this Advocate cannot discuss subjects, 


particularly of this serious and sacred nature, without bitterness ! 
What’ reason can be assigned for the virulent abuse, which he 
heaps on me in every page? I have not spoken against his 
reprint of the Old Translation. But this writer sets out with 
a determined resolution to condemn all-1 have said; though 
he must be sensible that 1 am writing, as I have been for 
twenty-one years, to silence the objections of infidels, who in a 
time of great national trouble, by these very objectiqns, were the 
cause of much danger both to the church and state. Surely he 
ought not to take a part in favor of that description of men, by 
endeavouring to stop the circulation of a translation, which is in- 
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tended to stem the torrent of infidelity, by enabling those who have 
not studied the Hebrew language, to silence the objections which 
have so long been, and which continue to be, advanced against 
the revealed truth. 

Tn p. 262. this AapvocaTF. says, “ The first passage to which 
we shall direct our attention, is Gen. 11. 2), 22. where it has al- 
ways been understood, that woman was formed by the Almighty 
from the side of man. ‘The English translation, agreeing with 
every known translation, states that, after the Lord God had caused 
a deep sleep to fall ;pon Adam, ‘ he took one of his ribs, and 
closed up the flesh instead thereof; and the rib which the Lord 
God had taken from the man, made he a woman, and brought her 
unto the man.” 

I have said, and truly, that this version exhibits an improper 
repetition; when we are told that a deep sleep had fallen on 
Adam, there was no necessity to say, and he sens. The word 
WIT W) tardeemah, rendered a deep sleep, has no such meaning : 
it signifies “an inactive state of mind.” And im this state the 
common version says, God took from him one of his ribs, and 
formed it into a woman. 

The Advocate asserts in the face of the public, that I have 
brought forward the objections of infidels; but he ought at least in 
common liberality, to have stated the reasons why those objections 
were cited. When it is recollected that his credit and profits, as a 
biblical editor, depend on his writing down my translation; his 
motives for such conduct may easily be appreciated by the candid 
public. It surely does appear questionable, that, when an humble 
individual, however illiterate he may strive to make me appear, and 
however despicable the anonymous opprobrium, which he attempts 
to heap on me, may cause some of my countrymen to consider for 
atime my labors to be, the whole purport of my labors, and the 
sacred object they had in view, however imperfectly executed, 
should have been purposely withheld from the attention of the 
reader. ‘his may be a very appropriate way of conducting calumny; 
but it cannot be either a liberal or an impartial mode of executing 
the task of a judicious critic. What possible mutive could induce 
him to pass over in silence the evident and acknowledged reason 
why I have brought forward the oljections of infidels? 1 leave the 
reader to determine. It is repeatedly declared in my work. I 
have done so with a design of silencing for ever the pernicious 
objections of that dangerous set of men. I have said, p. 11. of 
the first part: “ Adinitting it were possible (French deists and infl- 
dels have said) that God had taken out the rib without any pain 
to Adam, what do we gain by this’ or what virtue could have been 
given to the simple bone, by being first made a part in the body of 
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the man? or was man made with an extra rib? did not God kaow 
that in such case he should have a part of bis work to unmahke? 
could not Infinite Wisdom have made the woman of the same 
materials as he made the man f” These, and many other questions 
of a like nature, have been asked by the systematic enemies to 
Christianity. I shall therefore endeavour to lay before the reader 
the understanding which | believe the sacred writer had of this. 
first manifestation of the human form, by attending to the plam 
and rational translation of the original ; which I shali confirm by 
other places of Scripture, where the same word must necessarily 
have the same meaning and application. 

The critic thus proceeds: ‘ Now, says Mr. Bellamy, in this 
place only in all the Scripture is the word J/9¥ tseelaang, render- 
ed tomeana nib. This assertion may be true.” May be true! 
if it be true, why does he not say it is? 1 have said without any 
“may be,” that itis true ; and if it were not, | should have been tok 
of it, no doubt. But though this caviller is constrained, much againet 
his will, to allow that this word never means a vib in any other 
part of Scripture, he says, “ But then it should be remembered 
that all Hebraists and translators, ancient and modern, agree’ thet 
it here does signify a rib; and Mr. Bellamy alone thinks it does 
not.” It is not true that all the ancient Hebraists and translators 
agree that the word 39¥ iseelaanz, here signifies “a rib.” Ori- 
gen, in answer to the assertion of Celsus concerning Eve being 
made from Adam’s rib, says, “ that these things are to be under- 
stood allegorically.” Philo, Eusebius, and St. Austin, say the 
same ; of which afterwards. So that, as to this view of the subject, I 
am not alone. But if all the Hebraists, ancient and modern, were 
of one opinion, that God made Eve from one of the ribs of Adam, 
and had not a single passage in all the Scripture to support such 
an opinion; with one single proof from Scripture that this word 
had a different meaning, and never meant a rib, I would rather be 
alone with such Scriptural proof, than swim down the stream of 
popular opinion without it. Now as he allows it, and it cannot 
certainly be denied, because it cannot be denied that YX tseelaang 
never means a rib 10 any part of Scripture, there is no necessity to 
waste the time of the reader m giving proot; but, for the satisfac- 
tion of the reader, be may turn to the following passages, where 
the same word is translated as I have translated it. Ezek. 
xli, 6.—Exod. xxvi, 26.—2 Sam. xvi. 13.—Exod. xxx. 4.— 
xxxvil. 27. But the Advocate says, “ ‘There is a complete 
absence of every word in the Hebrew corresponding to the 
pronoun relative ‘ whose.’ But the translators have frequently 
rendered the ) by the pronouns relative, who, which; also 
the genitive of these two pronouns, whose, and tle accusative 
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guhom. I do not say that this passage and some others may not 
be amended; perhaps this consummate Hebraist, in some future 
article, may give us some information on this subject. But I will 
say, [ have evidently shown that the passage, as it now stands in 
the received translation, is incorrect, and that the sense I have given 
is consistent with the obvious meaning of the Hebrew. 
In p. 264. this caviller fiods fault because | have referred to Numb. 
KXili. 18. for the word Mp" vayikkach, and says, “ but in fact he has 
e@ some mistake, for in the only passage,” Numb. xxiii. 18. 
‘‘ where he affirms that the word occurs in the sense of 
‘ brought,’ it so happens that it does not occur at all.” I[t is 
really a loss of time to follow him in all his trifling remarks; but 
I mention this as a proof of his strong prejudice. It surely is not ua- 
known to any pesson possessing even a small knowledge of Hebrew, 
that the word Mj» yskkach, means brought. If this writer be not 
acquainted with it, he should go to his lexicon, and if he be, he is 
the more to be blamed for not admitting it. But had he read as - 
far as the 28th verse, he would have found the word Mp" “ ia 
the sense of brought.” So that instead of the verse 18. an error 
has been made in the correction of the press; the figure 1 should 
have been a 2, the reference should have been to ver. 28. 
But the Advocate goes yet more confidently to werk. In 
p- 264. he says, “ But Mr. Bellamy boldly flies in the fave of alt 
these authorities, affirms that he understands more of Hebrew thas 
was understood by those concerned in framing former versions, 
and that he alone can give the true sense, where they are all fallen 
into the grossest errors.” . 1 must for once condescend to answer hina 
in his own language, by plainly saying this assertion is utterly false. I 
bave never, in any part of my writings, affirmed what he accuses 
me of, viz. that “ I understand more of Hebrew than was under- 
_stood by those concerned in framing former versions,” or that “I 
alone can give the true sense where they are fallen into the grossest 
errors.” The editor of the Quarterly Review ought to be more 
cautious in the admission of such “ unmeaning trash” into the 
pages of his publication. The business of anonymous criticisin 
is of itself sufficiently objectionable ; there 1s no occasion to rene 
der it more despicable, by making it the vehicle of calumny and 
falsehood. 

. “ The title page,” says the ADVOCATE for the errors in the © 
common version, “ is inaccurate.” The reader, | think, will evi- 
dently see, that uo remark this interested writer has made is accu- 
rate. He says, “ It is called the Holy Bible newly translated 
from the original Hebrew. Now the term Holy Bible includes 
the Old and New Testaments; and as only the Old Testament is 
written uy Hebrew, it is only that part of the Holy Bible whieh 
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can be translated from the original Hebrew.” But l ask the um 

rejudiced reader, if I be not correct? Is not the old Testament 
Holy Bible? or, if he please, a Holy Book? Does he not know 
that the Jews themselves call the Hebrew Bible, the Holy Bible? 
Does he not know that the New Testament is a distinct Holy Book 
from the Hebrew Bible, and that it would be improper to call any 
two books written im different languages, one book ; and to be thus 
made one book by the labor of the bookbinder? I grant it isa 
common school-boy term to call the Holy Bible, which is trans- 
lated from the original Hebrew, the O/d Testament: but this 
term is indefinite ; there are many old testaments on various sub- 
jects; but there is only onE Hoty Bisve, or Hoty Boox, 
translated from the original Hebrew; and one Hoty Boox, 
which, for the sake of distinction, we call ‘“‘ The New Testament 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” This word J'estament, is 
applied to the will of a person who leaves this world, and therefore 
very properly called the New Testament ; but the reader will see 
that there is a necessity for its explanation by the words, ‘ of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” or it might have been mistaken 
for some other testament. I shall therefore contimue to call the 
Hebrew Bible, or a translation of it, The Holy Bible, or The 
Holy Rook ; and the subsequent of the Scriptures, as the transla- 
tors have done, The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

The Reviewer proceeds: ‘“ Mr. Bellamy has made another dis- 
covery of the sense.” Gen. i1. 25. “ it is said, that Adam and Eve 
when first created were both naked ; but in a state of imuocence, in 
which they then were, ‘ were not ashamed.’ ‘This is the sense in 
which the words have been understood by all translators and inter- 
preters, ancient and modern, whose opinion on the passage is record- 
ed. But. says Mr. Bellamy, all this has arisen from a mistake; the 
word QYYW gnaroumim, which has been rendered ‘ naked,’ ought 
to be rendered ‘ prudent ;’ and accordingly he translates the pas- 
sage, ‘now they were both of them prudent, the man and his wife.’” 
To this | answer, It is not true, that ‘ this is the sense in which 
the words have been understood by ull translators and interpreters, 
ancient and modern, whose opinion on the passage is recorded.” 
And from this assertion, the reader will see that the writer of this 
article has either not read my first part, or if he should have read it, 
states what he knows to be false. I have shown on the third chap- 
ter, that Celsus, one of the first opposers of the Gospel, treats 
with levity the history of Adam’s formation, and of that of Eve 
from his ub; of the commands that were given them, and of the 
serpent’s cunning, in being able to evade the effect of those 
gommands. Origen, in answer to him, says, that he does not treat 
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the subject with candor, but hides what he ought to have made 
known, viz. that all this was to be understood in a figurative sense, 
not giving the reader the words, which would have convinced him 
that they were spoken allegorically.” And he concludes by ob- 
serving, that “it is not reasonable to deny to Moses the possession 
of truth under the veil of allegory, which was then the practice of 
all the eastern nations.” Cont. Cels. 1. iv. p. 189. This is the 
recorded opinion of Origen. | 
Eusebius says, ‘ that there were two sorts of Jews, the learned 
and the unlearned. ‘The learned were confined to the contemplas 
tion of a more refined philosophy, and the interpreters explained 
to them the figurative sense.” This he confirms by the authority 
of Aristobulus and Philo, and by the constant practice of that 
strict sect of the Jews, the Essenes, who always followed this 
allegorical manner of expounding; which was, in the days of Art 
stobulus, one hundred and fifty years before Christ, called ancient.” 
Prep. Evang. |. viii. ‘This is the recorded opinion of Eusebius. 
Philo says, ‘“‘ It is a manifest proof of ignorance to suppose 
that God really was employed six days in the production of things. 
Vid. Sixt. Senens. Biblioth. 1. v. p. 338. And Origen, Orig, 
Philocal. c.i. p. 12. says, “ What rational man will believe that God, 
like a husbandman, planted a garden, and in it a real tree of life, 
to be tasted? or that the knowledge of good and evil was to be 
obtained by eating the fruit of another tree? And as to God’s 
walking in the garden, and Adam’s hiding himself from him among 
the trees; no man can doubt that these things are to be under- 
stood figuratively, and not literally, to signify certain mysteries, or 
recondite senses.” Here we have the recorded opinion of Philo. 
- St. Austin, in the preface to his twelve books on the literal inter- 
pretation of the first three chapters of Genesis, says, “ No Chris- 
tian will say that they are not to be understood figuratively, when 
he recollects that the Apostle declares, how all these things hap- 
pened to them in a figure.” See more at large in the first part of 
my Bible. This is the recorded opinion of St. Austin. 
.. What is to be thought of the writer of this article, who has 
thus committed himself before the public? what degree of 
credit can be given to any man who puts forth falsehoods, so 
easily detected? I leave it to the impartial judgment of the read- 
ers of this answer, and of my work. I shall now proceed to show; 
as I promised, what the Critic understands about “ the peculiarities 
of idiom, and the niceties of construction ;” by which he wishes to 
impress the mind of the public with a respect for his great depth 
in the knowledge, not the common grammatical knowledge, but 
the high critical knowledge of the Bible Hebrew. But this, I 
suppose, will be called “ nonsense, ignorance, incapability, daring 
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perversion of truth,” &c. by the ADVOCATE and every interest 
ed Bible publisher. . 

I have said concerning the word DY guaarom, that the self-same 
word cannot signify both naked and crafty : the Advocate for received 
errors says, “ When however he asserts that the same word cannot 
signify both naked and crafty, he asserts what is contradicted by 
evidence. ‘That the word before us O°, with or without the servile },. 
does really signify ‘ naked,’ is placed beyond all possible doubt, m a 
number of passages, in which, to substitute the sense of prudent or 
crafty, would wholly destroy the meaning. For mstance, at Job 1. 
21. * Naked (O°) came I owt of my mother’s womb, &c. What 
would be thought of the passage if thus translated, Prudent 
came | out?” &c. Again, Job xxiv. 7. in the description of the 
wicked, ‘They cause the naked (OVW) to lodge without clothing.’ 
What would be the sense of these passages, if prudent were 
substituted for naked?” I will tell this specious Hebraist, who is 
so grossly ignorant of the Hebrew, in one word—NONSENSB! 
for nonsense they certainly would be. © In this we perfectly agree; 
but this agreement will give me an opportunity of showing this 
writer, what attaimments he has made conceming “ the peculiarities 
of idiom, and the niceties of construction.” 

If I were to translate in the random manner _adopted by this 
self-sufficient Critic, without any attention to the various ap- 
plication of words according to orthography, or the “ micety 
of construction,” of which he boasts, I could supply bimy 
with sufficient evidence to prove the converse of his propo- 
sition, that, as the word OMY graaruum, (not OY, which 
he bas taken for the same word,) does really signify prudent, 
to substitute the sense of ‘ naked,” would wholly destroy 
the meaning. For example, Psal. xvin. 3. ‘“ They have taken 
crafty counsel against the people.” What would be thought of 
the passage if thus translated, “ They have taken NAKED 
counsel?” Again, Gen. iti. 1. Now the serpent was NAKED.— 
Job v. 12. He disappointeth the devices uf the NAKED.— Prov. 
uu. 16. Bat a NAKED man covereth shame. Ver. 23. 4 NAKED 
man concealeth knowledge—Ch. xiv. 8. The wisdom of the 
NAKED ts to understand his way? &c. I might then, with a boaste 
jag finish to these remarks say, in the words of this writer, “ It were 
endless to cite passages of this description, in which the undoubted 
sense of the word is prudent or crafty.” This will be sufi- 
cient to convince the reader, that this gentleman does not um 
derstand “ the peculiarities of idiom, and the niceties of construc- 
Roa,” in the Hebrew. a 
'  ‘Jhas writer has copied the word O° gnaarem from the lead 
con, as.all do who pretend to understand the Hebrew without attead- 
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ing to the orthography of the language. And if this were allowed, or 
had ever been so understood by modern or ancient Jews, there then 
indeed would be no certainty im the language; and the commands 
which God gave, might be made to have a double meaning, as he 
contends. Butif the language be understood as it is with vowels 
in all properly printed Hebrew Bibles, it becomes the most cer- 
tain language in the world. I need not enlarge on the notion of 
the sacred language having been given without vowels, to be per- — 
fected, or made certain in its application, by the wisdom of man ;- 
so that IAW shaubar, which means “ broken,” 1 Kings xui. 28. 
could not be known from AW sheber, “corn,” Gen. xlit. 1— 
“It dobeer, “ speak,” Deut. v. 1. from “24 deber, ** a pesti- 
Tence,” Hab. iii. 5. And so it is in all the words throughout the 
Scripture, the consonants being the same in each, there would be 
no possibility of knowing whether the word meant broken, or corm 
—speak, or pestilence. This is the depth of this gentleman’s 
knowledge in Hebrew : now for the proof. 
The word O°W gnaarom, has but one root, according to Taylor 

Parkhurst, Levi, and others; and I find that the ) inserted, making 
a fourth letter, does not form another root : this is the reason why 
I have said that those, who place the word under a different radix, 
are wrong. But this intemperate writer in his customary way of 
abuse says, ‘“ He (Bellamy) boldly affirms they are wrong, as if 
he thought that his own would bear down every other authority.” 


*,* Having inserted the articles of Mr. Hailes, Mr. Leo, and 
geveral other communications, in opposition to Mr. Bellamy, we 
think it our duty to insert his defence of his work. However. wé 
may agree with the Quarterly Review in some of its statements, 
we must declare our belief, that Mr. B. is firmly persuaded of 
the great truths of Revelation, zealously attached to the orthodox 
principles of the Church of England, and that he is -sincerely 
convinced that he is essentially supporting the cause of both im 
hig new translation. That work is open to all the severity of criti- 
cism, of which he has received an ample share, particularly in 
the article to which he has now replied. Of his work we ean 
only say, Valeat quantum valere potest: If one im a hundred 
passages of his version should he hereafter received, he will have 
conferred a signal service on Biblical criticisms if not, bis work 
will soon be consigned, in vicum vendentem thus, et odores, et 
piper, et guicquid chartis amicitur ineptis. We shall only add, 
that we shall readily admit any fair and temperate discussion 08 


either side.—Epir. 
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No. V.—[Continued from No. XXXIV. p. 361.] 


XXIII. In a note on Cowley’s Davideis, there occurs a read- 
ing of a line in Claudian, which is remarkable, as being in a style 
of versification the very reverse of Claudian’s: “ crastina venture 
éxspectantes gaudia prede.” Claud. Pros. 1. 1. ult. The common 
reading is “ spectantes.” 

XXIV. Heyne, on Virg. Ain. 1. 738, “Tum Bitie dedit in- 
crepitans,” observes, ‘ Bitias Punicum nomen, quod et alibi oc- 
currit.” An oversight: Bitras figures as a Trojan in the conflict 
at the gates of New ‘Troy in the ninth book. See 1x. 672 et 
seqq. 708 et seqq. x1. 396. Bitias and Biddes occur, indeed, in 
other authors as Punic names. See Sil. Ital. 11. 409. and Ru- 
Sle note. Silius understood Virgil in the same manner as 

eyne. 

XXV. In the Quarterly Review, No. XV. p. 404, art. Electa 
Tentamina Schol. Edin. “ Afferat, O Britones” is objected to on 
the score of quantity. Is the quantity of this word determined ? 
Juvenal has “nec Brittones unquam,” (Sat. xv.) but some read 
« Teutones.” Addison writes, “ Britonumque heroa_ pererrat.” 

XXVI. Ib. p. 395. “The Italian composers in Latin verse 
abound, however, with these barbarisms, not scrupling to elide 
one diphthong before another.” When the modern canon on this 
subject was first mentioned to the author, a line of Virgil, (Georg: 
iv. 342.) occurred to him: “ Ambz auro, pictis incincte pellibus 
ambe.” 

- X XVII. Porson, on Eurip. Pheen. 16, saldwy é¢ olxous dpoévoy 
xowvoviay, observes: “ xowavlay, consuetudinem, ouidiay, ait Mus- 
gravius, male. Sensus est, ut ipse et ego communes liberos habere- 
mus; ut tpse ex me liberos procrearet.” To the passages from the 
Greek poets, which he subjoins, may be added, Virg. Ain. 11, 
789. ‘ Jamque vale, et nati serva communis amorem.” 


XXVIII. The god Oceanus, in the Prometheus of Aischylus, 
thus begins on entering : } 


"Hx dorms tepee xeAcvdov 

Biapenpapevos rods oe, Ipounbed, 

Tov mrepuywxy Tévd" olwvoy 

yan orolov &reo edidyav. Prom. 292, ed. Blomf, 
Blomf. in Gloss. “Ivapy. Voluntate solu. beajpars tua. Schol. 
B. Southey has employed the same fiction (I know not whence 
derived) in his Vision of the Maid of Orleans, Part 111. 
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coer Theodore 
Drove with an angel’s will th’ obedient bark. 


So also in the Curse of Kehama, vit. St. 2. 


An angel’s head, with visual eye, 

Thro’ trackless space, directs its chosen way ; 
Nor aid of wing, nor foot, nor fin, 

Requires to voyage o’er the obedient sky. 


X XIX. Southey, in his preface to Amadis of Gaul, p. xvii. 
says: ‘ It is dangerous to attempt subjects which have been enno- 
bled by a great master. Even the Greek Tragedians were not 
equal to the task of dramatising the characters of Homer: they 
could not bend the bow of Mzonides. ‘Ihey teach us to despise 
Ajax, and dislike Ulysses ; for they attribute nothing but cunning 
to the one, and brutal courage to the other.” ‘his passage betrays 
an inaccuracy not unfrequent with our author, who, with con- 
siderable abilities and very extensive reading, combines a precipi- 
tancy and warmth of temper which sometimes leads him into 
error. Without disputing the justice of the last observation as 
far as relates to the character of Ulysses, surely the impression 
which the Ajax of Sophocles Jeaves on the mind with regard to 
its hero, is very different from Southey’s representation. 

XXX. Brunck, in a note on Soph. Aut. 909, seqq. wéoig pev 
aY pot, xarbavdvros, aAAOS qv, x. 7. A. refers to Herodotus (111. 
119) for a passage containing a similar argument. Add Eurip. 
Iph. Aul. 485, seqq. 

ti BovAcwas yap; od yamous eEasperous 

aAAous AdBorw’ ay, el yapwy inelpouas ; 

GAN dmorecas AdeAgav, dv pw’ Hxsor’ Evony, 
“Edévyny tAwpat, To xaxdy dyt} tayabou ; ; 

XXXII. In the ninth book of Quintus Calaber, 1. $58, we 

read O78 Gre dy Aijpvov xlov, 402 xab dyrpoy xosAov 

Aaiveoy —— —_—_____—__—_- —_- 

For xiov Rhodoman conjectures fxavov or ixoyvro; Tychsen reads 
Zuvoy. (For this information, as well as for the citation, and another 
which will hereafter occur from the same author, I confess myself 
indebted to the British Review.) May not the original reading 
have been, Of 8 dre dy Aijuvdv re xab dyrpoy xoidoy Txovrof ‘There isa 
want of harmony, as well in the emendations as in the original 
reading, which ill befits, at least, an imitator of Homer. 
'* XXXII. It has been stated that the proverb, “ Ineidit in 
Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim,” which had often been quoted, 
although its origin was unknown, was discovered in an obscure 


poem.of. the middle ages, called the Alexandreis, where tite fol- 
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lowing words occur, in an apostrophe to Darius king of Persia, 
when flying from Alexander after the battle of Arbela : 


hostes incurris dum fugis hostem : 
Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim, 
A writer in the Monthly Magazine for June last, p. 400, has 
uoted the exact words from the Tristia or Ex Ponto of Ovid. 

XXXII. In an oracle quoted by Herodotus, v. 92. occurs the 
line, Kuweros Heridyc, BacsAets xAeivoio Koplviou where Wesseling 
Observes, “ Minime refert, eligaturne xAsivoso Kopivbov, aut xAssTot0.” 
The latter, however, is more Homeric. 

XXXIV. On the line in the Medea of Euripides, (476) towrd 
a, ws Ioacw ‘EAAnvwv d00i— Porson observes: “ Hic locus ab an- 
tiquis ub sigmatismum notatus est, quanquam sigina sepius repe- 
titur in Iph. ‘T. 772. 15 capa cwooas, tods Adyous cworeis éxol. Nec 
parcius in Sophocl. Cid. T. 1481. ws rac abergas racde ras buds 
xeeas, et ejusdem fabule 425. quem laudat Marklandus ad Iph. 
T. 1068.” ‘The other line referred to in the Q¢dipus Tyrannus 
runs thus: é0° tiodoes col re xa) Trois cois rexvors. $t may be ob- 
served, however, that in none of these are the sigmas so ‘close 
together, or their effect so unimpeded by the intervention of other 
consonants, as in the first part of the line in the Medea. 

XXXV. We read in Horace— 


Nec, si resurgat centimanus Gyges. Lib. 11. Od. xviir. 14. 
Testis mearum centimanus Gyges 














Sententiarum Lib. 111. Od. 1v. 69. 
Constanti juvenem fide 
Gygen Lib. 115. Od. vit. 5. 








How is this difference of quantity to be accounted for? 

XXXVI. It was an observation of Varro, that Virgil’s descrip- 
tions of the morning, in the AZneid, generally contain something 
of an allusion to the events which are to happen in the course of 
the ensuing day; that they are, as it were, tinged with its character- 
istic coloring. He instances the passage in which the morning on 
which Dido dies for love is described : 


Et jam prima novo spargebat lumine terras | 
Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile. /En. 1v. 584. 


[ owe this information to the English life of Virgil prefixed ta 
yden’s translation.) There is an instance.in the eleventh book 
Which perhaps more fully agrees with Varro’s idea. The day apy 
ig for the burial of the slain in the two hostile armies-opens 
hus: 
Aurora interea miseris mortalibus almam 


Extulerat lucem, refarens opera atque labores. x1. 188. 
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The effect, at least, is such as agrees with the hypothesis. Per- 
haps also the unusually expanded description in the twelfth book 
is intended by its solemnity to accord with the ensuing descriptions 
of “pride, pomp, and circumstance,” and the imposing ceremony 
of the compact. 


Postera vix.summos spargebat lumine montes 
Orta dies ; quum primum alto se gurgite tollunt 
Solis equi, lucemque elatis naribus efflant : 
Campum ad certamen, &e,—x11. 113. 


Where, by the way, may be discovered the origin of Claudian’s 
well-known “ Sol, qui flammiferis,” &c. 

XX XVII. Blomfield, in his Glossary on the Septem contra 
Thebas of AEschylus, 343, 344, (dowayal 32, diadpopav dualnoves) 
bat among other passages, Alceus ap. Stob. xcv. p. 387, 

ri. p. 184. *Agyadrdov mevia, xaxdy doneren “A péyav Bamvnos 
Aad apayavie ovv aderga. I forget, whether, in any of his ob- 
servations on similar passages in ASschylus, he has referred to the 
reply of the Andrians to Themistocles, when, in order to persuade 
them to submit to a contribution, he told them that the Athenians 
brought with them two powerful deities, Persuasion and Necessity ; 
to which, according to Herodotus, they replied, “as xara Adyoy 
— Eoav dpa ai’ Abivas peyderas te nad eddaluoves, xad Gediv sepyorcy Hxory 
eu: Exes ’Avdplous ye elven yewmelyas és Ta piylora dvqxovras, 
Beovds Sv0 aypyorous oun ExAclwe oGemy THY V¥rOV, AAA’ aied GsAcywpeey, 
Tleviny re xad’Aunyaviny' xed rouréey trav Gedy bxnBorous covTas "AvO8pious, 
ov Sarew xpquara. Herod. viit. 111. There is a curious parallel 
to this reply recorded in moder history. ‘The old rebels in 
Henry the Ejighth’s time felt themselves beyond all doubt fully 
justified in their insurrections when they told the Duke of Norfolk 
that ‘ Poverty was their captain, the which, with his cousin Ne- 
cessity, had brought them to that doing.’” Quarterly Review. 

XXXVIIT. Is it possible that the epithet ruxvéxrepos in the pas- 
sage of Sophocles, Cid. Col. 17, 18. xuxvérrepos 8" Eow xar’ abroy 
ssoronove’ anidves, may refer to something in the subject of it, so 
as to answer to Homer’s suxivd wrepa Severas drwy (Od. v. 53)? 

XX XIX. Livy (xxx. 30.) thus describes the first meeting of 
Annibal and Scipio, at the conference which preceded the battle 
of Zama. ‘ Paulisper alter alterius'conspectu, admiratione mutua 
prope attoniti, conticuere. Tum Annibal prior,” &c. The writer 
extracted from a periodical work the following account: “ Lord 
Wellington arrived at Paris on the 5th of May (1814). He met 
Blacher for the first time at a great ball, who was there presented 
to him. They are said to have bowed, and looked for some time 
at each other, without speaking, aud afterwards conversed for tem 
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minutes,” The reader will perhaps be reminded of the description 
of Homer, the great master of real life : 

Abrap tne) rooios xal edyrdos EF spov evo, 

ros Aapdavidys TIpiapos batwad’ ’Axsarer, 

Soros env, olds Ta’ Ozo1rs yao avra Ewxes. 

aurap Aaybayidny TIplapov badualey ’Aysrdsug, 

eloogdwy of t ayabjy, xal pidov dxovwy. 
adrap ere) rapmycay &5 &AAHAOUS dpdwres, 
‘ov wedregos Mpooeeime, X.T. A. 

: Il. xxiv. 628. 

XL. To the passages adduced as parallel by a writer in. 
No. xxx. of this Journal (pp. 205, 206.) to Longinus’s 
duaprny. edyevés, add the following, from Dryden’s lines on the 
death of Oldham the poet : 

A noble error, and but seldom made, 
_When poets are by too much force betray’d. 

XLI. In the Diosemea of Aratus, |. 102. (Class. Journ. No. 

XXXII. p. 48.) we read 


id TE FOAAR 











eAxopevory vehewv Equbpaiveras aAAoUEY ZAAR® 


Quere épubalveras? eguéatvero 8 alwars yaie, Hom. ll. x. 484. Uowp, 
xxI. 2I. (ed. Ernest.) The latter form certainly appears to be 
more analogical. 
- XLII. "Oxws 8: AdBos rid trav vicwv, ws Exdoryy alpzovres 
of PapBaros toayhvevov rods dvbpwrous’ caynvevoucs de tovde Tov Todmov" 
drip avipis apamevos rig yergds, x bardoans ris Bopytns em) rhv voriny 
Bijxoves, xal irara did maons ths varou Bieoyovras eExOnpevovres rods 
&vipmmovs. Herod. vi. 31, describing the conquest of some of 
the Grecian islands by the troops of Darius. Compare with this 
the following extract from the Quarterly Review, No. xxxv. 
p. 66. “ ‘Tippoo Saib’s conduct to the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Coorg was, if possible, still worse ; his army laid waste with fire 
and sword all the open parts of the country, and the ruined inhabi- 
tants betook themselves to the woods. Here they were surrounded, 
and the troops, contracting the circle, beat up the country before 
them as if dislodging the game; and by these means closing in 
on the great mass of population, amounting to about 70,000, 
drove them, like a herd of cattle, to Seringapatam.” Iam not 
certain that the same practice is not recorded of Jenghiz Khan. . 
XLII. Tippoo’s capricious innovations in the names of 
cycles, years, and months, weights and measures, towns, offices, 
&c. are compared in the same article (on Col. Wilks’s Sketches 
of the South of India) to the similar ones of the French de: 
mocracy, which took place about the same time. ‘They may also 
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be paralleled by those of Clisthenes of Sicyon, recorded in 
Herodotus (v. 68.) and by the new names imposed on months by 
some of the Roman emperors. ne 

XLIV. Among the imitations of Strada’s Nightingale, several o 
which are noticed in the Classical Joarnal, No. xxx11r. p. 180, 
3s one by Ford the dramatist, occurring in his tragi-comedy of the 
Lover’s Melancholy. It may be observed of the original poem 
of Strada, that it is not much in the style of Claudian, of whom 
it is a professed imitation. 

XLV. Mr. T. Taylor, in a note on the concluding fragment of 
his Orphic Remains, (Classical Journal, No. xxx111. p. 163.) 
Xaopa xal piya yarwa medwpiov Bba xal ida,” observes that ac- 
cording to Aristotle seAwpicy is an ancient word, “ which affords an 
argument in favor of the great antiquity of these Orphic remains.” 
On which it may be observed, that this argument will not carry their 
antiquity farther than the age of Homer (perhaps about B. C. 865, 
according to what seems the most correct system of chronology), 
if indeed they were not composed long after; for weAdgioy 1s a 
common word in Homer. The antiquity of the Orphic remains, 
therefore, must stand upon other arguments. 

XLVI. ‘Let it be remembered to the poet’s honor, that his 
vengeance ceased with the life of Cleon. Iu the Clouds, he ob- 
serves with honest pride, 


1 struck the living Cleon to the heart, 
When all his pomp of greatness was upon him ; 
But never spurn’d [ at his lifeless corse.” 


Quarterly Rev. No. xvi. p. 149. art. Translations of Four 
Comedies of Aristophanes. 
The original passage runs thus : 

XAYO Ev TOLOUTOS AVI wy woINTHS, OD NOPD, 

ob) tas Unta Lamaray, ds xal Tels Tavr’ eicayuv, 

AAN’ del xasvas ideas eiopepwv cogifopas 

ovdey AAAnAaICI Guolas, xal maoas debsas. 

Os peryiotoy ova KAéwv’ txaic’ ts tiv yarrépa, 

xouxer soabbis y) emenginon y alta xeipneven. 

| Aristoph. Nub. 545, ed. Brunck, 

The meaning of xssévp here, as pointed out by the context, is 
* overthrown,” i.¢. made the object of ridicule by my satire 
answering to grass’ és ryv yaotepe in 1.549. The object of “Ani- 
stophanes in this passage is not to assert his own magnamnity in 
sparing either a dead ora fallen enemy, but to demoustrate his 
exemption from a prevailing fault of the comic poets of the time, 
that of introducing the same subject over and over agai to the 
public under a different form. ‘* Having once,” says he, “ ex- 
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sed Cleon to ridicule by making him the subject of a comedy, 

id never afterwards recurred to the subject :” which proceeding be 
contrasts with that of his contemporaries, who had wearied the 
‘public with the repetition of Hyperbolus and other characters. 
(551, et seqq.) Besides that Aristophanes has actually assaibed 
Cleon with posthumous ridicule in the Ranz, |. 569, where one of 
the xavdoxeorgias, accusing Bacchus (disguised as Hercules) ef 
having on a former occasion defrauded her, says— is 29. xeAerov 
tov moootaryy KaAstwva por. Where Brunck observes: ‘Cleon et 
Hyperbolus (Hyperbolus is mentioned in conjunction with Cleon 
in the sume passage) e vivis excesserant, quando acta hec fabula. 
Hos facete comicus cguponarum patronos apud inferos facit.” 

XLVIL. Demosthenes, in his oration on the crown, recapitu- 
lating some of the actions of the Athenian people, speaks of the 
assistance afforded by them to the Thebans and the Corinthians 
against Lacedemen, a little subsequent to the Peloponnesian war, 
in the following terms: éi£gaere sis ‘AAlaprov, xa) mdAw, od *woAAais 
ipepais Uorepoy, eis Kepidey. On which Stock observes (ed. Oxon. 
1807, p. 54.) ‘ Prope Haliartum—ad manus ventum est.— Mex 
(ov moAAais fégais Uorepov) cum Agesilao, quem clade ista perter- 
riti Lacedemonii ab Asia revocaverant, soci Nemszam (Nemeam) 
inter et Corinthum male dimicarunt.” The battle in which Age 
silaus was victor, and which occurred in the same year with that 
referred to by Demosthenes, was fowght near Coronea in Beeotia. 
The one in question happened previous to the return of Agesilaus, 
and shortly after that of Haliartus (0d 2. 7. 6.): Aristodemus was 
the commander of the Spartans. Another victory was indeed 
gained by the Lacedemonians near Corinth subsequent to the 
return of Agesilaus; but in this latter engagement (which more- 
over occurred later than any of the others) Praxitas commanded 
the Lacedemonian force, and the troops opposed to him were 
exclusively Argives and Corinthians. 

XLVIIL. Mr. Kidd, in his late edition of Dawes’s Miscellanea 
Critica, &c. has inserted the Proposals and Specimen of his trans- 
lation of the first book of Milton. He might have quoted in his 
notes the following passage from Newton’s Life of Milton, which, 
as the Life appeared subsequently to the proposals, we must con- 
clude refers to them: “The poem has also been translated into 
several languages, and proposals have been made for translating it 
into Greek.” Of the specimen itself, it may be observed as a 
radical fault, that the style is in a great measure post-Homeric : the 
versification approaches more to that of Homer, but the conclu- 
sion Zijcorre tpicdABi0s &ypal is one which has no precedent in 7 
writer ; the nearest instance 1s perhaps moAAdy yap tywye vewre 
sus, LL xxii. 587. pee ek ie ‘ 
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XLIX. “ Statii Theb. 1.655. Sed guid fando tua tela ma- 
gusque Demoror? exspectant matres, supremague fundunt Vota 
mihi. MS, Cant. tua demoror arma. Atque manus: spectant.” 
Kidd’s Dawes, p. 14, note. Virgil (Ain. x. 30,) has, “ Et tua 
progenies mortalia demoror arma.” Is the latter reading of 
Statius to be established by the passage in Virgil; or are we to 
conclude that the lines in Statius were altered by some transcriber 
after thre passage in Virgil? 

L. ‘(Ov.) Fast. vi. 305° Ante focos olim longis consi- 
dere. scamnis Mos erat scamnis considere longis Edd. Parm. 
1489. Ven. 1497. 1498. 1499.; Ald. 1533.” ib. p. 20, ibid. The 
position of the adjective in this passage, *according to the latter 
feading, may be defended by Virgil, who sometimes, though but 
seldom, places it after its substantive at the end of a line. Ain. 
viit. 662. scutis protecti corpora longis. In opposition to the 
passage in Ovid, may be quoted, Ain. vit. 175,6.—hic, ariete 
czeso, Perpetuis soliti patres considere mensis.* 

' LL. «CC. V. Flaccus vs. 229.  Vidit eques, densa spargens 
hastilia dextra.” ib. p. 2%.ibid. Is not “ densa” the proper reading 
here ? 

LIT. “ Ausonius; Furca tricornigera specie penultima sum 

.” ib. p. 23. ibid. Quere “ tricornigera ?” 
- LIT. Professor Monk, on Eurip.. Hipp. 612, seqq. & Zed, 
ti BY, xiPdyAov avdodross xaxdv, x. 7. A. has quoted a similar passage 
from Milton. We may add, from Ariosto, the following com- 
plait of the disappomted Rodomonte : 

Perche fatto non ha l’ alma Natura, 

Che senza te potesse nascer |’ uomo, 
Come s’ innesta per umana cura 
L’ un sopra I altro il pero, il sorbo, e’l pomo ? 

| - Orland. F. Canto xxvii. St. cxx. 

LIV. Among the liberties in which some modern Latin poets 
of former ages have indulged themselves, under the idea that 
they were authorised by the classics, may be reckoned the use 
of huic and cui as dissyllables. Thus Casimir : 
certam cui posuit domum 
Virtus, huic nunquam paterne | 

Fumus erit lacrymosus aula. Lib. rv. Od. xv. 22. 
dubiusque belli : 

Fluctuat pontus, cui militares 
Instruat undas. Lib. 1. Od. 1v. 18. 











* If Ovid placed the adjective at the end, it was to avoid the position 
of @ before seumnis, En. 
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So also in a Latin poem of Dr. Watts’s : 


Stet juxta Casimirus, huic nec parcius ignem 
Natura indulsit, nec Musa armavit alumnum. 
And so in a bymn in the Roman.Catholic service, ‘“ Pange lingua 
gloriosi,” generally ascribed to Claudianus Mamercus, who florished 
about the conclusion of the fourth century. 
Cui Laus est et Potestas 
Per eterna secula. ad fin, 
LY. Eurip. Pheen. 159. 
Taxergopos yap mavres AlrwAol, rexvoy, 
royyais T° AxovTioTioss evo TOY OTATOS. 
Is there, in this particular notice of the AStolians, any tacit refer- 
euce, such as were not unfrequent in the writings of the Greek 
tragedians, to the misfortune sustained by the Athenian arms in 
fEtolia, from the darts of the native enemy, B. C. 426, in the 
sixth year of the Peloponnesian war ? 
_ LVI. * Ait porro (Corsinius in Fast. Att.) lege et moribus obti- | 
nuisse, ut, si Eponymus qui fuerit, concioni non interesset, scil. 
aut morbo impeditus, aut defunctus, aut abrogatus, tum preesidere 
soleret ex ceteris vill. Archontibus unus, cujus adeo nomen 
Psephismatibas, et monumentis publicis eodem jure et ritu pra 
poneretur, quo illius prascribebatur, qui primarius Archon fuit, 
atque eo munere perpetuo fungebatur.” ‘Taylor, Pref. ad Ora- 
tiones de Cor. Oxon. 1807, p. xliv. Does this m any degree 
tend to illustrate the use of the title High-Priest in Josephus and 
the New Testament ? 
LVIT. The following are instances, from’Scripture, of a species 
of expression frequent among the Greek tragedians (ayngaicra 
wupi, Eurip. Phoen. 613, &c.) “ A fire not blown shall consume 
him.” Job xx. 26. ‘The mighty shall be taken away without 
hand.” Job xxxiv.20. ‘In whom also ye are circumcised with 
the circumcision made without hands.” Col. 11. 11. Thus also 
“a temple not made by hands.” So Milton: | 


“To blood unshed the rivers shall be turn’d.” 
Par. L. x11. 176. 
LVII. In the passage of Herodotus (1v. 192.) of aygsos av8pes, 
. x.T. A. Wesseling reads, in the concluding place of the sentence, 
dxatdpevora. Is it certain, however, (to speak with proper hesi- 
tation) that Wesseling’s sense of the passage would not require od 


xarapevora? Neither Wesseling nor Schweighaeuser takes any 


notice of the reading xataWevora. : 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME 


ORATIONS ASCRIBED TO CICERO. 
No. IV.—[Continned from No. xxxv. p. 125.] 


Coma prem erm 


ORATIO PRO M. MARCELLO. — 


' Jtaque illam tuam preclarissimam et sapientissimam vocem invitus 
audivi: satis te diu vel naturz vixisse, vel gloriz.* Satis, si ita vis, 
nature fortasse ; addo etiam, si placet, gloria: at, quod maximum 





 _¥ Satis te diu—glorie) Grevius et post eum plures ex paucioribus MSS. 
ediderunt, Satis diu vel nature vizi vel gloria, que scriptura videtur mutatio 
correctoris esse. Nec suspectum nobis est vocabulum dis, quod, semel et 
iterum posthac omissum, tamen §. 27. rursus recurrit, Rivulus autem, unde 
expostulatio ista fluxit, querendus est in narratione vulgi, quam servavit 
Sueton. Cas. c. 86. “ Alii ferunt dicere solitum, non tam sua quam reipub- 
lice interesse, uti salvus esset; se jam pridem potentie glorieque abunde 
adepiwn ; rempublicam, si quid sibi eveniret, neque quietam fore, et aliquante 
deteriore conditione civilia bella subiturum. Nempe talia apta erant 
Geclamatorie facundiz. Sed nature addidit Auctor ex suo ingeniolo, satis 
temere: nam qui modo 54 ztatis annum attigit, nondum nature satisfecisse 
vivendo videtur. Neque ea pare sapientissime vocis in seqq. tam facile 
concedi debuit, quamvis quibusdam horis ita loqui liceat thawiti vitas 

rtzso, 

Pe satis, si ita vis, etc.) Abramus: “ Quoniam difficile fuit querele Cesaris 
Satisfacere, neque Orator solidissimis rationibus poterat occurrere, prudenter ad 
aliud Cesaris dictum confutandum delabitur, ut, ea orationis parte confutata, 
totam sententiam refellisse videatur. Siquidem, ut monet Maximus Ephe- 
sius libello de oppositionibus insolubilibus, operz pretium est, quum aliquid 
hujuamodi fuerit objectum, Judicem ab tasolubili oppositione ad uliam questio~ 
mem abducere. Neque hanc unam artem adhibet Orator, sed etiam incusase 
se Cesarem fingit, quod ille minus, quam par erat, saluti suze provideret, 
Quod idem Maximus monet esse faciendum: Si oppositio insolubilis inciderit, 
retorquenda in adversarium accusatio, ut specie tenus solvisse videamur. Tertio 
Cesarem hortatur, summam ut in vita tuenda adhibeat cautionem: Advere 
sarium exhortans, ut efus curam habere videaris, certa quadam via tract abis oppo- 
sitioném, gue solvi posse non vilebutur. Quarto, quoniam difficile fuit osten- 
dere, Czsarem satis non vixisse vel nature, vel gloriz, tertium adjunxit de 
patria, quod facilius solvi poterat, et a Cesare concedebatur idemtidem 

icente, nun tam sua quam reipubl. interesse, ut ex illius additamenti con- 
Utatione ad alicrum solutionem excurreret. Maximus: Si guid solubile 
opposition: insolubili implicueris, videberis solutionem dedisse, ub eo solubili, guod 
ennexum est, cuspicatus. Possent et alia ex eodem Greco scriptore proferti 
solvendi rationes et methodi, quibus Noster videtur institisse : sed haec satis.” 
VWoum restabat callido Enarratori, ut artem demonstraret in verbisy Omitte 
éstam doctorum hominum prudentiam etc. ne quis suspiciusus urbanain cavilla- 
_ tionem odoraretur, quo facile ducit doctorum hominum prudentia, tamquam ex 

philosophorum libris mutuata. | 
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est, patrie certe parum. Quare omitte, queso, istam doctoram 
hominum in contemnenda morte prudentiam; noli nostro periculo 
sapiens esse. Szpe enim venit ad aures meas, te idem istud nimis 
crebro dicere, satis te tibi vixisse. Credo; sed tum id audirem, si 
tibi soli viveres, aut si tibi etiqm soli natus esses: nunc, quum 
Omnium salutem civium cunctamque rempublicam res tux geste com- 
plexz sint ; tantum abes a perfectione maximorum operum, ut funda- 
menta, que cogitas, nondum jeceris. Hic tumodum tuz vite non 
sabute reipublice, sed zquitate animi definies ? 

Quid, si istud ne glorie quidem tuz satis est? cujus te esse avidis- 
simum, quamvis sis sapiens, nou negabis. Parumne igitur,* inquies, glo- 





Sepe enim venit—nondum jeceris) In eandem, quam modo pulsavit, chor- 
dam relabitur: nam labitur ubique quasi temulentus homo, pon pieeraet 
Hic. adeo post enim nihil aliud affert, quam quod proxime attulit, effatum 
Cesaris, sed variatum commutandi sermonis causa, seu quod sapiens vir, 
quum nimis crebro diceret, ipse scilicet alio atque alio modo dixisse narra- 
batur. In hoc enim genere dictorum nihil addere licet, nihil demere. 
Facilius licuit, per Casarem quidem, quod mox illud, patria certe parum, 
. absurda circumloquutione exprimitur: si ¢ibi soli viveres, aut si tibi etiam soli 
natus esses. In quibus alterum soli, ac deinde geste, delebat bonus Faérnus, 
recto judicio, sed quod etiam §. 4. et 29. adhiberi oportuisset. . Similiter 
vellem illud quoque correxissent Viri doctissimi, omnium salutem—complezre, 
quod balbutire, non Latine-loqui, esse puto. Cesaris potestas cunctam rem- 
publ., immo orbem terfarum, complexu est ; hoc quid sit, assequor: sed quid 
sunt res a Cesare geste, salutem civium et rempubl. complexe ? Exponunt ita: 
Quum propter ea, qu gessisti, ad te unum reducta sint omnia, ct ex tua 
unius vita salus omnium civium cunctaque resp. pendeat.—Que utinam hoc 
ipso modo dixisset Auctor, nec desperatum perfugium quesisset in novis 
phrasibus. In verbis mox, Jantum abes etc. otium nobis fecit Patricius hac 
apposita annotatione: “ Fero, attamen malim fere tantumgue absis: hanc 
enim sententiam his verbis libentius subesse existimem: Quum tua salute 
salus reipubl. contineatur, tu autem tantum absis a perfectione earum rerum, 
quibns respubl. indiget, ut viz fundamenta eorum, que animo destinasti, jeceris ; 
tn cone tu articulo temporis terminum vite tue equitate potius animi tui, quam 
reipubl. necessitate, statues? Quid autem, si legatur: Mazximorum operum, 
que cogitas, ut fundamenta nondum jeceris; item deinde animi tui ? Id sane 
pronomen hoc loco malim, quam infra, ubi sequitur, ne gloria quidem tue.” 
Hec prope omnia scienter monita sunt: at si hunc hominem penitius novis- 
set Vir acutus, vidisset facile, rectiori sententiz ab ipso prelatam esse rotun- 
diorem trajectionem: wut fundamenta, que cogitas, nondum jeceris, Ad 
superiora aliquid notandum superest de vitioso genere loquendi: Credo, sed 
tum id audirem. Nam credo per se plane est audio, probo, persuades mihi: 
quod quum dicitur, nulla adjungi debet talis conditio, tum td audirem, qua 
conditione statim tollitur id, quod acceptum et probatum erat. Ista enim 
sic intelligenda sunt, quasi dicas: Credu; séd id crederem, si verum esset, 

uod videtur esse fulsum: igitur, Credo, sed non credo; Audio sed non audio. 

aullo melius ex gramunatica ratione fuissct : Credo, si tibi soli vivis, si tibdi 
soil nutus es. 

* Parumne igitur—aliquid amplius) ‘ Occurrit tacite objectioni, ne, quum 
Cesarein glorize parum vixisse dicit, res ab eo gestas extenuare videatur; 
et magna prudenitia ex eo ipso, quod non satis magnam gloriam Cesar adhuc 
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riam magnam relinquemus? Immo vero aliis, quamvis multis, satis: 
tibi uni parum. Quicquid enim est, quamvis amplum sit, id certe 
perum est tum, quum est aliquid amplius. Quodsi rerum tuarum 
immortalium, C. Cesar, hic exitus futurus fuit, ut, devictis adversariis, 
rempublicam in eo statu relinqueres,in quo nunc est: vide, queso, 
ne tua divina virtus admirationis plus sit habitura, quam glorie; 
siquidem gloria est illustris ac pervagata multorum et magnorum, vel 
in suos cives, vel in patriam, vel in omne genus hominum, fama meri- 
torum. Hec igitur tibi reliqua pars est ;* hic restat actus ; in hoc 





consequutus fuerit, ejus dignitatem ,et excellentiam mire exaggerat: Ea 
gloria satis esset aliis, quia nemo preter te majorem ea, quam adeptus es, 
potest gloriam sibi comparare. Tibi vero satis non est, cujus est tanta virtus, 
tam generosa indoles, tanta. felicitas, ut ad longe majorem gloriam possis 
pervenire. Ita quidem dicere potuisset, sed multo pressius sententiam con- 
clusit. Prezterea adverte preclarasantitheses: aliis, tibi ; multis, uni; satis, 
parum.” Abramum, ut vides, nulla elegantia aut prudentia Oratoris fefellit ; 
sed duo tamen minuti errores. In priore membro scribendum erat non 
gloriam magnam, sed. magnam gloriam: nam parum propius jungi poscit 
adjectivo, ut satis et nimis; qui frequens ct constans usus est. Posterioribus 
verbis addendum erat pronomen: Tihi enim quicquid, vel, Quicquid enimn— 
id certe (si te bene novi) ¢ibi parum est. Non in universum hec dicta sunt, 
sed de illo uno, qui poete dicitur Nil credens actum, quum quid superesset 
agendum. | 
Vide, queso, etc.) Ineptias meras ! Numquam ita Cicero admirationem dis- 
tinguit a gloria seu laude; quod siis decere se h. I. de Cesare coram ipso 
dicentem putasset, duram loquendi rationem leniisset, opinor, finibus utrius- 
ue rei prudenter ponendis. Nunc misera copula siguidem nobis, in scholam 
ialecticam missis, definitionem gloria affert, qua mil cogitari potest magis 
vulgare et ab h.]. alienum. Hucadjice notationem Scholii: “ Inter admire- 
tionem et laudemmultum interest; miramur etiam mala, landamus beneficia.” 
Ceterum restitui ex plerisque codd. cives post suos, a Grutero et altis extru- 
sum; quod ideo facienduin puto, ne de familia cujusque, de uxore, liberis, 
mentio facta videatur, quos perpetuo usu Latini appellant suos. Non temeré 
autem quisquam ex privatis et domesticis beneficiis colligit illustrem famam 
et gloriam: etsi nonnullos scimus pietate in suos cognomen et popularemt 
admirationem meruisse, v. c. Proculeius ille, nolus in fratres animi paterni. 
Sic vero ex alia parte sine nostra culpa laborat oratio, siquidem jam molesta 
tautologia nascitur, in suos cives, in patriam. , 
_ * Hac—reliqua pars est, etc.) An quasi faubule scenice ? Ducit eo nes, 
auc statim ponitur, actus, qua tamen re mibilo mollior fit iste usus, nec 
efendi potest verbis veri Ciceronis ad Q. Fratr. I, 1. extr. “ In extrema 
arte et conclusione muneris uc negotiitui, etc. Contra, si, ut alits videtur, pars 
intelligi debet partes quasi actoris; neminem adhuc reperi, aut proprie, aut 
‘translate, ita abusum singulari hujus vucis, preter Senecam Controvy. Pref. 
VIE. s. IV. “In foro partem accipiunt rhetores, in schola eligunt;” nisi 
ibi legendum est partes. Neutra in nostro loco dubitatio esset, si adjectum 
-esset daborum, aut aliquid simile. In seqq. composita minus utile videtur post 
ejusdem significationis verbum constituas: abest etiam participium @ multis 
codd., ut nuper collatisOxonn. At restat alia inutilis vox tmprimis, quam 
sidicule Patricius sic exponit, anteguam migres e vite, Aliter Greevius: Ceters 
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elaborandum est, ut rempublicam constituas, eaque tn imprimis cont- 
posita cum summa traoquillitate et otio perfruare: tum te, si voles, 
quum et patriz, quod debes, solveris, et naturam ipsam expleverie 
satietate vivendi, sutis diu vixisse dicito. Quid est enim omnino hoc 
ipsum diu, in quo est aliquid extremum? quod quum venit, omais ve- 
luptas preterita pro nihilo est, quia postea nulla future est. Quamquam 
iste tuus animus numquam his angustiis, quas natura pobis ad vivendum 
dedit, contentus fuit, semperque immortalitatis amore flagravit, Nec 
vero hec’ tua vita dicenda est, que corpore et spiritu continetus. 
Illa, inquam illa, vita est tua, que vigebit memoria seeculorum omnium, 
‘quam posteritas alet, quam ipsa eternitas semper tuebitur. Huic tu in- 
servias, huic te ostentes oportet : que quidem que miretur, jam pridem 
multa habet; nunc etiam, que laudet, exspectat. Obstupescent posteri 





quidem omnes cives, sed tu pre ceteris fruare republ., quz ratio probabilior est, 
et menti Scriptoris propior. 

Quid est enim—flagravit) Contextum, si spectes, potius in principio sen- 
tentie optes Quamguaum, sicut est in Catone Maj. c. 19. “TIlle valt diu 
vivere; hic diu vixit. Quainquam, o dii boni, guid est in hominis vita diu? 
Da enim supremum tempus-—Sed mihi ne diuturnum quidem quicquam 
videtur, in quo est aliquid extremum: quum enim id advenerit, tunc ilud, 
quod preteriit, effluxit; tantum remanet, quod virtute et recte factis conse- 
quutus sis.” Quem ipsum locum haud dubie in animo habuit Declamator : 
quam opportune, haud dixerim: et omitto inepte addita verba hoc ipsum, 
qua deleta volebat Patricius, acuto judicio. Sed quod de veluptate praterita 
injicitur, minime aptum est huic loco et personz: de multis allis et honestio- 
ribus rebus idem potuit dici, si modo dicendum erat omuino. Scilicet Auctor 
Geverticulum querebat seu viam ad laudandum excelsum animum Casaris, 
humana despicientem, amore flagrantem immortalis glorie. Etsi progressio 
sententiarum talis est, ut non tam de perenni memoria numinis, quam de 
propria immortalitate, i. e. de ademptione mortis, agi credas. 

3 Nec vero hec—erspectat) Recepi dicenda propter codd. fere oninium 
eonsensum ; apud Ciceronem cum Grutero praferrem ducenda, quod ipsi in 
hac sententia usitatius est. Neque Cicero sic usus est verbo contineri, ut h. |. 
dicitur vita gue c. et spiritu continetur: quale vitiosum genus formularum 
nos sepe offendit in hac Oratiuncula. Et plura hujusmodi hic et nuper 
intacta reliquimus, si quis mortuum confodere volet. Mox plerique sic 
refingunt, ida, illa, inquam, vita est tua, ex consuetudine Latina, a qua tamen 
heec quoque furmula abhorret, vitam tuam ipsa eternitas intuebitur, vel, ut 
nunc legitur, tuebitur. Atque hoc, ut multo sanius, servavi; superiora paul- 
lulum lenivi interpunctione, quum vulgo distinguant, ila, inquam, itle. 
Non pudet autein nos in his minutiis herere, quoniam ad summam queestio- 
nem pertinent, et peritiam male personati Ciceronis iHlustrant. Qui statim 
non dubitat insulsum istud ex §. 26 de mirabilibus et laudandis insolentius 
recoquere, ne amplissimis quidem reliquis laudibus corrigendum. Nam 
quid magis injurium dici in Casarem potest, quam, multa eum fecisse, 
nee admirentur; nihil adhuc, quod laude dignum sit? Scil.ut de magno 

trone, ‘ 

Obstupescent—legentes tuos) Hc eam collocationem habent, ut nemo 
certo sciat, utrum et fluvios, ad quos pugne innumerubiles facte sunt, obstu- 
pescant posteri, an illa omnia, imperia, provincias, Rhenum, etc. trahenda sint 
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certe imperia, provincias, Rhenum, Oceanum, Nilum, pugnas innume- 
rabiles, incredibiles victorias, monumenta innumera, triumphos audi- 
‘entes et legentes tuos. Sed, nisi hec Urbs" stabilita tujs consiliis et 
institutis erit, vagabitur modo nomen tuum longe atque late: sedem 
quidem stabilem et domicilium certum non habebit. Erit inter eos 





ad audientes et legentes. Wabent etiam singula verba, quod displiceat, impr. 
provincias, sic positum nimis ambigue. Preterea in his alii MSS. prebent 
monuimenta innumera: alii, pari auctoritate, murera: ex quibus prius hodie 
omnibus probatur, quamvis offendat tantillo intervallo post innumerabiles, 
neque h. |. efficax sit repetitio ejusdem vocis, ut Grevius putabat. Forsea 
igitur legendum erit muneru, sive gladiatoria, sive operwn publice exstructo- 
rum, que a cultioribus Rome appellata esse munera notavit Frontin. Pref. de 
Aquadd. et ex Ovidio aliisque notum est. Quamquam operum ‘mentionem 
jam habent monumenta ; iterum sine culpa nostra. 

1 Sed, nisi hec Urbs—hubebit ) Nonow cycrarcixyy videmur nobis sic recte 
cepisse: Kes passim per orbem terrarum gestz, vel, quod Cic. pro Balbe 
c. 6. de Poimpeio scripsit, si res geste ontnes gentes, cum clartesima victoria 
terra marigue peragrarunt, vagam et iocertam gloriam circumdant victori ; 
stabilem laudem parit una urbs stabilita. Itaqne Alexandri M. et Pompeii et 
multorum aliorum, qui non in uno quedam loco domicilium gloriz sum posue- 
runt, vagatur modo nomen, stabilem sedem et domicilium non habet. At supra in 
docta definitione gloria dicebatur fama pervagata ; quod verbum ibi profecte 
non, ut alibi, valere potest vulguris. Patet ex his, animum Auctoris mire 
vagari erroribus; et, quamvis hic excusari possit, si dixeris, stabilan gloriam 
etiam pervagatum illo, quo voluit, significatu dici posse, (quid enim non 
potest apud talem scriptorem ?) vereor tamen magnopere, ut ipsi hc Oratio 
stabilis sedes gloria mansura sit. Ceterum eandem sententiam de civitate, 
jegibus ac moribus restituenda Sallustiano, ut sili videbatur, stilo tractavit 
similis Auctor Epist. IJ. ad Czsarem c. 13. 

Erit inter eos—judicabunt) ‘Non omnes posteri tue glorie velificabuntur, 
sed alii aliter de rebus a te bello gestis sentient; quum alii te laudabunt, et 
justam bellorum civilium causam habuisse contendent; alii non item, sed 
dicent te non servandz reipubl. sed ambitionis causa bellum Pompeio intu- 
lisse, nisi re ipsa stabilieris rempubl., et hanc suspicionem salute patriz 
absterseris. Lenioribus autem verbis hunc animi sui sensum involvit, 
cavens Cesarem offendere. Non enim ait, te vituperabunt, sed aliquid requi- 
rent; addit fortasse, quo magis oratio molliatur; non ait, hominum suspi- 
cionem de tua ambitione, sed belli civilis incendium, ut hujusmodi suspicio- 
nem magis ad ipsius belli naturain quam ad Cesaris mores derivet. Eandem 
adhibet rationem politissimus I[socrates Or. ad Philippum, ut ante me notavit 
Victorius, de Alcibiade, qui excitato belli civilis incendio et perturbato totius 
Greciz statu reditum. in patriam extorserat: "Exsivog jév ody endixcbran alrvog 
yevipasvog xarnrdey sic ray moder, peeyaadne pcav SoEng Tuyen, ob pany inaivoupivns bp’ aaaTHY, 
Hactenus Abramus, cujus ingeniv utantur, qui yvenustatem luci persentiscere 
cupiunt. Videant iidem simul, quomodo probent rarum genus loquendi, 
incendium belli sulute patria restinguere, quod ejusdem note est, ac 51 
bellum sedure pace, vel, morbum removere sanitate; neque ordo verborum 
Ciceronianus libenter recipit manum Patricii, nisi helli civilis incendium, salute 
parta patria, restinzeris. Tum firmanda erit bonis exemplis hc coustructio, 
requirent, ID VEL MAXIMUM NISI, etc. MOx querendum fulcrum Bequenti mem- 
bro, ut éllud fati, etc., quale fulerum §. 17. minus necessarium erat quam hb. |. 
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etiam, qui nascentur, sicut inter nos fuit, magna dissensio ; quum alii 
laudibus ad ccelum res tuas gestas efferent, alii fortasse aliquid requi- 
rent, idque vel maxiinum, nis? belli civilis incendium salute patriz 
restinxeris: ut illud fati fuisse videatur, boc consilii. Servi igitur iis 
etiam judicibus, qui multis post seculis de te judicabunt; et quidem 
haud scio, an incorruptius, quam nos: nain et sine amore et sine 
cupiditate, et rursus sine odio et sine invidia judicabunt. Id autem’ 
etiamsi tunc ad te, ut quidain falso putant, non pertinebit: nunc certe 
pertinet, esse te talem, ut tuas Jaudes obscuratura nulla unquam sit 
- oblivio. ° 

Diverse voluntates civium fuerunt, distracteque sententie. Non 
enim consiliis solum et studiis, sed armis etiam et castris dissideba- 





Nec satis placet hac tota decurtata et obscura sententia; quum dicendum 
esset, flammam belli tribueudam esse fatis, salutem patrie unice a Cesaris 
sapientia exspectari. In extremis quod dicit Auctor, posterorum de. Cesare 
judicium incorruptius futurum, non cogitavit, ita deteri laudes viri hac 
Oratione celebratas; quum et he forsan amori tribuende videantur et nescio 
cui generi cupiditatis. / 

* Id autem—unquam sit oblivio) I. e. Etiamsi te non tangerent laudes pos- 
teritatis, et verum esset, quod philosophi quidam putant, qui una animum et 
corpus hominis occidere censent ; tamen nunc ad te pertinet esse talem, ut 
sempiternas post mortem laudes merearis.—Vel, si hec inter se confligere 
videntur: Nihil quidem ad te mortuum pertinebit judicium posterorum ; 
verumtamen agenduin tibi in vita sic est, quasi esset futurum, ut animus 
tuus illo preconio frui posset. At hoc potius commentum esse nostrum, 
quam sententiam Scriptoris, vocabula ab eo posita arguunt. Quenam igitur 
erit sententia Scriptoris? Ex ipso pane Acheronte nobis evocandus erit, ut id 
_Certa fide discamus: quippe verba non funguntur officio suo; nihil inde 
discimus nisi hoc fere, in arte Latine scribendi rudem fuisse liunc sive magis- 
trum sive tironem. Ne grammatice quidem scribit pluribus locis, nedum 
Latine. Quid enim usus est futuro pertinebit, si isti Quidam putant falso ? 
Cur denique apposuit hanc ipsam voculam falso ? 

Diverse voluntates—quid liceret) Vultum misere de nova materia laho- 
rantis habet hoc initium perivdi, si consutas phrases periodum appellare licet. 
Ac mireris, cur non particulam quandam ex istis, quibus ubique uti solet, 
preponat principio ad juncturam faciendam. Hic videlicet magis tali vinculo 
opus erat, quam in proximis Enim. Deinde rursus claudicat antitheton, 
duobus nominibus redditum, consiliis et studiis: ut nihil dicamus de nimia 
avywyie verborum, voluntutes et sindia, sententie et consilia. Sed castris 
dissidere aut prorsus nihil est, aut aliud eo, quod postulabat contextus; nisi 
forte salutaris figura zeugmatis et huic vitio inedetur. Mox obscuritas gua 
dam, Nimis abrupte injecta, intelligenda est ex seqq. dubitatio quid optimum 
esset, scil. reipublica, qui dativus h. |. additus nemini displiceret. Jam ne quis 
putet, his omnibus hic non fuisse locum, audiat vetus Scholion: “ Ad finem 

suit causam erroris, ut venialis locus sit contra eos, qui sumpserant arma.” 

quidem antequam banc notulam legissem, Oratorem nimis memorem fuisse 
putabam loci Or. pro Lig. c. 6. ubi pauca et considerata verba leguntur; 
Causa tum dubia, etc., pro importuno strepitu verboruin, Multi dubttabant, guid 
Optimum esset ; multi, quid sibi expediret ; multi, quid deceret ; nonnull etiam, 
guid liceret. Nam cumulat voces Auctoy et variat, ut cumulet et vartet; 
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‘mus. Erat autem obscuritas quedam : erat certamen inter clarissimos 
duces: multi dubitabant, quid optimum esset; multi, quid sibi 
expediret; multi, quid deceret; nonnulli etiam, quid liceret. Per- 
fuucta respublica est hoc misero fatalique bello: vicit is, qui non for- 
tuna inflammaret odium’ suum, sed bonitate leniret; neque omnes, 
quibus iratus esset, eosdem etiam exsilio aut morte dignos judicaret. 
Arma ab aliis posita, ab aliis erepta sunt. Ingratus est injustusque 


4 





“atque eloquentiam, ut verbis Ammiani utar, inani quadam initatur fluentia 
loquendi. 

* Qui non fortuna inflammaret odium) Unus in his verbis hesit Patricius ; 
** Forsan legendum, qui non feritate inflummaret ; omnino contrarium aliquid 
bonitati querendum. JBonitas enim in membro sequenti ad hoc verbum 
refertur. Quzrendum autem ejusmodi aliquid, quod vel scriptura vel enun- 
ciatione proxime accedat ad fortuna.” Quod querere nos jubet Vir doctus, 
difficile fuerit mvenire. Atque illud quoque absurdum est, cujus gratia cor 
rectio desideratur, bonitate lenire odium. 

Arma ab aliis—erepta sunt) ‘ Non est dubium, verum vidisse Patricium 
et Gruterum, delendum esse 73 ab. Alii post pugnam Pharsalicam deposve- 
rum arma, ut Cicero et plures alii. Aliis vero detracta et erepta sunt arma ; 

“Mimirum qui bellum in Africa renovarant, his, quum vincerentur, extorta 
sunt arma, ut cogerentur illa abjicere. Quod hic dicit eripere aliis arma, ele- 
ganter dixit Epp. VI, 2. victoria detrahere. Invitis tamen omnibus MSS. non 
sustinui ab delere, quamvis id juberet et sententia loci, et ratio Latine 
linguz. I[d tamen sibi licere putavit Manutius, quod quidem non improbo, 
sed Imitari non ausim: nama libris ne latum unguem.” Grevio, cujus hee 
animadversio est, alii objecerant exempla Ciceronis, in quibus illa particula 
cum verbo eripere conjuncta est, Verr. III, 48. in Vatin. c. 12. Ac potuissent, 
adjici ejusdem analogiz alia .verba, erprimere et extorquere, propter parem 
constriictionem. Sed hoc est, digitis et oculis exquirere rationem linguarum ; 
nobis vere judicasse Grevius et priores videntur. Non enim, si Romani 
dixerunt, ab aliquo pecuniam, frumentum, civitates vectigales, similia, eripere, 
extorquere, exprimere ; non, inquam, continuo sequitur, Latinitatem ferre 
etiam arma ab aliquo erepta ; sicam extortum ab aliquo ; item alias res, | ag 
cipue eas, quas quisque in suo corpore aut animo tenet. Et in-iis quidem, 
que ad animum pertinent, plane absurda est talis dxuporcyia, ut ertorquere 
veritatem ab aliquo; risum ab aliquo exprimere, errorem ab aliquo eripere. 
Nunc multi, puto, sentient, quibus finibus hz loquendi forme distinguantur : 
alii, qui eo sensu non acquiescent, ex bonis scriptoribus eruant nobis ejusdem 
generis exemplum, quo hic usus est Orator, nitnirum ut membra paria faciat. 
Omnes enim codd. conspirant ad tuendam vulgatam lectionem. 

- Ingratus est—videri potest) Hec, etsi in universum dicta, fortasse ita 
accip! debent, ut Marcellum gratissimum erga Czsarem fore ostendant. 
Alioquin et hec nimium abrupta sint, et prorsus inutilis clausula, Que enim 
pertinacia,etc. Sed hic quoque dubitatur de veritate scripture, aliis receptam 
tenentibus ; aliis legentibus guam gui in c. a. profudit ; aliis, addita negativa, 
quam qui in c. a. non profundit; nonnullis aliud quid optantibus. Quarum 
rationum prima, que nunc vulgo probatur, aliquot precipuos codd. patronos 
habet, et hunc sensum: Ingratus in Cesarem, conservatorem suum, simulque 
injustus est, (an, quatenus injustus est, quads est ingratus?) qui armis 
superatus animum retinet armatum; adeoque tali cive melior est ille, 

ui cecidit in acie, et in defendenda Pompeii et sua causa vitam amisit. 
n altera lectione, olim vulgata ex MSS., quibus sex Oxonn. acceduitt, 
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civis, qui armorum periculo liberatus, animum tamen retinet armatam : 
ut etiam ille sit melior, qui in acie cecidit, qui in causa animam pro- 
fudit. Que enim pertinacia quibusdam, eadem aliis constantia videri 
potest. Sed jam onnnis fracta dissensio’ est armis, et exstincta eequi- 
tate victoris: restat, ut omnes unum velint, qui modo habent aliquid 
non solum sapientiz, sed etiam sanitatis. Nisi te, C. Caesar, salvo, et 
- in ista sententia, qua quum antea, tum hodie vel maxime usus es, 





nisi oceultum quoddam acumen inest, statim apparet, negationem ad- 
dendam esse, uti emendandum putavit Victorius V. L. XVI, 21. Quod qui 
improbant, videant pro se quisque, quam dure et perplexz sint cetera inter- 
pretationes. Primum Manutiana: “ Melior, qui in acie cecidit, guam qué in 
codem sensu eademque mente perstitit, qua fuit ante victoriam Cesaris; 6. quam 
qui sensit idem, quod antea, usque ad exitum vite.” Tuw Ferratiama, pro 
carens sensu communi. “ Melior, qui victus Pharsalico preelio, bellum in 
Africa renovavit, donec in acie caderet armatus, quam qui peat anna 
cause ita se dedit, ut inde, quasi in eadem animam profuderit, nullo beneficio 
divelli possit.”. Jam Lambini, Victorio se nominauits opponentis, hec verbe 
sunt, ac profecto verba: “ Non comparat Tullius civem in sententia et cause 
perseverantem cum eo, qui non perseveravit, sed contra, duos obfirmatos 
Inter se contendit; alterum, qui in acie cecidit, causamque usque ad extre- 
mum vite diem defendit; alterum, qui, armis jam alteri cause extortis, bel- 
loque victoria alterius partis confecto, perseveret tamen in causa devicta, ani- 
mumque hostilem retineat ; aitque, hunc esselonge illodeteriorem. Ratio est: 
Nam ille videri potest constans; hic est injustus et ingratus.” Hanc quidem 
sententiam probat Patricius, sed in verbis non sine causa hzrens, conjecturam 
tandem affert suam: Melior qui in acie quam qui in causa animam profundit ; 
ubi animum profundere ipsiidem est, aaod vite periculum sibiarcessere. Attuli 
omnes priorum Intpp. rationes et optata: optare hic est interpretari: ipse non- 
dum quicquam certi, nec de sensu, nec de lectione, habeo ; quesita antitheta 
eminere video, armorum periculo, armatum animum ; in acie, in causa ; animum 
retinere, animam profundere. Quo in studio accidit nonnumquam, ut, dum 
elegantiam sectamur, usum et perspicuitatem sermonis et sensum communem 
amittamus. Ac tale quiddam etiam in seqq. evenit Oratozi nostro, Que enim 

ertinacia, etc. ad que hoc monitum habet vetus Schol. ‘ Perseverare cum 

ompeio constantia est; post Pompeii mortem tenere animum armatum, 
jam non est constantiz, sed pertinacig.” Paullo aliter Manutius: ‘ Quibus- 
dam, qui recte judicant, pertinacia est, in causa animam profundere; sed que 
nobis pertinacia, eadem aliis, male judicantibus, constantia videri potest, iis 
apsis presertim, qui profundere animam in causa malunt, quam pristinum 
sensum dimittere.” Nobis, ut finis fat nugarum, ponenda videtur correctio 
ad Patricii nutum, sed nostro, ne quis erret, ingenio reperta: Que enim con- 
stantia guibusdum, eadem aliis pertinacia viders debet. Conf. ad Or. pro 
Domo. 71. 

* Sed jam omnis fracta dissensio, etc.) Fracta igitur armis est dissensio, 
vequitate victoris est ezstincta, h. e. nulla jam sperest dissensio: restat 
tamen, ut exsistat sive concordia, sive consensus de salute Cesaris tuenda. 
Hic nobis in animum venit similis argutia ex Or. pro Domo §. 67, vis distracta 
et exstincta, et tamen Pompeium terrens. Deinde Ciceronianum fuisset non 
modo sapientie. Nam et he particule, non solum et non modo, aliquid discri- 


minis habent, quod in scholis explicandum est, aut, si adhuc ignotum est, 
ininus occupato loco. 
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manente, salvi esse non possumus. Quare omnes te, qui hec salva 
esse volumus, et hortamur, et obsecramus, ut vite, ut saluti tus: con- 
sulas: omnesque tibi, (ut pro aliis etiam loquar, quod de me ipse 
sentio,) quuniam subesse aliquid putas, quod cavendum sit, non modo 
excubias et custodias, sed etiam laterum nostrorum oppositus et cor- 
porum pollicemur. 


Sed, unde’ est orsa, in eodem terminetur oratio. Maximas tibi 





Laterum nostrorum oppositus—pollicemur) Si Oratio dicta aut scripta videri 
vellet paucis mensibus ante Cesaris necem, vel post nuvissimum illud Sena- 
tus consultum, quo omnia ei divina atque humana decrevit, ferenda fortasse 
in Senatore et consulari esset hec species adulandi. Tantum refert, quo 
quidque tempore dicatur scribaturve. Sed custodiis Hispanorum contentus 
etiam posthac Cesar recusavit stipatores ex Senatu et Equitibus ; immo 
tutum ab omnium insidiis se putans, teste Dione, ipsas custorias illas remo- 
vit. Ita enim Dio XLIV, 7. “\"Qpep wou lyivito: xairos rod Katoapog xal os’ abra 
watse Japricarroc, (ws obx ay gore cbr’ tx’ ixsinwy, roavTa ys dnpiCouiny, obr” OF” 
aAdou rivds ds adrove ies SovrsrInooivou,) xax Tobtou df cwuaTopihadiy odxiver y puoapelyere 
Ty ydp on ASyw 10 xpog Te Tay BourtuTay xul apo¢ Tur lamiwy rypsioTas Rpodpavor, nee) toy be 
sol solv Gpoupdy xpocxaridven.” Ubi vide Fabric. et Intpp. ad Velieium II, 57. 
In Verbis, quibus turpis sententia exprimitur, ne quem offendat &mak rryéatver, 
oppositus, quia has formas vocabulurum maxime trequentavit argentea xtas ; 
vix aptiorem vocem h. |. ipse Ciceru in proumptu habuisset. Item semel is 
- trla ee similia posuit, inlerpositus, intentus, invitatus, interjectus. 

* Sed, unde—fieri intelligo) Gratiarum actio si fieri debet laudando, non- 
dum desiit Orator gratias agere; sin aliter, ne orsus quidem est rem: quid 
ergo simulat, se ad-eam rem redire? Jam hanc reversionem verbis facit non 
Ciceronianis. Ille dicere solet, Eo, unde digressi sumus, revertamur ; Illuc, 
unde deflexit, redeat orativ nostra; Redeo ad ills, que initio dixi,etc. Hic 
etiam verbutm ordiri nove ponit vi passiva, quasi pro ducta: quare nonnullis 

lacuit ortu ex quibusdamm MSS. Mox verba hxc melius erant vincienda, sic 
hae Sed, ut, unde—oralio, maximas tibi omnes gratias ugimus, majores ettam 
habemus: quamquam, grutie majores mazimis quales sint, et quam ingentes, 
non satis intelligo. Neque adeo video, qui fiat, ut nunc repente omnes idem 
sentiant ; siquidem paullo ante videbantur latere quidam pertinaces et ingrate, 
animum retinentes armatum. Conf.§. 31. Adde sermonem minus oratorium, 
Omnes idem sentiunt : sed omnium Senatorum lacrime lectori propemodum 
cachinnos expriment. <n finxit sibi Declamator in illa Senatus consurree- 
tione omnes Putres Conscriptos lactimantes? Hactenus pleraque sunt vel stulta 
vel inepta: in extrema periodo accedit tanta obscuritas, non verhorum, qua 
per se plana sunt, sed universe sententiz, ut, quid sibi ea velit, vix conjec- 
tando assequare. Cujus partem culpe susiinuerint sane librarii, quorum errata 
et correctiones probe factas excute, si quid luculentius extundere audes. Alii 
pro stantibus scripserunt a stantibus, alit astantibus s.udstantibus, qued verbum 
nonnullis in locis, sed diversi generis, usurpatur pro simplici stare: mox alii 
dederunt guod fieri decet, in postremis alii, fieri id intelligo; alii, quod M. Mar- 
cello—reddito deberi intelligo; alii, precipue id a me fieri intelligo, scil. ut ego 
potissimum gratias agam. Ex iis vero scripturis, de quibusconvenit luter libra- 
rios, plane elucet cupiditas verborum ad formam setae Ciceronis copulan- 
dorum, sine ulla perspicua aut apta sententia. Sec omniuin turpissimum iliud 
est, quod pre cupiditate sua oblitus hic Cicero epistole sux ad Sulpiciam 
(Famil. IV, 4) veteros Senatores omnes finxit verbo assentientes, M. T. Cicero- 

: ~ 


- 
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omnes, fratias agimus, C. Cesar, majores etiam habemus. Nam om- 
nes idem sentiunt: quod ex omnium precibus et lacrimis sentire 
potuisti. Sed, quia non est stantibus omuibus necesse dicere, a me 
certe dici volunt, cui necesse. est quodammodo, et quod volunt, et 
‘quod decet, et quod M. Marcello, a te huic ordini populoque Romano 
et reipublice reddito, precipue id a me fieri intelligo. Nam letari’ 
omnes, non ut de unius solum, sed ut de commun? omnium salute, 
sentio: quod autem summi benevolentie est, que mea erga illum 
omnibus semper nota fuit, ut vix C. Marcello, optimo et amantissimo 
fratri, preter eum quidem cederem nemini, quum id sollicitudine, 
cura, labore tamdiu prestiterim, quamdiu est de illius salute dubitatum, 
certe hoc tempore, magnis curis, molestiis, doloribus liberatus, pre- 
stare debeo. 

Itaque, C. Cesar, sic tibi gratias ago, ut omnibus me rebus a te 





nem censentem pro istis omnibus, et ipsorum nomine jussugue dtcentem. Ea res 
-heque ita facta est, nec potuit fieri ullo modo. Casari gratie# acte sunt a pleris- 
queSenatorum, occasione subito oblata a L, Pisone, relationem egresso; nec - 
-verisimile est, pluribus verbis hac dere usum esse Ciceronem, quam nonnullos 
.alios et familiares Cesaris. Is enim, ut supra vidimus, suo quemque loco sen- 
tentiam rogaverat de restituendo Marcello. Nuper aliquis ex iis Edituribus, 
quos nunc sck.vlz habent, conjiciebat, sententias dictas esse de conjuratione 
quadam in Cesurem et utrocissima suspicione, qua Declamator magnam partem 
libelli sui inde a cap. 7 conflavit. At cuntavit, non ex historia sumpsit, opinur. 
Certe in Marcellum ante hunc diem, quo restitutus est, Czsari nulla mota 
fuerat talis suspicio. Epp. ad Famil.1V,7. “ Sic intellexi, nihil aliud esse, 
quod dubilationem afferret ei, penes quem est potestas, nisi quod vereretur, ne tu 
allud beneficiumm omuigo non putares.” Vix enim mentiri h. 1. potuit Cicero. 
* Num letari—presture debeo) Aliquot MSS. brevius, quam voluit 
' Auctor, non de unius sed de communi salute, ita utobsit solum, que vox jure dis- 
licet Pareo Mant. Lex. crit. p. 22. qui et omissam testatur in cod. quodam. 
d aliis sentio displicet, maluntque senéis, ut supra: ex lacrimis sentire 
.potuisti. De reliqua pompa verborum tedet sensum meum explicare, spec- 
tandis singulis partibus sententie, ducte ex Epp. IV, 7. f. et 9. f. Quin- 
castigationis vim habet ipsa Manutii interpretatio: “ Si, dubia Marcelli 
salute, omnem sollicitudinem, curam, laborem sustinui; nunc, eo conservate 
et reip. reddito, statuo mearum esse partium, ut tibi gratias agam.” Ne con- 
structio quidem sine vitiis est; nec recte Ernestius putabat omniaapte cohe- 
rere, si modo scriberetur, ita ut vix, et deinde, id quum sollicitudine, etc. Alii 
parenthesi quadam adjuverunt laborantem structuram, quod hodieque faciunt 
indocti scriptores. Ita vero hic noster doleret plenicrem ambitum periodi 
suz perisse, Cujus amor eum sape transversuin agebat. 
Itaque, C. Cesar—accesserit.) Sic exponit hec Manutius: “ Vis est in 
Singulis verbis. Primum merita scribit; que majora sunt, quam studia, 
Officia, beneficia: deinde addit innumerabilia: postremo in me unum. Hae 
augeri non videntur posse, augentur tamen subjectis verbis, meximus cumulus 
Gccesserit : non enim aliquid ait accessisse, sed cumulum, nec simpliciter 
cumulum, sed maximum. Eodem pertinent verba, Quod fieri jam posse 
non arbitrubar. Neque illud sine judicio prolatum, hoc tuo facto. Nam 
hoc tuo merito Tanguidius esse videbatur, presertim quum dixisset, «d 
tua in me unum innumerubilia merita; que Marcelli salute vehementer 
aucta significat.” Non placuit Manutio, ostendere elegantiam formule, 
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mos censervato solum, sed etiam ornato, tamen ad tua in me unam 
jnnumerabilia merita, quod fieri jam posse non arbitrabar, maximus 
hoc tuo facto cumulus accesserit. 
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_**" We have made arrangements for collecting an account 
of ALL Manuscripts on the foregoing departments of 
Literature, which at present exist in the various Pus- 
tic Lisraries in Great Britain. We shall con- 
tinue them till finished, when an INDEX will be given of 
the whole. He shall then collect an account of the Ma- 

_ muscripts in the Royau and ImperiaL LIBRARIES 

_ on the Continent. | 
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BUCHANAN EASTERN MSS. 


Iw the last NumBER we mentioned our intention of giving, on 
“some future occasion, an account of the Syriac and other Eastern 
MSS. presented by Dr. Buchanan to the Public Library of the 
University of Cambridge. This was to have been done in con- 
tinuation of the account already given of his other manuscripts : 
and here the order would naturally proceed. We, however, beg 





omnibus rebus conservare, que Ernestio videtur ne Latina quidem esse, COrl- 
genti trausponendu ; ut mea te non conservato solum, sed etiam omnibus rent 
ornaty, etc. Aliud vitium constructionis fefellit Ernestium, quem tot alia 
fefelletunt in Cicerone suo. Nam in ipso discessu. ridicule ruit- magister ; 
Sic thi gratias ago, ut ad tua in me innumerabilia merita hodie maximus cumu- 
lus accesseriT. Ruit denique etiam Scholiastes, de ornato hanc notulam 
subscribens: Quia Dictator Cicero factus est Italie—dignissimus annotator 
Seriptore suo. 
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leave to make a short pause, in order to give a more particular 
description of a Manuscript of Dr. Buchanan’s already noticed, 
and barely noticed : but it is one so curious in itself, so valuable 
for its beautiful characters and antiquity, and of such importance 
to biblical critics, that we shall transgress our usual rule, which is, 
in general, to give little more than the ttle of the manuscript. 
The title of the manuscript now alluded to, as already given, 1s, 
an Indian Copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch. 

It is thus intitled in a prefixed label : ‘“‘ This manuscript, on a 
roll of goatskins dyed red, was found in the record chest of one 
of the Black-Jews, in the interior of Malayola in India, by the 
Rev. Claudius Buchanan, in the year 1806.” It does not appear, 
however, that the Jews, from whom it was obtained, could give 
any satisfactory account of gt: whence, therefore, it was actually 
derived, and its particular age (for many reasons) cannot be posi- 
tively ascertained, and must be left, in a great measure, to infer- 
ences, probabilities, and conjecture. We are not, therefore, to be 
surprised, that the gentleman, who made the collation, of this 
most singular manuscript with Vander Hooght’s and <Athiar’s 
Bibles, whatever opinion he might entertain of the original, from 
which it might be derived, is cautious of giving an opinion of the 
‘age of this copy. 

On comparing together the most ancient Greek manuscripts 
known (the Codex Bezz in the University Library of Cambridge, 
the Alexandrine in the British Museum, and the Acta Apostolorum, 
m.the Bodleian) with the most ancient Hebrew manuscripts, in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Libraries, it will be found by compar- 
ing the state of the vellum and of the letters with each other, that 
the former must be more ancient than the latter by several cen- 
turies. But there is less difficulty in fixing the age of Greek ma- 
nuscripts than of Hebrew, for the following reasons. I[t is known, 
by inscriptions,’ that the most ancient Greek manuscripts must 
have been in the square character (or Uncial, as they are called) 
and the progress may be gradually traced from the Uncial to that 
of the smaller size. Add to this, that a few years later there are 
Greek manuscripts with a specific date, and by these the ages of 
others may be pretty correctly ascertained. So that though the 
very best critics may perhaps, be mistaken by a century or two, in 
giving their opinion as to the precise age of the most ancient Greek 
manuscripts (and they Aave given different opinions) yet in follow- 
ing the rules laid down by Montfaucon, they would probably not go 





* Antiq. Asiatice Christianam ram Antecedentes, &e. per Edmundum 
Chishull. : | 
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very wide from the truth.—Vid. Montfaucon’s Palaogradia 
Gr | 


aca. 
. But the age of Hebrew manuscripts cannot be ascertained 
these rules. They are written in one uniform square character, ( 
am not speaking of the Rabbinical Hebrew,) and they are all, (I 
am speaking of encient manuscripts,) without dates. Dr. Kemmi- 
cott supposes, that the oldest Hebrew manuscript is not beyond 
the age of S00 or 900 years. See his Dissert. Generalis. 

All that can be ascertained of Hebrew manuscripts then is, 
whether they have, or not, the points and accents, &c. and the 
marginal notes called keri? whether or not, they are written in 
columns, with all the spaces and other peculiarities of the best 
masoretic copies; and whether the skins are ornamented, or not, 
with the corone@ at the top of a few of the letters: in short, 
whether they have, or not, the undoubted evidence of their being 
derived from ancient synagogue copies: for this is the criterion by 
which the Jews are directed in estimating the value of the Hebrew 
manuscripts of the Old Testament. But with respect to the pre- 
cise antiquity of particular copies, they do not seem to possess 
any precise rules by which they form their judgment: to what, 
however, they call private copies they pay little regard. 

As to this Indian Hebrew manuscript, it unquestionably pos- 
sesses all those marks of peculiarity, correctness, and surprising 
manuteness, which, in the estimation of a Jew constitutes the — 
prime excellence, and stamps the value of a synagogue copy. It 
has also many marks of antiquity. It is also accompanied with 
this additional circumstance, which will give it consequence am 
Christians. Dr. Kennicott observes, ‘ It is certain, that almost 
the Eastern Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament, which are 
known at present, were written between the years 1000 and 1457 ; 
which makes it probable, that all the manuscripts written before the 

iods 700, or 800, were destroyed by some decree of the Jewish 
Beasts; on account of their many differences, then declared 

wine.’ 3 , 

f shall not inquire now into the exact truth of this opinion ; nor 
of some others delivered by Dr. Kennicott. But as this learned 
writer, and many others, have expressed an earnest wish, (the 
manuscripts of the western Jews being in their judgment cor- 
rupted) that copies of the Hebrew Scriptures among the Indian 
and Chinese Jews could be procured, (who had carried on no Ime 
tercourse with the western,) this beiug the case, the present Indian 
Hebrew manuscript, it is presumed, cannot fail of being considered 
a treasure ; it is the great desideratum ; yet, according to the present 
collator, it differs in nothing which is material from the western 
copies, whether Jewish or Christian. 
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' But our present business is not so much with criticism, as with 
statement: we sball therefore hold to our readers the balance, .as 
it were, of opinions, by presenting them with a copy of a note, 
from the Rev. Dr. Marsh, Margaret Professor, to the Collator, 
Mr. Yeates." ; 7 sei 

‘‘ A manuscript roll of the Hebrew Pentateuch, apparently of 
some antiquity, and found among the black in the interior of India, 
must be regarded at least as a literary curiosity, deserving the at- 
tention of the learned in general. And, as this manuseript appears 
on comparison to have no important deviation from our common 
printed Hebrew. text, it is of still greater value to a theologian, as 
it affords an additional argument for the integrity of the Penta- 
teuch. The Hebrew manuscripts of the Pentateuch preserved in 
the West of Europe, though equally derived, with the Hebrew 
manuscripts preserved in India, ‘from the autograph of Moses, 
must have descended from it through very different channels ; and 
therefore the close agreement of the former with the latter is a 
proof that they have preserved the original text in great purity, 
since the circumstances, under. which the manuscript was found, 
forbid the explanation of that agreement on the principle of any 
emmediate connexion. Jt is true, that as this manuscript, (or rather 
the three fragments of which this manuscript is composed,) was 
probably written much later than the time when the Masoretic text 
was established by the learned Jews of Tiberias, it may have been 
wholly derived from that Masoretic text ; and in this case it would 
only afford an argument, that the Masoretic text had preserved its 
integrity, and would not affect the question, whether the Masoretic 
text itself were an accurate representative of the Mosaic auto- 
graph. 

But, on the other hand, as the peculiar circumstances, under 
which the manuscript was found, render it at least posszble, that the 
influence of the Masora, which was extended to the African 
and European manuscripts by the settlement of the most dis- 
tinguished Oriental Jews in Africa and Spain, never reached the 
mountainous districts in the South of India; as it 1s posstble, that 
the manuscript in question was derived from manuscripts antertor 
to the establishment of the -Masora; manuscripts even, which 
might have regulated the learned Jews of ‘Tiberias in the formation 
of their own text; the manuscript appears for these reasons to 
merit particular attention. A déscription and collation of it, 
therefore, must certainly interest every Biblical critic.” 


Camb. Dec. 10, 1810. HerpertT Marsu.” 





* Collation of an Indian Copy of the Pentateuch, &c. by Thomas Yeates. 
Cambridge, 1812. 
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‘Thus-far on this Indian manuscript of the Hebrew Pentateuch. 
We proceed to the Syriac manuscripts, given by Dr. Buchanan, 

Class Oo. 

1.'A Bible that contains the Old and New Testaments, together 
with the Apocrypha, and fragments of the books of Clemens. 
Ne. in what is called the Estrangelo character 1 in 2 vols. fol. 

0. 1. %. 

2. The Pentateuch; folio, in a large character. No. 8. 

8. The Pentateuch; a Nestorian copy, in quarto. No. 26. 

4. The Pentateuch ; a Nestorian copy, quarto. No. 27. 

5. Judges, Samuel, Kings, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Song 
of Solomon, Job, and Ecclesiasticus, in large quarto. No. 10. 

6. Esdras, second and third of Maccabees, the Apocalypse, 
Esther, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, large quarto. No. 

14. 

7. The major and minor Prophets, Baruch, and Story of Su- 
on 4 | recone copy, in folio. N Oo. 7. 

» The major and minor Prophets, The Story of Susanna; a 

*N estorian copy in quarto. No. 18. 

9. Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, in octavo. No. 39. 

10. The Four Gospels, with the Acts of the Apostles, an 1 An- 
tiochean copy in quarto. No. 25. 

1 Oras Epistles of James, Peter, and John, in quarto. 

0. 31 
12. Psalms and Liturgy, quarto. No, 22. 
13. Psalms, and some Canticles, in duodecimo. No. 40. 


N.B. Should there be any omissions in these manuscripts, they 
shall be supplied at some future opportunity. G. D. 





‘O Baoinixds "Tuvos, 
God save the King. 
‘Yrs Srupidwvos Tornobay eLeranuicbeds, 
Te avrad pérpw, pudmd xob pers. é 





Zwlov Tewpyse Apyé! 
TToaverng elng “Apyé! 
Swou Apye ! 
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‘O Baw iruxds” Tuyos. 


Nixaus ipouperos, 

Acky xorpovpevos 

Mey ps yipws Avwapod- 
Swlov Aoye ! 


*"Avarra Kupie 6 Osdc, 

"Ey Sorc avrod 6 xparasos 
Svvrpwpoy Su / 

Bovards re rapasoy, 

Adroug diappnEov 

“Hp.wy yap ob éanls ef 
Swlov *Apye ! 


. Tas ayabas cov Ampsas 


Xie aura, xa} dog paxpas 

| Toxelv ‘Acyis, 

Nopous XPATUYOYTE, 

“Hp 7° éyeipovrs 

"Ae Warns éx Wuyias, 
Zatov Aoyé ! 
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Gen. i. 2.—Heb. When the earth 
Heb. And there was the spirit (or breath) of the Aleim, 
i.e. the ever-blessed Trinity, causing a tremulous motion on the faces 
of the waters. So Milton, P. L. 1. 19. sqq. 
Thou from the first 

Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 

Dove-like, satst brooding on the vast abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant 

But by the epithet dove-like, Milton, whose mind was a complete 

store-house of classical images, probably meant to express (Hom. O8. 


x. 468.) 
ws 8 dr’ dy H xlydkae TANYZITITEPOI, 
née wéXerat. 
Where, however, the ravvoirrepo: must be referred to xixXae rather 
than to réXerac, unless it may be regarded as a commune epitheton. 

5. Heb. And there was E. and there was M. day the first—xai 
éyévero éorépa, xal éyévero mpwi, huépa pla—LXX. Perhaps more 
correctly, at least more correspondently with the Jewish idiom, »vy04- 
Pepov mpwrov. So St. Paul, (2 Cor. xi. 25.) vuxOijpepoy év rp Bulg 
WETOINKA. 


10. The dry land—Heb. to the dry \and may. Thy Enpav. LXX. 


So Matth. xxm. 15. Wlepsayere ray Oaddocay xai rv Enpdy. It may, 
however, be remarked, that the sacred writers of the New Testament 
do not follow the version of the Seventy, so scrupulously as they are 
in general imagined to do. For many remarkable instances of discre- 
pancy, see ‘‘ Scripture authentick and Faith certain, by Edward, 
Lord Bishop of Cork and Rosse.” 

14. Lights. Heb. Instruments or sconces of light. PND. Pworif- 


‘pes. LXX. i. 2. candelabra. So philosophical and accurate is the 
Mosaic cosmogony, and so early in his history does the great Law- 
giver direct our view to the great Father of Lights, from whom all 
Ulumination emanates ! . 

24. Beast of the earth. Heb. wild beasts—Onpia. LXX. 

Cap. ii. 9. Pleasant to the sight. Heb. to be desired—the verb is: 
in Niphal. 
' 12, Bdellium and the onyx stone—éxei éoriv 0 GvOpaz Kat 6 AiBos 6 | 
xpaotvos. LXX. Qu. the carbuncle and chrysoprase? Parkhurst 
interprets A537, a pearl. Being joined with OAT, the hoof, or 
onyx stone, it can scarcely be the resinous gum described by Pliny. 
H. N. xxxvii. 8. Perhaps some of your correspondents, who have 
made the Mineralogy of Scripture their study, will favor me with their 
sentiments on this point. 
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iii. Dust shalt thou eat—so in Deut. xxxii. 24. the poison of ser- 
pents of the dust. To & étecAvcberres éri xGort yaorépas Gudw aipo- 
Popws éxvdAroy (Theocr. ‘HpdxAcox. 17.) 

20. Eve—so the LXX. Zw. 

21. Coats of skins. Heb. tunics—LXX. X:révas. 

24. Placed at the east of the garden. Heb. placed or caused to | 
dwell in a tabernacle. }3yr, So great is the antiquity of the Jewish 


tabernacle-worship. 

Which turned every way. Heb. which turned upon itself. The verb 
is in Hithpael. — 

iv. 7. Sin lieth at the door. Heb. a sin-offering croucheth y\3— 


a word particularly applied to that attitude of beasts which heralds 
denominate seiant. — 

8. Cain talked with Abel. The LXX. give us some words addressed 
by C. to A. &éAOwpev eis 76 redlor. 

14. My punishment is greater than I can bear. Heb. My sin is 
greater than can be expiated—treferring tov. 7. Our translators have, 
as usual, referred us to the margin for an interpretation much more 
correct than that in the text—Mine iniquity is greater than that it 
may be forgiven. This is ome among a multitude of instances which 
prove, that it is of little use to print Bibles without marginal referen- 
ces; since, where the text and margin are at variance, the true ren- 
dering, in nine instances out of ten, 1s contained in the latter. 

17. He builded a city. Heb. he was building. So LXX. qv oixodo- 

Wy. 

22. An instructor of every artificer. Heb. a sharpener, or, as in 
our margin, @ whetter of every instrument: a remarkable instance 
of negligence on the part of our translators ; since, if we put the text 
and margin together, we shall have a whetter of every artificer. 

24. If Cain shall be avenged seven-fold. Rather, If seven-fold ven- 
geance shall be taken on Cain—or, more accurately still, If Ged shall 
rise up Op’ to take seven-fold retribution on Cain— 





Ore Erraxs €xdeduchrar ex Kaiv. LXX. 


v. 1. The book af the generations. Heb. the record or account. 

vii. 14, Every bird of every sort—or, of every wing, as in the 
margin. The French expression volaille, applied to poultry, exactly 
expresses the periphrasis of the original. Tlay dpveov rorecvdv. LXX. 

23. Both men and cattle. Heb. from man to cattle. . 


vil. 13. Dried up from the earth. Rather, diminished—\ WV. 
Denoting a less degree of exsiccation than the FW), i. e. completely 


dried up, of v. 14. ‘This latter process, it appears, did not take place 
until nearly two months after the former. | 

ix. 6. For in the image of God made he man. This consideration 
appears to have constituted the peculiar heinousness of murder, Such 
is the reasoning of the Chorus in the Medea— 
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eas yup aro xpuvcéas 
yovds EBAacrev? Gear & 
alpa mirveiv péBos ix’ avépwy. (Eur. Med. 1251.) 
20. An husbandman. Heb. a man, i.e. husband, of the earth.,. 
TPNT thy. 
x. 4. The sons of Javan. Hence the Idoves mentioned by Homer. . 
Il. N. 685. (i. e. Athenians) and by Aschylus, Pers. 182. On which 
_latter passage see Blomfield’s note, and that of Miiller on v. 178. of 
the same Play, in Butler’s edition. See also Milton, P. L. i. 508. 


Th’ Iénian Gods, of Javan’s issue— 


And Bishop Newton’s note. The value and importance of this chkap- | 
ter, as a geographical and historical record, is forcibly insisted upon 
by Bishop Watson, in his Apology, addressed to T. Paine, pp. 76—— 
78. Ed. 1796. 

xiv, 10. And the vale of Siddim was full of slime-pits. Rather, 
pits of asphaltum or bitumen. Vor. Hence the name Lacus Asphal- 


fitus. See Tacit. Hist. v. 7. -Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 26. g¢péara dogadrov. 
LXX. Parkhurst (Heb. Lex. voc. TTW. v.) judiciously says, 


“* It seems emphatically observed by the sacred historian, (Gen. xiv. 
3.) that this place, which had been thus idolatrously dedicated to the. 
genial powers of nature, was changed into the salt sea, barren and 
waste.” See also his note at p. 636. of that elaborate and admirable 
work. (8vo. edit.) 
 xxxii. 24, Cf. Asch. P. V. 956. 
Totoyv waaoryy viv rapacKevacerat 
én’ abros airg, dveuaxwraroy répas. 

Xxxvi. 15. There were dukes of the sons of Esay. Rather, heads, 
or chiefs of the family of Esau or Edom. ‘S)2N.. Otros tyepdves, 
wiov ‘Hoa. 

24. The mules in the wilderness. See Tacit. Hist. v. 3., and Bro-. 
tier’s note. . 

Exod. 1.12. The more they afflicted them, the more they grew.. 
Hor. Od. (iv. 4. 54.) | 


Gens,, que cremato fortis ab Ilio, 


Per damna, per cedes, ah ipso 
Ducit opes animumaue ferro. 

vi. 3. The name of God Almighty. Heb. God; the dispenser or 
scatterer of blessmgs, “WW IND. Hence probably the heathen deities. 
obtained the title so generally. added to. their names—eol. dwripes 
edwy 

Numbers, xxii. 22. Because he went. Rather, as or when, he was 

ang. 
aay. 4. Falling into a trance, but having his eyes open. Heb. 
whose eyes were opened while he lay entranced. Or simply, while hg 





= 
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was in the act of falling. Cujus, dum excidebat, retecti sunt oculi. 
See Bishop Newton on the Prophécies, i. p. 128. 

Judges, ix. 11. My good fruit. LXX. offspring—yevrmjpara. So 
Matt. xxvi. 29. éx rovrov rot yervijaros rijs dpmédov. 

xili. 24) Called his name Samson. From WiDW the solar light. 


Samson was, in many important respects, a type of Christ the Sun of 
righteousness. (See Mather on the Types, 4to. p. 104.) 

1 Kings, xxi. 10. Thou didst blaspheme God and the king. Rather, 
thou didst bless (or worship) the Aleim. i.e. the false gods of the 
heathen—an offence punishable with death by the law of Moses. (See 
Deut. xiii. 6—9. xvii. 2, &c.) 

2 Kings, v. 10. The seven-fold ablution here prescribed by Elisha 
was in succeeding ages deemed equally sacred and efficacious by the 
Pythagoreans. See Apul. Met. Lib. xi. sub init. ‘‘ Confestim discussa 
pigra quiete, alacer exsurgo; meque protinus purificandi studio 
marino lavacro trado: septiesque submerso fluctibus capite, quod eum 
numerum precipué relligionibus aptissimum divinus ille Pythagoras 
prodidit, letus et alacer Deam prepotentem lacrymoso vultu sic ad- 
precabar.” 

2 Kings, xix. 7. Behold, Iwill send a blast upon him. This, in 
all probability, according to the conjecture of Dr. Johnson, was the 
Simoom, or burning wind of the desert. See a very intelligent Essay 
towards confirming this hypothesis, in the ‘Fragments to Calmet.’ 
ist Hundred. F. 5. pp. 12, 13. 

Nehem. x. 29. They entered into a curse, and into an oath, to 
walk in God’s law, &c. So Pliny, in his 97th Epistle to Trajan, 
respecting the early Christians. ‘‘Seque sacramento non in scelus ali- 
quod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committe- 
rent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent.” 

Job, xxxi. 27. My heart hath been secretly enticed, and my mouth 
hath kissed my hand. After the manner of the heathens (Min. Fel. 
Octav. ii.) ‘‘ Czcilius, simulacro Serapidis denotato, ut vulgus su- 
perstitiosus solet, manum ori admovens, osculum labiis pressit.” 

Isa. xviii. For a curious illustration of this remarkable chapter, see 
‘ Fragments to Calmet.’ 4th Hundred. p. 25. 

xxix. 8. Jt shall even be as when an hungry man dreameth, &c. 
Compare Ovid's fine description of the starving Eresicthon: — 


capit ille dapes sub imagine somni, 
Oraque vana movet, dentemque in dente fatigat, &c. 
(Met. viii. 824. sqq.) 


Ixi. 1. Liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound. The LXX. render this kal ruddots avaBreyur. 
With this text compare a remarkable passage in Min. Fel. Octav. vii. 
“‘Inde adeo pleni et mixti Deo vates futura precerpunt, dant caute- 
lam periculis, morbis medelam, spem afflictis, opem miseris, solatium 
' ‘calamitatibus, laboribus levamentum.” 
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Dan. ii. 4. In Syriac. Heb. in Aramitish—i. e. Chaldee— 
FPO IN. 

iv. 19. The dream be to them that hate thee, and the interpretation 
thereof to thine enemies. 


quod Di prius omen in hostes 
Convertaut (Virg. Zn. ii. 190.) 
Oeous 8¢, zpoorporais ixvoupévn, 
Ei re gAaipov eldes, airod rv axorpomi)y redeiy. 
ZEsch. Pers. 221. 
Hence perhaps the superstition of the Oeot azorporalo, or darpdves 
GAekirypior, among the Greeks, and the Dii averrunci of the Latins. 
Hosea, xi. 3. I taught Ephraim to go. Kai éyw cvverdéioa roy E— 
The original, however, literally signifies, my footsteps were for 
Ephraim, DYN? 7M. i. e. 1 trudged after Ephraim on foot, 


attended him like a sedutous nurse. Vulg. et ego quasi nutritius 
Ephraim. Tremellius and Junius—quum ego assuefacio Ephraim— 
from which last interpretation it would not be very easy to elicit any 
consistent sense. 

Matt. v. 22. Shall be in danger of the council. Gr. The Sanhe- 
drim, r¢ cuvedply. 

35. The city of the great King. Hence perhaps the appellation 
of the holy city, applied by St. Matthew alone to Jerusalem, (xxvii. 
53.) 

37. Cometh of evil. More correctly, is the suggestion of the evil 
one. We may remark, that one of the Bodleian MSS. has rot éaB6~ 
ANov. Cf. cap. xiii. 38. 

vi. 11. Our daily bread. These words probably contain an allu- 
sion to the gathering of manna,. which was only to be collected in 
quantities sufficient for the daily consumption of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. (See Exod. xiv. 4, 18.) 

16. Of a sad countenance Scythian-eyed. YxvOowzoi, So Eurip. 
Med. 273. ce, riv oxvOpwrorv. This. coincidence is not observed by 
Blackwall in his ‘ Sacred Classics defended,’ &c. | 

‘x. 28. Fear not them which kill the body, &c. Cecilius the hea- 
then, (Min. Fel. px 52. Ed. Dav.) makes this a subject of reproach 
against the primitive Christians—‘‘ quod dum mori post mortem ti- 
ment, interim mori non.timent,” &c. 

xviii. 9. To be cast into hell-fire. Gr. the hell of fire, riv yéevvay 
tov wupos. Note, however, that the words rov rupos are omitted in 
the Codex Bezz of venerable authority—and indeed the sense is com- 
plete without them, particularly to the apprehension of a Jew, in. 
whose mind the idea of Gehenna, the valley of fire, and that of Hades 
or Hell, were inseparably united. (See Calmet’s Dictionary, Articles 
Ca woe Also the ccxith Fragment, on the Gates of 

ades.) 

xxiii. 16. He is a debtor, dgedérns, i.e. bound by the obligation 
of his oath to fulfil its conditions. 





iY 
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- 36. That upon you may come all the righteous blood, &c. (Ch. 
Horat. Epod. vii. 18.) Sic est: 





——-—— acerba fata Romanos agunt, 
Scelusque fraterne necis, 
Ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi 
Sacer nepotibus cruor. 


xxvii. 63. That deceiver. ‘O r\dv0s—equivalent té the term yonral, 
a title commonly given to the primitive Christians. (See Bingham, 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities, B. II. cap. ii. sect. iv.) So the facetious 
Lucian makes Alexander, in his dialogue with Diogenes in the infer- 
nal shades, call his preceptor Aristotle, yoys cai rexvirns. (Acad. 
vex. &.) 

Mark, xv. 39. He so cried out and gave up the ghost. This trans- 
lation by no means conveys the force of the original—ér: otrws xpdéas, 
éféxvevcev. Which should rather be rendered— that he gave up the 
ghost in the midst of, or immediately after this loud invocation.” — 
"EGoncev wry peydAn—(v. 34.) an instance of energy greatly surpass- 
ing the utmost efforts of mortal weakness, and therefore very ration- 
ee as well as piously, attributed by the centurion to the Son of 

od. 

Luke, vii. 14. And he came and touched the bier, (or coffin, Marg.) 
tis copov. ‘The same word is used by the LXX., in the account of 
Joseph’s burial. (Gen. 1. 26.) Kat gnxay abrov év ry opp év Aiyixry. 
These are the only two passages in which the word coffin occurs in 
our version of the Scriptures. . | 
_ xix. 17. Have thou authority, &c. Gr. Know that thou hast authe- 
rity, t00t éxwy étovciay. 

xx. 35. But they which shall be accounted worthy, &c. The ex- 
pression of the original—oi 6é xaratiw0Oévres rot aldvos éxeivov ruyeir, 
is very similar to that in Esch. P. V. 248, 9. 


_ TOUTOU TUYXELY 
ok HiwwOny abras 





(See Blomfield ad loc.) 


xxiv. 26. Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, &c. 
Rather, ought not the Christ—ovy? raira éec rabeiy TON Xprordy :— 
the article should have been by no means omitted in our version, as 
the force of our Saviour’s argument in a great measure depends upon 
it. ‘‘ Ought not the Messiah, to whom all the prophets gave wituess, 
and who has been predicted through so long a course of-ages, by the 
voice of divine inspiration, to be made perfect by sufferings, and to 
enter into his state of heavenly glory, through the path of mortal tri- 
bulation ?” 

John, viii. 44. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own, &c. 
For an ingenious and plausible interpretation of this dithicult passage, 
see Middleton, Gr. Art. ad loc. ' 

- Acts, viii. 23. The gall of bitterness. The Codex Bezz reads na 
more natural order, eis mutpiay yodijs—in the bitterness of gall. St. 


A 
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Peter undoubtedly meant to say that Simon Magus was altogether 
immersed in the very quintessence, as it were, of malice and bitter- 
ness. ‘Sic enim loquuntur Hebrei, ut hominem prorsus oppressum 
ac quasi intus sepultum declarent.” (Beza ad loc.) . 

xv. 17. That the residue of men, Sc. The original is ‘word for 
word from the Septuagint version of Amos, ix. 12. 
| xxvit. 29. They cast four anchors out of the stern. An evident 
mistranslation. The réccapes ayxvpac mentioned by St. Luke are not 
Sour anchors, but a four-pronged anchor ; perhaps the grapnel or 
grappling anchor of our sailors. (See Fragments to Calmet, No. 
ecxiv?) 

Rom. v. 11. By whom we have now received the atonement—riv 
karahAayhy. Our translators, by rendering this word at-one-ment, 
appear to regard the latter not, according to the opinion of some 
divines, as synonymous with expiation or ransom, but merely as ex- 
pressing a reconciliation of enmity or difference, whereby the adverse 
parties are made at one again. Soin 2 Maccab. vil. 33. Kai wdédu» 
KaradAX\ayhoera rois Eavrod dovAors, Yet shall he be at one again with 
his servants. i 

vii. 25. I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. Instead of 
df daly rp Oey, one of the Clermont MSS. has 4 xdpis rot Ocod; 
which is, I think, undoubtedly the true reading, as exhibiting a most 
consistent sense, and giving a direct answer to the question in the 
preceding verse. (See Locke’s Paraphrase and note on the passage. 
See also Beza). It is worthy of remark that the Vulgate also reads, 
Gratia Dei per J. C. Dominum nostrum. 

viii. 19. The earnest expectation. 'Amoxapadoxia. ‘‘ AS aman, 
who looketh for the coming of a special friend, getteth him up to some 
turret, or high place, and putteth forth his head, and looketh this 
and that way, &c.” (Leigh. Crit. Sac. ad verb.) 


‘* Look from the turret, sister dear, 
And see if succour be uot near— 
O! tell me what do you espy ?” 
G.Colman. Blue Beard. 


A remarkable, .though undoubtedly an undesigned coincidence of © 
thought and expression. 

xvi. 25. Since the world began. Rather, through a series or long 
course of ages—ypévots aiwviots. 

1 Cor. xv. 47. The first man is of the earth, earthy—yoixés. He- 
sychius interprets this word, wj\tvos—yyivos. (See Bryant, Analysis 
of Anc. Myth. ii. 117. Ed. 1775.) 

Galat. i. 18. To see Peter. A stronger expression should have been 
used to express the force of the original—ioropioa: Tlérpov. ‘‘ Non 
simpliviter ut viseret, sed ut notitiam compararet Apostoli sanctissimt, 
cui ‘hactenus ignotus fuerat.” (Stanleius ad vii. ad Theb. 512.) So 
Shakspeare in Othello, 

“© Still question’d me the story of my life.” 
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v. 20. Witchcraft. Rather, poisoning. Dealing in unlawful drugs— 
 elepapbed an offence very commonly practised in Rome, when St. 

aul wrote. This interpretation is controverted by Leigh, Parkhurst, 
and Doddridge; but, I think, not on sufficient grounds. 

Ephes. iv. 30. Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye ere 
sealed, &c. This text may fairly be adduced in proof of the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit, if we render év § in or by whom, instead of 
whereby. 

Phil i 15. Ye shine as lights in the world. Gr. gworipes. St. 
Paul did not mean to call the Philippians lights ; but to compare 
them to candelabra or light-houses, such as the Pharos at Alexan- 
dria. (See Fragments to Calmet, No. cclxxv.) The apostle here uses 


the same word as that employed by the LXX. to express IND 


(Gen. i. 14.) See the note above on Gen. and compare Matt. v. 14, 
16.) Hence it appears that our version of Wisdom xiii. 2. ®worijpas 
otpavov, ‘lights of Heaven,’ is not quite correct. It may be re- 
marked, that the last cited chapter contains an admirable exposure 
of the folly of Sabzan worship. 

iv. 12. I know how to abound. Rather, to excel, to be eminent— 
Teprocevecv-—opposed to rarervovoOa: in the first case, and to dore- 
petofac in the second. ‘ J am instructed. Gr. I have been initiated, 
Mepuijpac—initiatus sum.”—Beza. 

i Pet. i. 12. Which things the angels desire to look into. This 
expression falls far short of the force of the original word, wapaxuipar, 
which so clearly denotes the position of the Cherubim expanding their 
wings over the Ark of the Covenant, ‘ and looking down upon the 
mercy seat.’—(See Exod. xxv. 18—20. xxvii. 7—9.) 


Tansor, July, 1818. 








AN ESSAY 
ON THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS. 
NO. IIlI.—[Continued from NO. XXXV. p. 47.] 
— oe | 


SECT. VIIL.—That Theocritus observed the slighter and more im- 
perceptible shades of Nature. 


Tavs we have sufficiently illustrated how much Theocritus was 
struck with the charms of nature in general, which he describes with 
singular pleasure, .“‘ ingenti perculsus amore.” He could also discri- 
minate the slighter and more imperceptible shades of external scenery 
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and inward.sentiment. It is this quality which particularly dis- 
tinguishes the poetic eye. It appears very conspicuous in Thomson, 
and Cowper the author of The Task. We meet with descriptions 
which charm at first sight, and of objects which seem to be familiar, 
yet which no one ever thought of describing before. The rich em- 
broidery of nature is infinitely diversified, and new events continually 
arise in the moral world; so that to the want of a capacity for obser- 
vation and description we must, in some measure at least, ascribe the 
scarcity of original poetry. Theocritus frequently strikes us with 
these minuter and more delicate shades. Thus when the goat-herd 
in the first Idyllium excuses himself from playing on his pipe for fear 
of disturbing Pan, who then rests, weary after hunting, he adds: 
évri ye mikpos, 

Kal of det dptpeta yoAa worl peri xaOnrar. v. 18. 
and he is of bitter temper, 

And sharp anger always sits on his nostrils. 
Now we may often observe a kind of venom playing in the noses of 
some choleric persons when they are provoked; yet it is not a com- 
mon appearance. : 

In the same Idyllium, when describing the figures on the cissybium, 
he mentions a fox laying his measures to steal the dinner of a little 
boy who tended the vineyard, and who amused himself with forming 
a gin for grasshoppers with reeds and bulrushes. To show us that a 
‘boy prefers his own pleasure and amusement to every thing, he says : 

pédrerac O€ of ore Te mipNs, 
Oire guréy roccjvoy Sovy repli rhéypare yabei. v. 54. 
but he cares not for the scrip (which contains his dinner,) 
Nor cares so much for the vine, as he is*delighted with his twining. 

In the Pharmaceutria (Idyllium ti.) Simetha, who is deeply in love 
with Delphis who had forsaken her, observing that the sea and air are 
calm and silent, surprises us with a sudden and unexpected contrast 
in these two soft and plaintive ‘ines, which have alwavs particularly 
struck me. . 

"Hyide, ovyg pev wovros, avyavre 8 aijrae 

‘A & éua ob oryg orépywy Evrocbey avia. Idyl. ii. v. 38.39. 
Bebold ! the sea is silent, the breezes are silent, 

But the grief within my breast is not silent. 

When her lover came to see her first, she was in such confusion | 
that she could not speak ; 











008’ baaov év trve . 
Ku@svrat dwvetvra piday mori parépa réxva. Idyl. il. v. 108. 
“faint tremors seizd my tongue, 
‘** And on my lips the faltering accents hung : 
‘* As when from babes imperfect accents fall, 
‘* When murmuring in their dreams they on their mothers call.” 
Fawkes. 





Who ever described this circumstance of babes befare? 
In the Comastes (Idyl. iii.) the lover says to his mistress—‘“‘I bring you 
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ten apples.” The value of this present is heightened by this circum- 
stance: ‘I took them from the place from which you ordered me to 
take them.” 
"Hyide ror déxa piida pépw* tyvibe xaBeidov, 
"O po éxédXev cabedeiy rv’ cai abptoy GAA roe otow. 
Idyl. iii. v. 10. 
In the ‘Odorrépa (Idyl. v.) Comatas, contending in extemporary 
poetry and singing with his rival, delights us with a trivial bat 
natural incident : | 
BadAec cal padorot rov aimddov & KAeapiora 
Tas alyas rapehovra, cal abv re rowruhaoder. Idyl. v. v. 88. 
“* Clearista pelts the goat-herd with apples, 
‘* When driving bis goats, and she hums something sweet.” 
The present which he promises his mistress is no less agreeable : 
Kijyu- per dwoe rg rapBévy airixa gaccar, 
"Ex rds dpxevOw cabeAwr’ tyvei yap épicder. —Idyl. v. v. 96. 
And I will give to the virgin a wood-pigeon, 
Taking it from the juniper-tree ; for there it builds its nest. 
This circumstance has been literally imitated by Virgil, but Mr. 
Shenstone has made a new and nobler use of it in his pastoral ballad. 
I have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed; 
But let me that plunder forbear, 
She will say t'was a barbarous deed. 
&ec. &e. Shenstone. 
In the sixth Idyllium, Dapbnis singing tells Polyphemus that his 
mistress Galatea pelts his flock with apples. He then adds a simple 
circumstance, which, as described by him, gives the reader much 
pleasure. 
—rédiy &d', ide, ray kiva BadrEr 
“A rot ray dlwy éxerat oxords’ & d¢ Baicder, 
Eis Gia depxopéva’ ra 5€ vy Kada evpara gaiver 
“Aovya xaxAdeorra, éx" avytadcio Oéoreay. 
Ppaceo pi) ras wacdds él evapacory dpovoy 
"EE Gdos épyopévas, xara S¢ ypda xadoy apviy. Idyl. vi. v. 9. 
See! She again pelts the dog 
Which follows as the guardian of the sheep: while he barks 
Looking into the sea: for the beautiful waves 
Soft murmuring show the reflection of him running on the shore. 
Take care lest he rush against the legs of the nymph 
Emerging from the sea, and tear her beautiful body. 
There immediately follows another circumstance, of a more 
singular kind : 
"A 8€ Kat adbrdOe roe Seabpuxrera, ws ar dxavOas 
Tal xarvpai yatrat, ro cadov Bépos dvixa ppvrret. 
Idyl. vi. v. 15. 
‘‘ But there she frolics for you, as from the thistle 
The down adust flies, when beautiful summer burns it.” 
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- Fo compare the frolics of the nymph to the bounding of the filmy 
gossamer, is surely something out of the common way. I shall pass 
by many instances of this habit of delicate observation in Theocritus, 
A few more, however, I may be permitted to add. 

In the xiv. Idyllium we have this remark : 

——d7r0 xpordgwy wedopecba 
Tlavres ynpadéor, cai ériexepw és yévuy Eprec 
Acvxalywy 6 xpdvos. Idyl. xiv. v. 68. 
We all grow old from the temples, _ 
And time bringing white hairs creeps gradually to the cheek. 

In Chaucer, in the Reve’s Prologue, we have something very like 
this : This white top writeth mine old yeres, &e. . 

In the xv. Idyllium, or Sicilian Gossips, we have many nice traits: 
as ‘‘ the straage look of the little boy, when his mother spoke ill of 
his father without adverting to the child’s being present; Praxinoe’s 
attention to her dress; ber care of her cats; her fear of a hurse and a. 
serpent, &c.” Gorgo also ends with a singular but just observation: 

“Npa dpws «’ eis olxov’ avapteros AtoxAcidas. 
‘Xdynp dos &yar’ wrewarri ye pndéxor’ évOns. 
‘** But it és time to go home: Diocleides has not dined: 
And aa man is of a sour temper: you must not meet him when he Is 
ungry.” 

I believe those who have been accustomed to ask favors of the great, 
and to watch the “ mollia tempora fandi,” have often experienced 
the truth of this observation. 

The last instance of this kind which I shall mention is of a very 
sublime and unusual nature. It is where he compares in Hercules 

-the lion-killer, (Idyll. xxv.) the herds ef cows which belonged to 
Augeas to successive masses of clouds. 

Abrap éreira Bdes pada prplat &ddar én’ Gddats 

"Epyopevar galvov® deceit végn vdardevra, 

“Ooca r év oiparg ciciy éXavydueva rporéowce 

"He drove Bin 7é Opyxos Bopéao: 

Toy pév r’ obres apcOpds év Hépe yiverat ovrwyv, | 

Obs d&vvos’ réca ydp re pera rpwrocoe xvdivder 

"Is dvépou, ra dé 7 GAAa Kopvacerat avlis ex’ &dAous" 

Téao’ aiet perériebe Boy €mi BovKddrr jet. Idyl. xxv. v. 88. 
But afterwards innumerable cows, one set after another 
Arriving, appeared like the watery clouds, 
Which pass in the sky driven forward 
By the violence either of the south-wind, or Thracian north-wind : 
Of these clouds in the air there is no numbering 
Or measuring: for the force of the wind rolls so many after the first, 
And some again rise in curves over others: 
So innumerable droves of cows followed each other. 

To the same turn of genius we may ascribe the exact paintings of 
persons, dresses, and animals, which ‘Theocritus presents to us. His 
images are not vague and general, but picturesque and particular. 
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‘When he describes in the first Idyllium the woman who appears in 
relievo on the cissybium, she is represented as "Aoxnra rérdg re cal 
dprvxe, ornata peplo et reticulo: her two lovers are, avdpes Kadoy 
€0eipacovres, vir! pulchris ‘‘ comis ornati,” and i’ gpwros Ana xvXor- 
duvres, pre “amore Diu oculis tumentes.” ‘The description of the 
old fisherman is still more lively : 
ypemeus Te yépwy, wérpa re réruxrae 
Aexpas, é9’ ¢ oxeviwy péya dixrvoy és Bédow Edxet 
‘O xpéoBus, kapvorre ro Kparepor avdpl éorxws* 
Pains xey yviwy vv doov obévos édAomevery, 
Ail 8€ of géxjxavre car’ adyéva mavrobey Ives, 
Kai rod rep édvre’ 3 bb obévos divoy &Bas. 
Idyl. i. v. 39. &c. 
An old fisherman is represented, and a rugged rock, 
On which the old man exerting himself like to a man laboring 
Very much, pulls a great net for the draught : 
You would say that he fish’d with all the strength of bis limbs: 
His veins swell every where in his neck : 
Tho’ he is grey-hair’d, his vigor is worthy of youth. 

In the sixth Idyllium, when he mentions the meeting of Dameetas 
and Daphnis, he describes them particularly, and specifies the place 
where they sat down, and the time of the day; and the season of the 
year: O péy abroy 

Tluppos, 6 & fpeyévecos’ eri kpdvay dé rw’ dude 
"Eoadpevor Gépeos péoy Gpare todd’ dedov. _— dy). vi. v. 2. 
one of them 
Had a ruddy beard; the other half-appearing down on his cheeks; 
Both sitting down by a certain fountain, 
In the middle of the day in summer, sung these strains. 
In the seventh Idyllium, let us observe what a lively picture he 
gives us of the Cretan goat-herd Lycidas : 
kai rev’ 6diray 
"EoOAov avy Moicarot Nvowyexuy evpopes Gvdpa. 
"Ovopa pev Auxiday, is & aimwddos’ ob8é xé ris pov 
"Hyvoincey ldwv, éxet aimédw eoy’ exer. : 
"Ex ev yap Naaiow dacirpryos eixe rpayoto 
Kvaxov dépp’ Spout, véas raplooo rordcdov* 
’Augl 8€ of oriBecat yépwv éoglyyero mémXos 
Lworipe trAaxepp’ pouay 8 éyev dypredalw 
Ackirepg xopivay Idyl. vii. v. 12. &e. 
and we met with a certain traveller, 
A Cretan bighly-favored by the muses: 
His name was Lycidas: he was a goat-herd; nor could any one 
seeing him 
Fail to know him, since he was very like to a goat-herd ; 
For he had on his shoulders a white skin 
From a rough and shaggy goat, smelling of fresh rennet : 
Around his breast an old mantle was bound 


~ 








‘ 
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With a woven surcingle’ of broom: and in his right hand 
A crook of wild olive he held. 

In the eighth Idyllium, when Daplmnis and Menalcas meet, the 
are described as, 
oe rwy’ irny tTupporpiyw, &udw dvaBw. : 

. Both had golden tresses, both were in the bloom of youth. 
In the twentieth Idyllium we have a very striking contrast between 
. the contempt with which a city-girl, of a saucy temper and fastidious 
taste, treats 4 neat-herd, and the praises which he bestows on his own. 
person and accomplishments, which he describes with selfscomplacent 
satisfaction, not in a vague but particular manner. The description 
which Theocritus in the twenty-second Idyllium gives us of Amycus 
the king of the Bebrycians, the champion in boxing, who was conquered 
by Pollux, is also very particular. It has a singular simile : 

"Ey 8¢ des orepecior Bpayioorw axpov in’ wpov 

"Eoracay, nire wérpot dxooirpoyot, ovs re kuXivdwy 

Xesuappous worapos peyadas weptétece divas. 

Idyl. xxii. v. 48. 
As rocks that in the rapid streams bound, 
Are wash’d by rolling torrents smooth and round, 

The ridges rise, in crystal streams beheld, 
So on his brawny arms the rising muscles swell’d. 

To these examples I might add the Nemean Lion in the twenty- 
fifth Idyllium, the account of the tackle and furniture of the fisher- 
men in the twenty-first, &c. &c. From the same habit of particu- 
larising it is that he gives us the proper names of dogs, cows, sheep, 
and goats. 

ee 
SECT. IX.—Of the Characters of the Shepherds in Theocritus. 

Let us next consider the characters of Theocritus’s shepherds. 
They are not so ignorant as is generally supposed. They are repre- 
sented as conversant with the fables and amours of the gods. They 
sometimes mention the constellations, with which they probably were . 
really acquainted. Some of them are travellers, and have made 
voyages. In the ninth Idyllium we find a Sicilian shepherd’ giving 
as a present a conch which he had got in the Icarian sea. In the fifth 
Idyllium Comatas mentions a goblet as the work of Praxiteles. 
Probably the elegant arts were more generally known among the 
lower orders of the Greeks than they are among our populace. The 
shepherds of Theocritus excel in poetry and music. Corydon, in the 
fourth Idyllium, can sing and play on the pipe, and knows the works 
of Pyrrhus the Lesbian poet, and of Glauca the lutanist of Chios. 
The cow-herd, in the twentieth, thus praises his own skill in music : 

| '  ————€x aTouarwy dé 


"Eppeé pot pwva yucepwrépa 7} pedcxipw. 





t I follow Mr. Toup’s interpretation. / 
2 Unless we suppose this person to be Theocritus himself. 
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"Adu 5¢ poe rd pédXtcopa cal jy ovpryye pericde, 
Kijv abd Aadéw, xiv dwvaxc, civ rrayaidrg. Idyl. xx. v. 27. 
ex ore autem 
Fluebat mihi vox dulcior quam favi : 
Dulce et meum carmen est, et quum fistula canto, 
Et cum tibia obloquor, cumque calamo et obliqua tibM. . 

Bat though the shepherds of Theocritus are not mere ignorant 
clowns, yet they display their simplicity on many occasions, and show 
their passions without reserve or disguise. Simztha, m the second 
Idyllium, describes the effects which the frenzy of love had on her in 
a very strong manner. She does not know how she came home, she 
lay in her bed ten days and nights, her complexion became pale as 
box-wood, the hair dropped from her bead, and she became mere 
skin and bones. In the third, the lover threatens to tear the fragrant 
garland which he had composed for his mistress. In the fifth, Comatas, 
victorious in singing, testifies his joy by loud laughing and leaping, and 
desires his very goats to rejoice with him. In the eighth, the victo- 
rious Daphnis shouts and leaps like a fawn leaping against his dam. 
The same simplicity of character appears in their superstition and be- 
lief in charms and witchcraft. The second Idyllium in a great measure 
consists of magical rites. Simztha herself is said to have tried in 
vain every old woman who dealt in charms. In the third Idyllium, 
the melancholy lover tells us that he bad foreseen his ill success in 
love, because, 

ovdé ro rndéguoy Toreudiaro ro TAaTAaynpa. 
‘* "Phe poppy-leaf (or orpument leaf) when. struck had returned: ne 
sound.” 
He bad also learned the same sad truth from an old hired woman, a 
gleaner, who prophesied by. the sieve, (xooxeydpayris). He however 
takes a lucky omen from, the palpitation or. twinkling of his right 
eye: “AdXerat o¢Oadyeds pev 6 defds.— 

In the sixth Idyllium, Polyphemus, to preserve himself from fasck 
nation, spits three times into. his own bosom, a charm which he had 
learned from an old witch. Though the shepherds of Theocritus 
often disgrace themselves by ribaldry, yet they appear religious in 
their way by offering prayers and sacrifices to Pan-and the nymphs. 


= 
SECT. X.-—Of his Humor of Moralising. | 

It is another trait in the character of Theocritus, that be frequently 
falls into moral reflections. This humor of moralising, when not in- 
dulged to excess, is very pleasant. It has been observed that it gives 
its principal charm to Denham’s Cooper's Hill. In Dyer’s descriptive 
poem of Grongar-Hill, we have, I think, moral reflections too thickly 
interspersed. Theocritus is in this respect more temperate. In the 
fourth Idyllium, at the mention of the name of Amaryllis, her lover 
sor sadly bewails her death. But Corydon comforts him with this 
reflection ; 
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Oapceiv xp, ¢ire Barre’ ray’ aipioy Eocer’ dpervor. 
. "EAmwides évy Gwoioty, avédmreoroe dé Oavdyres’ \ 
X@ Zeds Gdoxa prey wédet atOpros, GAAoka & ver. 
Idyl. iv. v. 41. 
You must take courage, my friend Battus: perhaps things will be 
better to-morrow : 

There is hope among the living, but the dead are without hope ; 
Aad the sky is at one time serene, and at another time rains. 

In the fifth Idyllium, when Comatas is angry that one whom he had 

taught whena boy should contend with him, he adds this reflection : 
: 18 & ydpes és ri robéprer.— - 
Opéiac cal Augedets, Opépar nai cdvas, ds rv Pé&ywrrac. 
Idyl. v. v. 37. 
See, where my kindness ends. 
Nurse young wolves, and nurse dogs, that they may devour you. 
In the sixth Idyllium we have this just reflection: . 
yap Epwre 
TlodAd«es, 6 ToAvgape, cal ra pe) cada, cara wépavrat. 
——for often times, O Polyphemus, 

Those objects appear beautiful to love, which are nut beautiful. 

In the ninth Idyllium, the poet falls into a pleasing train of reflection 
to show the influence of poetry, music, and literature, in preserving men 
from gross sensual pleasures : 7 

Térreé prev rérreye pidos, pvppake 6¢ pippaé, 
“Ipnxes & ipniw’ épiv 8 & pooa cal gba. 
ovre yap drvos, 
Oir’ zap éarivas yAuKepwrepov, obre peAlooats 
“AvOea, Sacov éuly pooat pirat? ods yap dpdoat 
Tadetou, rés 8 od re ror~ Sadjoaro Kipra. , 
Idyl. ix. v. 31. &c. 
As the cicada is friendly to the cicada, the ant to the ant, 
The hawks to the hawks, so friendly to me is the Muse and Song. 
for neither sleep, 

Nor the.spring coming suddenly is sweeter, nor to the bees 

Are the flowers so dear, as the Muses to me; as for those whom 

they behold 

With a propitious eye, Circe injures them not by her draught. 

The whole drift of the Polyphemus, or the eleventh Idyllium, is to show 
that the sorrows of love can be charmed away by poetry and literature 
only. 

In the sixteenth Idyllium (Charites addressed to Hiero) Theocritus 
shows how much the splendid actors on the great theatre of the world 
are obliged to poets for their celebrity and fame, and at the same time 
complains how little eacouragement pvets experienced from the opu- 
lent and fhe great. This is a complaint which may with justice be made 
in every age, with a few distinguished exceptions. In the twenty-first 
phe our poet instructs us that it is poverty which excites industry 
and arts. 
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‘Need, Diophantus, ready wit imparts, 

Is labor’s mistress and the nurse of arts.” Fawkes. 
Under moral reflections we may very properly class Proverbs. , 
However some polished wits may despise proverbs, we know that 
much sound sense and sagacity is through them transmitted from age 
to age. The collection of English proverbs in the Elegant Extracts in 
Prose contains no contemptible system of practical morality and pru- 
dence. Itis in proverbs that the rustic philosopher, the ‘‘ abnormis 
sapiens,” delivers his precepts and observations. It is natural there- 
fore to expect to meet with them among the shepherds of Theocritus. 
Accordingly we tind many proverbs scattered among his works: as, 
“ us wor’ ’AOnvalny.” “ yaherov yopiwy Kiva yevoa—" 

© "Ex widw avrdeis Sijdov eyw 8 exw ob8 Gs déos. 

Exw 0 roe Sou’ év dveipg 





Paivovrac 





éBa xai ravpos av’ vray. 
AvKov eldes. 
ws pis, yevpeba riccas, 
arwrépw i) ‘yoru kvijpa.” &c. &c. 
=e 
SECT..XI.—That Theocritus is often pathetic, and sometimes sublime. 

Amenity may be said to be the general characteristic of the works of 
_ Theocritus; yet he is often pathetic, and occasionally rises to the sub- 
lime. The passion of love and its effects we tind variously described. 
In the first Idyllium, we see the disconsolate shepherd Daphnis re- 
fusing all consolation, and dying for love. His farewell address to 
Arethusa, the rivers, groves, and animals with which he had been 
familiar, is not only affecting, but sublime. How touching also is 
this verse ! 

"Hbn yap gpacder rav6’, Gov Gye dedvxecy. Idyl. 1. 102. 
‘* For all things now declare that my sun is set :” or that ‘1 am dying.” 

In the second Idyllium, we have Simetha, a woman of violent 
passions, complaining of the perfidy of her lover, and endeavouring to 
recover his affections, or to destroy him by magic rites. ‘Though she 
appears to be of too fierce a temper, yet we cannot help sympathising 
with her, when she says, 

"Hyide, ovyg pev rovros, ovywvre & aijrat’ 
‘AS éua ob oryg oréprywy EvrocBey avia. 
Behold the sea is hush’d, and the breezes are hush‘d ; 
But the trouble of my breast within is not hush’d ! 

In the third Idyllium, we find a goat-herd who endeavours by his 
songs and dances in the night to prevail upon his obdurate mistress 
Amaryllis, and who threatens to hang or to drown himself. 

_ In the sixth, Polyphemus retorts the ill usage of Galatea with equal 
scorn, and threatens to rouse her jealousy. In the tenth, the reaper’ 
Battus performs his work tardily, and does not keep pace with bis 
companion, on account of his passion for Bombyce, whose praises he 
is induced to sing. In the eleventh, Polyphemus consoles himself, 
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when not able to prevail on Galatea, with music and poetry. In the 
fourteenth, the vexation and jealousy of a fond husband, whose wife 
proved false, is well described. In the eighteenth, we have x very 
beautiful epithalamium on the nuptials of the celebrated beauty Heser 
I think every one must admire the pathos of the sixth epigran. uf 
Theocritus, though it is on a very simple subject; the grief of a sis 
herd for a kid destroyed by the wolf. 
7A deidate rb, Oupar, ri ro xA€oy ei Kararaccis 
Adxpvar SeyAjvous dras ddupapevos ; 
Oixerat & xipapos, Té Kadov réxos, otxer’ és Gdur 
Tpaxvus yap xadais augeriake NiKos’ 
Ai 8é xéves cAXayyetyre’ ri to widov, dvlxa yvas 
"Ooréwy obdé régpa Aelwerat oiyopévas ; 
Ab! wretched Thyrsis! what avails it, tho’ mouruing 
' You should make the two pupils of your eyes melt in tears * 
The kid, the beautiful young creature, is gone, is gous. tu hiade- 
For the rough wolf has conipressed ‘him with his paw: : 
But the dogs bark: what avails it, since even the alee 
Of the bones of him gone are uot left 7 


The delicate Doric simplicity of this epigram is surely uu 
There are some passages in ‘Theocritus which a: sutshas-, ¢ 
several which border on the sublime ; nor are such tuvugar wae 
excluded from those of his-poems which are contessds pastu:c. 
this kind we may perhaps esteem the Addres: to tus Ssmpu or. 
first Idyllium, which has been well imitated by \ sigs , saute ats: 
by Milton in his Lycidas. 
Tla rox’ dp’ ho Ska Adgrs lrdxero; w& wenn Demme: 
*H cara Tyvews cada Téprea ; jj xara Mives 
Ob yap oi xorapcio péyay poov eiyer’ Arere 
Obs Airvas cxomay, ob" Axehus iepor ivan 
«¢ Where were ye when Daphnis pincd 4 wieerewer> @a- 
Was it in the beautiful Tempe by Peneus! o o* 
For you were not-then by the great stream er¢—ar 
Or on the top of tna, or by the sseren wee 
The dying farewell of Daphnis, which se=aere =" —— 
is also sublime : 
6 Bwxddos 9 Sppey dyw Aigeu er 
Oixér’ ava Cpupins, vik GAgeu’ qqai: ~ 
Kai rorgpot rot yeire kudwy sere it 
We have similar addresses mene” ee 
How terrible and grand is teceaueer*"— ” 
Hecate in the second Id yliiean 


Tay ka: oxwar-~ all not wish ta 


Epyoutvay VEKU@Y arr — 2: 
Xaip’, ‘Exdra Sueur: —- 


VOL. ‘XVINL <. = 
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——— at whom the. dogs tremble 2 ee 
When she comes over the sepulchres of the dead and the black blood : 
Hail, terrific Hecate ! : 


_ The address with which Simetha concludes her incantations is 
conceived in no humble style : 





"*ANNG ro peev xaipaea, wor Oxeavoy rpére wwAovs etc., etc. 
| Idyl. ii. v. 163. 


The goat-herd in the third Idyllium records the amours of Ata- 
lanta and Hippomenes, of Pero and Bias, of Venus and Adonis, of 
Endymion and the Moon, and of Jasiones and Ceres, in lofty lan- 

uage. The amours of the goddesses with herdsmen are mentioned 
in the like elevated diction by the slighted neat-herd, in the twentieth 
Idyllium. Let us observe what language. the goat-herd Lycidas' em- 
ploys in the seventh, when he wishes that Ageanax may have a safe 


voyage at a tempestuous season of the year: 


“Eooera: Ayedvaxre cas wddos és Mirvddvay, - 
Xdray ép’ éoreploss Epldors vores Vypa diden 

Kipara, «' ‘Mpivy or éx’ "Nxeavg ribas toyn, — ene 
*. * * * * . * a, _ = 


XdAcvdyves cropecety7, ra kbpara ray re Oddagoeryg == 
Téy re Norov, rév 1’ Etpor, is oyxara guxta ive? 2: 
‘AAxuéves,. yAauxais Nupnice ral re padtora 5 oh 

"Opriyxwr éepiraber, Soats ré rep €E dos Sypa—- i, 


‘«* Ageanax shall have a fair voyage to Mitylene, 

Even when (the Heedi being in the west) the southwind drives 

The tempestuous waves, and Orion plants his feet in the ocean: 

The Halcyons shall smooth the waves and the sea, 

The south wind, and the east wind which moves the remotest 
_sea weeds ; 

The Halcyons, which are the most beloved by the azure Nereids, 

Of all the birds which have their prey from the.sea.” 


From these and many other passages we mf learn, that in the 
judgment of Theocritus, Bucolic poetry may sometimes raise its voice 
to a higher tone. The whole of the Cyclops, or eleventh Idyllium, 
is written in a style that may be called sublime : 


That strain I heard was of a higher mood.— Milton. 


-The first hundred and fifty verses which are extant of the twenty- 
fifth Idyllium, or Hercules the Lion-Killer, may, as I have before ob- 
served, be considered as a sublime pastoral. : 

In other poems of Theocritus, the subjects of which are confessedly 
of a higher kind, we meet many very animated and grand passages. 
Observe how he describes the quick passage of the ship Argo between 
the Symplegades : . 


“Arts Kuavedy obx #aro cvySpoudéwy vats, . 
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"ANNG Sretaite (Babvy & eloédpape Pacrv) 
Aleros os, péya Nairpa. Idyll. xiii. v. 22. 


His comparing the rapid course of the ship to the momentary flight 
of an eagle, is very striking, and the word dcetaize is very expressive. 
Here we see the fact take place, before we have time to consider how 
it happened. In the same Idyllium, when he mentions how Hylas 
fell into the water when caught by the nymphs, we are struck with q 
very unexpected kind of comparison. - 





karypure 6 és péday Bdwp 

"AOpcos, ws Ere xuppos ax’ oipavoi Hpuxev dori)p 

"AOpdos és xévrov’ vatrats 5€ res elev éraipos, 

Kougérep’, @ raises, xoveio®’ SrAa* wAevariKis Ovpos. | 
Idyll. xii. v. 50, 

‘* He fell, he sunk, as from th’ ethereal plain 

A flaming star falls headlong on the main : 

The boatswain cries aloud, ‘‘ Unfurl your sails, 

And spread the canvass to the rising gales.”— Fawkes. 


I could mention several great thoughts from the Charites,’ the 
Ptolemy, the Hymn to the Dioscouroi, the young Hercules, and Hery- 
cules the Lion-Killer, but I mean not here to descend into such par- 
ticular criticism. I shall, however, transcribe one passage from the 
Dioscouroi, in which he describes a storm, and a subseqyent calm. 
occasioned by‘the influence of Castor and Pollux: : 


Nady 0 al duvovra xai obpavov éfaridyra 

“Aorpa Bragcpevat, yadewois évéxupoay aqras’ 

Oi dé oféwy xara xpupvay delpayres péya xipa, 

"He cal éx mpwpaber, i Gxrg Oupos éxaorov, 

Eis coitav éppupay, avépsniay & apa rotyous | 

"Apdorépous* xpéparat 8€ avy iorly Gppeva way'ra, 

Eixi aroxdacbéyra® wodus § é ovpavod GuBpos 

Nuxros égepricas' warayei & edpeia Oadacca, 

Kozrropévyn xvocais re xal &ppnrocoe yadaeats. 

"AMN’ Eurns ipets re Kal éx ‘Bubo5 éXxere vaas 
trotow vavracoty diopévots OargeoBar. 

Ala & &rodyyor 1’ &vepoe Ncpapa $e yadava 

"Aprédayos’ vepédat d¢ déSpapoy &Avdus GAAac. 

"Ex & “Apxroe 7’ éparnoay. Idyl. xxii. v. 8 to 21. 





- ¥ Vide Charites, Idyl. xvi. from v. 40. to 57., and from v. 71. to 87.-+ 
Vide Ptolemzus, Idyl. xvii. v.64. to v. 82.—Vide Heracliscus, Idyl. xxiv. 


v.84. 
“Eora: 5) Tovr’ duap drnvixa veBpoy ey ebvg, 
Kapxapdder olver@a: lScy AvKos obx COeAfhoei. 


“ The day will come when the wolf with snaggy teeth shall not wish ta 
injure the fawns in his lair.” 
Vide Idyl, xxv. v. 282. to 254. 
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‘« Safeguards of sailors, who the Twins implore, 
When on the deep the thundering tempests foar. 
These on the hollow vessel from the side, 

Or head, or helm, pour the high-swelling tide : 
Buret are the planks, the tackling torn, the mast 
Srapt, the sails rent before the furious blast ; 
Suspended showers ebscure the cheerful light ; 

Fades the pale day before approaching night. 

Rise the rough winds, resounding storms prevail, 
And the vext ocean roars beneath the scourging bail : 
Still you the wreck can save, the storm dispel, 

And snatch the sailors from the jaws of hell : 

The clouds disperse, the roaring waves subside, 

And smooth to stillness sleeps the lenient tide. 

When shine the Bears-——” Fawkes. 


SECT. Xil. —Objections agatnst Theocritus. 


Having now discussed the general character of Theocritus with 
respect to his sentiments, and the distinguishing peculiarities of his 
evius, I shall next consider some objections which are made to him. 
tis objected to him that his shepherds talk on too high subjects. 
To this F shall only answer, that we may safely oppose the judgment 
of this excellent original poet, as to propriety, to the judgment of his 
critics. It is next objected to him, that some of his thoughts are 
fantastical and far-fetched, or, in other words, not natural. There 
may be a few thoughts of this kind, but they are very few. Such for 
instance we may consider the following : 
Niy éyvwv rov"Epwra’ Bapis Oeds’ 7} pa Nealvas 
Mdoédor é0/Aaze, Spupp ré pv erpede parip. 
Now I know Love; he is a cruel god ; surely he has suck’d 
The breast of a lioness, and his mother brought him up in a wild. 


I confess this sentiment appears ‘to me unnatural, though it has 
been imitated by that judicious poet Virgil—See Virgil, Eclog. viii. 
v. 43. <A third objection-to him is, that he violates the rules of 
modesty and decorum in describing the intercourse of the sexes, 
as in the twenty-seventh Idyllium, and in several other places. © This 
objection must be allowed to be just. The Greeks, however, seem 
at no period to have been delicate in this respect. It is amazing 
what ribaldry occurs in Atistophanes. We need not, however, go te 
Greece to hear coarse pastoral. We may hear enough of this sort 
among our own rustics and reapers, to whom, however, it is not con- 
fined among us. We find indelicacy among our gentlemen some- 
times, and read it in our poets: yet all this is no justification of it, 
or sufficient apology. | 

The last objection to Theocritus is of a still more serious nature. 
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It is his frequent mention of a nefarious vice, which ought not-to 
be named, or even hinted at by oblique allusions. Yet in Theocritus 
it frequently occurs as if it were venial. Surely the morality of the 
Greeks was of a different kind from that of Moses, who has left it on 
record that two cities were destroyed by God, chiefly on account of 
this vice. St. Paul informs us, that God permitted the heathens to 
fall into this amazing corruption of the moral principle on accoynt of 
their vain idolatry, and their ingratitude to God, who may be re- 
cognised by all men in his glorious works. That even men of deep 
understanding should fall into a corruption of the moral principle, is 
an awful truth. Who, for instance, could suppose that so great a phi- 
losopher as Aristotle could in any case justify means to procure abor- 
fion? Yet it is true. 


SECT. XIII.—Of the Harmony of his Numbers. 


The last peculiar excellence of Theoeritus which I shall mention is 
his style, and the harmony of his numbers. Michael Drayton, in the 
Preface to his Pastorals says, ‘‘ The subject of pastorals, as the 
language of it, ought to be poor, silly, and of the coarsest woof in 
appearance.” Several other critics seem to have entertained the same 
Opinion concerning the language of pastorals. But the language of 
Theocritus is not, I apprehend, of this kind. It is often ‘highl 
finished and exquisite, and the barmony of his numbers is one of his 
principal charms. Much has beem said of the broad rusticity of the 
Doric dialect. The Doric pronunciation was, no doubt, broader than 
the Attic; so also was the Ionic, as may be collected from its resolu- 
tion of syllables. But we must not for this consider the Doric as 
rustic, as we find that it was used by the greatest poets in their lyric 
compositions. In it were written, ; 


the various measur’d verse, 
olian charms, and Dorian lyric odes.—— Milton. 


This is surely a presumption that it was soft and musical, There 
seems to be some truth in the observation, that, in the judgment of 
Theocritus, the nature of Bucolic metre required that the fourth foot 
of the verse be a dactyl, and that the last syllable of, this dactyl be 
the end of a word, which must not run into the next foot. But, from 
this rule he often deviates. One part of his art consists ia varying 
his pauses, a circumstance which has been so justly admired in Mil- 
ton’s blank verse. I am almost induced to think that Milton imiteted 
Theocritus and Homer in this respect. Theoeritus sometimes veep 
that ceesural pause at the end of the first syllable of the third food, 
which Dr, Bentley has pronounced to be the most agreeable, aud 
which is so frequently met in the Latin versification : as, 


Ti’ aro ras rérpas caradelBerar wpdbev poup. | 
But we meet frequently a pause after the first syHable of the second 
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foot. We find the pause in other parts of the verse also, and, I think, 
two pauses sometimes in the same verse, before we come to the pause 
of suspension at the end. It is easy to produce harmonious verses 
from Theocritus. How soft and expressive, for instance, is the lul- 
laby of Alcmena to the infants Hercules and Iphiclus ! 
Eider’, éua Bpégea, yAuxepoy xal éyéparpor dxvov" 
Evder’, éua Yuya, 80’ ddedgew, ebooa réxva’ 
“OrGroe ebyaeareGe, wal GAGroe AH ixoreOe. 
‘ ‘ Idyl. xxiv. v. 7. 
How harmonious is the following verse in the eighth Idyllium ! 
‘ASD 5¢ r& O€peos xap’ bbwp péov aiOproxorrety. j 
To express the joy, leaping, &c. of a shepherd, he uses a verse _ 
entirely composed of dactyls, except the last foot, which the verse 
requires to be a spondee. | 
‘Qs pev 6 wais éxapn cal &vhdaro Kal rdaraynee. 
For a specimen of harmonious versification we may take a passage 
from the seventh Idyllium, which { have aiready quoted for a diffe- 
rent purpose. 
7 ro & éyyibev iepdy biwp 
Nopgay é dyrpoio careBdpevov Keddpvade.—&c. &c.- 
Several verses here are among the most harmonious in Theocritus. 
Let us take the two following verses in the first Idyllium, and ob- 
serve their music. | 
“Adtoy, & woluay, ro reov pédos, i} TO Karayes 
Tiv’ axo rds wérpas karadeiBerac vYd0ev Tdup. 
What a melancholy flow have these two verses of the second Idyl- 
lium, which have been already quoted. 
"Avide ocyg pev xdvros, ovyovre & aifrat, 
‘A & éua ob ovyg orépywy Evrocbey avia.—Idy]l. ii. v. 38. 
It would be tedious {o enumerate the various harmonious verses in 
Theocritus. Almost the whole of the Cyclops, or eleventh Idyllium, 
is very pleasing to the ear. 


SECT. XIV.—Of the peculiar Felicity of his Language. 


THE “ curiosa felicitas” of words, for which Petronius praises 
Horace, is very conspicuous in Theocritus. His epithets and com- 
pound words are particularly happy. Let us take for an instance the 
el epigram, and consider its picturesque and lively expressions 5 
such as, | 


——~ répt xéyurar Borpvomacs Edexe 


“Apredos 
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=a circumcirca diffusa est racemosa cum capreolis 
itis , 
AcyupOdyyorow dodais. 
stridulis cantibus. _ 
— adyevowy roiddrpavra péry. 
modulantur varie—sonofa carmina, 
— prruplspaor dvriayeveu | 
sibilis ex adverso canunt,— &c. 
We shall find the same happy clioice of energetic and picturesque 


words and phrases in the Idyllia. Thus in the very beginning of the 
first Idyllium we find these beautiful words : 


‘Adds rerd PrOvpcopa kal ad xirus, alxdde, riva 
*A worl rats rayaion, perloderac— 


Dulcem susurrum et pinus ista, pastor caprarie, 
Quz est juxta fontes, modulatur 


Again, 





sd 
Kahdoy eOetpacovres—pulchre comati. 
— dXirpirowo yépovros—sene attrito in mari (v. 45.) 
— cadrgy BouBetyri—ptAtocat. 
suaviter susurrant—apes. 
ebrdkrow pedurvoir. 


Vv. 128. 


bene compacta suaviter spirantem 
e cera fistulam— 


"Ex capo oipryya. 





Idyllium II. 4 
We may take the following examples from the second: 
7g Tas g¢pévas éxwexoracat ; v. 19. 


quo tibi mens avolavit?) =. 
Aaxéee péya xarrvuploaca. ow, Dds 
(Laurus) crepat, valde infammata, 
Grapbevoy hyev. Vv. 41. 

ut pon sim amplius virgo. 

"ISpus prev xoyeveoxer icor vorlacow éépoais.—v. 107. 
Meus sudor abunde defluebat similis aystralibus pruinis. 
Kyv2dvrat gwvetvra glday worl parépa réxva. 
Murmurant clamantes charam apud matrem liberi. 


Idylliunm TL, | 
*Q. rd xadov roBopica, ro wav NOos* w xvavdgpv 
Nvpoa.—v. 18, ; 


O formosis oculis preedita, lapis merus, o nigro supercilio 
Nympha. - 7 ' 
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7 —-—— at whom the.dogs tremble 7 
When she comes over the sepulchres of the dead and the black blood : 
Hail, terrific Hecate ! 


_ The address with which Simetha concludes her incantations is 
conceived in no humble style : 





“AAG rd pev yalpoca, ror’ Oxeardy rpére wwdous etc., efc. 
) Idyl. ii. v. 163. 


The goat-herd in the third Idyllium records the amours of Ata- 
lanta and Hippomenes, of Pero and Bias, of Venus and Adonis, of 
Endymion and the Moon, and of Jusiones and Ceres, in lofty lan- 
guage. The amours of the. goddesses with herdsmen are mentioned 
in the like elevated diction by the slighted neat-herd, in the twentieth 
Idyllium. Let us observe what language. the goat-herd Lycidas' em- 
ploys in the seventh, when he wishes that Ageanax may have a safe 
voyage at a tempestuous season of the year: «©... | ip 

"Eooerat "Ayedvaxre cpdos wAdos és Mervddvay, : 
Xdray ég’ éoreplaus épldors vores bypa diven 
Kvyara, «’ ‘Opiwy dr éx’ Dxeavg rédas tox, 
%. + * * * + bd . 


X4Axcvudves cropecetyr: ra Kopara ray re Oddaooary = a 
Téy re Nérov, rév 7’ Etpoy, és Zoyara guxta ceive 2.” 
‘Adxudves,. yAavxais Nypniot ral re padtora ws” 
"Oprixwy épiraber, Soats ré wep €E ddOs Eypa—~ 


‘* Ageanax shall have a fair voyage to Mitylene, 

Even when (the Heedi being in the west) the southwind drives 

The tempestuous waves, and Orion plants his feet in the ocean: 

The Halcyons shall smooth the waves and the sea, 

The south wind, and the east wind which moves the remotest 
_sea weeds ; 

The Halcyons, which are the most beloved by the azure Nereids, 

Of all the birds which have their prey from the.sea.” 


From these and many other passages we mky learn, that in the 
judgment of Theocritus, Bucolic poetry may sometimes raise its voice 
to a higher tone. The whole of the Cyclops, or eleventh Idyllium, 
is written in a style that may be’ called sublime : 


That strain I heard was of a higher mood.— Milton. 


-The first hundred and fifty verses which are extant of the twenty- 
fifth Idyllium, or Hercules the Lion-Killer, may, as I have before ob- 
served, be considered as a sublime pastoral. 

In other poems of Theocritus, the subjects of which are confessedly 
of a higher kind, we meet many very animated and grand passages. 
Observe how he describes the quick passage of the ship Argo between 
the Symplegades : ~ 


“Arts Kuavedy odk #aro ovrSpopéswr vais, . 
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"Ada Scetdite (Babvy & eloédpape Daory) 
Alerés ds, péya Xairpa. Idyll. xiii. v. 22. 


His comparing the rapid course of the ship to the momentary flight 
of an eagle, is very striking, and the word d:eiaize is very expressive. 
Here we see the fact take place, before we have time to consider how 
it happened. In the same Idyllium, when he mentions how Hylas 
fell into the water when caught by the nymphs, we are struck with a 
very unexpected kind of comparison. - 





karnpire & és péday Bdwp 

"AOpdos, ws dre xuppos ax’ obpavou hpirev aorip 

"AOpéos és xévrov’ vatrats 5€ res elxev éraipos, 

Kougérep’, © zaides, xoeiof’ Stra" wAevarexds OUpos. , 
Idyll. xii. v. 50, 

“* He fell, he sunk, as from th’ ethereal plain 

A flaming star falls headlong on the main ; 

The boatswain cries aloud, ‘“ Unfurl your sails, 

And spread the canvass to the rising gales.” Fawkes. 


I could mention several great thoughts from the Charites,’ the 
Ptolemy, the Hymn to the Dioscouroi, the young Hercules, and Her- 
cules the Lion-Killer, but I mean not here to descend into such par- 
ticular criticism. I shall, however, transcribe one passage from the 
Dioscouroi, in which he describes a storm, and a subseqyent calm. 
occasioned by‘the influence of Castor and Pollux: 


Naév @ af duvovra xai obpavov etavidvra 
“Aorpa Bragdpevat, yaderois évéxupcay &fras’ 
Oi dé opéwy cara xpupvay delpayres péya Kipa, 
"He kal éx xpwpaber, ij Sarg Oupos éxaorov, 
Eis coiAay éppupay, avépontay & apa rotxous | 
- "Apdgorépous? xpéuarac 8€ ovy iorly Gppeva rarra, 
Eixi aroxdaobévra® wodus 8 é& oipavot ouGBpos 
Noxros égepxvcast xarayet 5 etpeia Oadacca, 
Korropévyn wvois re xal &pphxrocoe yadaeats. 
"ANN Euwns dpeis re Kat éx BuvOov edrxere vaas 
Airoiow vatraow diopévors GargeoBar. 
Ala & amondiyoy 7’ &vepoe Acrapa $é yadava 
"Aprédayos vepérar 56 dcédpapoy GAAvbes GAAac. | 
"Ex 8’ "Apkrot 7’ épaynoar. Idyl. xxii. v. 8 to 21. 





- ¥ Vide Charites, Idyl. xvi. from v. 40, to 57., and from v. 71. to 87.-+ 
Vide Ptolemzus, Idy]. xvii. v.64. to v. 82.—Vide Heracliscus, Idyl. xxiy. 


v.84. ‘ 
“Eoras 5) rovr’ duap drnvixa veBpdy ev ebvG, 
Kapxapddwr olvecba: icy AvKos obk CbeAfoe. 


“The day will come when the wolf with snaggy teeth shall not wish ta 
injure the fawns in his lair.” 
Vide Idyl, xxv. v. 282. to 254. 
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‘* Safeguards of sailors, who the Twins implore, 
When on the deep the thundering tempests foar. 
These en the hollow vessel from the side, 

Or head, or helm, pour the high-swelling tide : 
Burst are the planks, the tackling torn, the mast ¢ 
Snapt, the sails rent before the furious blast ; 
Suspended showers ebscure the cheerful light ; 

Fades the pale day before approaching night. 

Rise the rough winds, resounding storms prevail, 
And the vext ocean roars beneath the scourging hail : 
Still you the wreck can save, the storm dispel, 

And snatch the sailors from the jaws of hell : 

The clouds disperse, the roaring waves subside, 

And smooth to stillness sleeps the lenient tide. 

When shine the Bears-—-—” Fawkes. 


SECT. Xil. —Odjections against Theocritus. 


"Having now discussed tHe general character of Theocritas with 
respect to his sentiments, and the distinguishing peculiarities of his 
genius, I shall next consider some objections which are made to him, 
tis objected to him that his shepherds talk on too high subjects. 

‘To this F shall only answer, that we may safely oppose the judgment 
of this excellent original poet, as to propriety, to the judgiment of his 
critics. It is next objected to him, that some of his thoughts are 
fantastical and far-fetched, or, in other words, not natural. There 
may be a few thoughts of this kind, but they are very few. Such for 
instauce we may consider the following : 

Nov éyvwr rov"Epwra’ Bapis Beds" ij pa Aealvas 

Maodoy eOfrake, Spupg ré pur erpede parijp. 

Now I know Love; he is a cruel god; surely he has suck’d 

The breast of a lioness, and his mother brought him up in a wild. 


I confess this sentiment appears ‘to me unnatural, though it has 
been imitated by that judicious poet Virgil—See Virgil, Eclog. viii. 
v. 43. A third objection -to him is, that he violates the rules of 
modesty and decorum in describing the imtercourse of the sexes, 
as in the twenty-seventh Idyllium, and im several other places. © This 
objection must be allowed to be just. The Greeks, however, seem 
at no period to have been delicate in this respect. It is amazing 
what ribaldry occurs in Aristophanes. We need not, however, go to 
Greece to hear coarse pastoral, We may hear enough of this sort 
among our own rustics and asl pee to whom, however, it is not con- 
fined among us. We find indelicacy among our gentlemen some- 
times, and read it in our poets: yet all this is no justification of it, 
or sufficient apology. | | 

The last objection to Theocritus is of a still more serious nature. 
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Jt is his frequent mention of a uefarious vice, which ought not-te 
be named, or even hinted at by oblique allusions. Yet in Theocritus 
it frequently occurs as if it were venial. Surely the morality of the 
Greeks was of a different kind from that of Moses, who has left it om 
record that two cities were destroyed by God, chiefly on account of 
this vice. St. Paul informs us, that God permitted the heathens to 
fall into this amazing corruption of the moral principle on accognt of 
their vain idolatry, and their ingratitude to God, who may be re- 
cognised by all men in his glorious works. That even men of deep 
understanding should fall into a corruption of the moral principle, is 
an awful truth. Who, for instance, could suppose that so great a phi- 
losopher as Aristotle could in any case justify means to procure abor- 
tion? Yet it is true. 


SECT. XIII—Of the Harmony of his Numbers. 


The last peculiar excellence of Theoeritus which I shall mention is 
his style, and the harmony of his numbers. Michael Drayton, in the 
Preface to his Pastorals says, ‘‘ The subject of pastorals, as the 
language of it, ought to be poor, silly, and of the coarsest woof in 
appearance.” Several other critics seem to have entertained the same 
opinion concerning the language of pastorals. But the language of 
Theocritus is not, I apprehend, of this kind. It is often ‘highl 
finished and exquisite, and the barmony of his numbers is one of his 
principal charms. Much has been said of the broad rusticity of the 
Doric dialect. The Doric pronunciation was, no doubt, broader than 
the Attic; so also was the Ionic, as may be collected from its resolu- 
tion of syllables. But we must not for this consider the Doric as 
rustic, as we find that it was used by the greatest poets in their lyrie 
compositions. In it were written, ; 


the various measur’d verse, 
Eolian charms, and Dorian lyric odes. Milton. 


This is surely a presumption that it was seft and musical, There 
seems to be some truth in the observation, that, in the judgment of 
Theocritus, the nature of Bucolic metre required that the fourth foot 
of the verse be a dactyl, and that the last syllable of, this dactyl be 
the end of a word, which must not run into the next foot. But, from 
this rule he often deviates. One part of his art consists in varying 
his pauses, a circumstance which has been so justly admired in Mil- 
ton’s blank verse. I am almost induced to think that Milton imitated 
Theocritus and Homer in this respect. Theocritus sometimes uses 
that ceesural pause at the end of the first syllable of the third fooé, 
which Dr, Bentley has pronounced to be the most agreeable, aud 
which is so frequently met in the Latin versification : as, 


Ti aro rds wérpas xaradeiBerar ipgber fowp. | 
But we meet frequently a pause after the first syllable of the second 
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foot. We find the pause in other parts of the verse also, and, I think, 
two pauses sometimes in the same verse, before we come to the pause 
_of suspension at the end. It is easy to produce harmonious verses 
from Theocritus. How soft and expressive, for instance, is the lul- 
laby of Alcmena to the infants Hercules and Iphiclus ! 
Eider’, éua Bpégea, yAvxepdr cal éyépotpor txvov" 
Evéer’, éua Yuya, bu’ ddeAgew, edooa réxva’ 
“Orfiroe edvagorcGe, vat dAPGror AW txoreGe., 
: ‘ Idyl. xxiv. v. 7. 
How harmonious is the following verse in the eighth Idyllium ! 
"ASD 5é ra Opeos wap’ bbwp péov alOproxorrety. 
To express the joy, leaping, &c. of a shepherd, he uses a verse _ 
entirely composed of dactyls, except the last foot, which the verse 
requires to be a spondee. | 
‘Qs pév 6 mats éxapy cal dvfdaro Kal wAaraynoe. 
For a specimen of harmonious versification we may take a passage 
from the seventh Idyllium, which 1 have already quoted for a diffe- 
rent purpose. 
: 7d & éyyvbey iepdy tSwp 
Nopoav €& dyrpoio careeBdpevov Keddpvode.— Kc. &c.- 
Several verses here are among the most harmonious in Theocritus. 
Let us take the two following verses in the first Idyllium, and ob- 
serve their music. : | 
“Adwoy, & woluay, ro rev pédos, 3} TO Karayes 
Ti’ axo ras wérpas karade(Berat bYobey owp. 
What a melancholy flow have these two verses of the second Idyl- 
lium, which have been already quoted. 
"Hvide ocyg pev wévros, ovyevre & dffrat, 
‘A & épa ob ovyg orépywy evroobey avia,—Idyl. ii. v. 38. 
It would be tedious to enumerate the various harmonious verses in 
Theocritus. Almost the whole of the Cyclops, or eleventh Idyllium, 
is very pleasing to the ear. 


SECT. XIV.—Of the peculiar Felicity of his Language. 


THE “ curiosa felicitas” of words, for which Petronius praises 
Horace, is very conspicuous in Theocritus. His epithets and com- 
pound words are particularly happy. Let us take for an instance the 
sarc epigram, and consider its picturesque and lively expressions 5 
such as, ; . 





wéoe xéxurac Borpvomacs Edexe 
“Apredkos ———— a 


1 
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circumcirca diffusa est racemosa cum capreolis 





Vitis 





Acyu~Odyyorery dordais. 
stridulis cantibus. ; 
— dyevouw mroiddrpavda pédn. 
‘modulantur varie—sonota carmina, 
— prvuplopaor dyriayedvou 
sibilis ex adverso canunt,— &c. 


. 


We shall find the same happy choice of energetic and picturesque 
words and phrases in the Idyllia. Thus in the very beginning of the 
first Idyllium we find these beautiful words : 
‘Add re 7d PrOvpropa kcal & xitus, aidde, riva 
“A xorl rais rayaion, perloderar— 
Dulcem susurrum et pinus ista, pastor caprarie, 
Quz est juxta fontes, modulatur 
Again, ° 
Kahov éBeipacovres—pulchre comati. . 
— dXerpiroto yépovros—sene atirito in mari (v. 45.) 
— Karoy Bop Betvri—peérArodat. 
suaviter susurrant—apes. 
ebraxrowo pedirvovy. 
"Ex xapé cvpcyya. v. 128. 
bene compacta suaviter spirantem 
e cera fistulam— 








Idyllium IT. 
We may take the following examples from the second : 
RE Tas gpévas Exrendracat ; ve 19. 


‘quo tibi mens avolavit?) =, 
Aaxées péya xkarxuploaca. Vv. 24, 
(Laurus) crepat, valde inflammata, 
awapbevoy jer. Vv. 41. 
ut non sim amplius virgo. 
"lSpas pev xoxeveoxey tov voriaow éépoats.—v. 107. 
Meus sudor abunde defluebat similis aystralibus pruinis. 
. Kyvddvrat guwveiyra giday wort parépa réxva. 
Murmurant clamantes charam apud matrem liberi. 
Idyllinm ITI. | 
*Q. 16 xaddv roBopica, ro wav AlOos* & kvayddpy 
Nvpoa.—v. 18. — 
O formosis oculis predita, lapis merus, 0 nigro supercilio 
Nympha.-  - . 
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om dbrperras trees lave .t-¥. 49, 
eweternum somnum dormiens. 


' Idyllium V. 
"Apxei rot xaddpas addy rormiodey byovris--v. 7. 
Sufficit hj stipule arundinem stridere tenenti. 
— drvw padaxdrepa.—yv. 51. 
somuo.molhor, ., 


— dd0 re wormuddoder—v. 89. 
— Sacvxépxas ddowexas.—v. 112. 


dehsarum caudarum vulpes. 
— vmnvéuiot popéovrat.—v. 115. 
| Idylliam VI. 
4:8 Batcdcs.—v. 20. ipsa vero latrat.. 
Olorpet rarralvoca.—v. 28. insana prosiliit prospectans. 
— éxyvdijro zor’ loyl@piyxos éxorca.—v. 30. 
— ganniebat ad femora rostrum habens. 


This last verse is also pleasant for the small but agreeable and 
natural circumstance it describes. 


‘Tdyllium VIP. 


XAwpotorw rerdxotoe Karnpepées kdpdwoae —v. 9. 
Viridibus foliis tectee cottate (arbores.) 


— émervpBldwe copvdadrrABes 7Aalvorrat.—v, 23. 
Ilaca AlO0s wralowa zor’ apBurXSeaory aelder.—v. 26. 
Omnis lapis occutsans ad soleas resonat. 
This last is 4 very striking verse: I faticy that I almost hear the 
tinkling of the little stones against his wodtlen shoes. 
Térreyes Rada-yedvres eyov #évov—v. 139. 
Cicade canerites laborabant. 
— doreve tpuydv' 
gemeébat turtiir. 


Idyllium VII. 
& 400s fas . 
Muplor.— os v. 49. : 
' + O’altitudo sylvet - 3 : 
TImmensa. 
Luvvopa pan’ éoopiv—v. 56. 
Simul que pascuntur oves aspiciens. 
a che , MOQoKoreiy.—v. 78. 
sub dio cubare. 


ts ean 
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’ Idyllium X. 
— pedriyhwpor—v. 26. melli similem colore. 
—- roy 8 ad rpdxoy ob éyw cixecw—v. 37. 
Morem vero tuum non possum exprimere. 
This line is remarkable. As there are no words which can ade- 


quately paint the engaging manner of an agreeable person, the reaper 
says, ‘‘ [ cannot describe your manner.” 


Idyltium XI. 

"Apri yeretdobuv epi ro ordua ris xporagws re. Vv. 9. 
Jam primum pubescens circa os temporaque. 

— tmoxdpdwov Oxos—v. 15. in pectore vulnus. 
—rT0 pideyv yAuvcipador—-v. 39. carum dulceque pomum. 

— dpmredos & yuxixapwos—v. 46. 

Vitis que dulces fructus habet. 

— rodvbévdpeos Airva—v. 47. nemorosa #tna. 
KeyXizovre 82 xacar—v. 7 §.—omnes vero rident. 


| . Idyllium XIII. 
— dprdédtyoe peyvpol.—v. 12. pulliavium queruli. 
— détaite—v. 23. 
The whole of the thirteenth Idyllium is written in a very fine style. 
The two following verses are remarkable. 
Nvpgac axoipnrot, decval Beal aypowracs 
E’ylca, cat Madris, Zap 0 dpéwoa Nuyxela.—v. 44. 
Nymphe pervigiles, metuenda numina rusticis, 
Eunice et Malis, verque aspiciens Nychea.. 


Idyllium XIV. 


Mdoraxe & ofa réxvosow drwpoglotce Yedda 
“Ayoppor rayiva xérerat, Biov Nov ayelpew.—v. 39. 
Ceu vero hirundo, cibum ut suis pullis in nido—pendentibus ferat, 
Statim revolat, ut alium querat victum. 
— Aeveaivwy d xpévos—v. 70. wtas que canos facit. ~- 


Idyllium XV. 
Ofor anSovifjes EpeSdpervoe ext Sévopwv 


Nwrévra, rrepyvywy reipopevor, oy ax’ dgov V.121. | 
Quales pulli lusciniarum insidentes arboribus = 
Volitant, alarum periculum facientes, de ramo in ramum. 
Ea Idyllium XVII. 

“Agdov 8 &a waous és ey pédos eyxporéowat 

Tlocot repexdéxrocs, wept & taxe Sip’ Spevaig,—v- F 


’ 
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Canebant autem omnes in unum carmen tripudiantes 
Pedibus connexis, circum autem resonabat domus hymenzo. 


From the specimens here given, and from many others which will 
readily occur to a reader of taste, it appears that Theocritus labored 
his style, and selected his words with an exquisite choice. From 
many of bis expressions one might think that he was skilled in music. 
It is this felicity of phrase, and the peculiarity of his air and manner, 
which renders it absolutely impossible to transfuse the Doric delicacy, 
wildness, and simplicity of his poems into a translation. It has been 
said that all poetry is untranslatable, as no translation can convey a 
proper idea of the air and manner of the original. The poetry of 
Theocritus is of all others the most untranslatable. 

It has been said, that nothing can be more unlike a good original 
poem than a literal translation. Yet we must allow that our literal 
translation of the Psalms gives us a juster idea of the original than 
the translations of Buchanan and Johnston in Latin, or Merrick’s 
translation in English ; though it must be owned that Mr. Merrick, 
in some places, has hit off the true sense of the Hebrew better than 
our old venerable translators. Bishop Lowth’s translation of Isaiah, 
in like manner, is preferable to any poetical version that can ever be 
given of that sublime and poetical prophet. 

He that does not understand Greek must for ever remain ignorant 
of, the true air, manner, and genius of Homer,’ altho’ Mr. Pope has 
given us so highly finished and elegant a translation of him. | 





ON THE SCIENCE 
OF THE EGYPTIANS AND CHALDEANS. 





No. V.—[Continued from No. XXXV. p. 18.] 
OF CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. 


Ir we believe Zosimus of Panopolis, both the science and the 
name of chemistry existed before the flood. This Egyptian phi- 
losopher assures the women, that a race of demons had com- 
merce with the sex. ‘“ Hermes,” says he, “relates this in his 
Physics; and nearly universal report, both public and private, 





" I have read somewhere that a gentleman, who did not understand 
Greek, declared that he formed a juster idea of the characteristic manner 
and spirit of Homer, from the old rugged literal version in Latin, than from 
the most polished free translations. 
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records it.” ™ The ancient and divine writings say,” continues 
Zosimus, “ that the angels became enamoured of women; and, 
descending, taught them all the works of nature. From them, 
therefore, is the first tradition, chema, concerning these arts; 
for they called this book chema, and hence the science of che- 
‘mistry takes its name.” Dacxovow ai icpad yeapal ros BiBAo, & 
eyovas, Grs bork ri Saipdvoor vives, 0 voiras yuvoukiv. Exvypdvevoe xed 
“Epps ty rois guoixois, xal oyeddv amas Adyos Pavegds xal axdxpugos 
Touro Euyypdveucev. Toro ovv ipacay ai apyaias xa) beias ypagal, ors 
wyyeros Exelunoay ray yuvdsxiov, xa) xaberdovres sldakav avtds ra THs 
Plows navra ta ipya. tor obv adrav 4 medry napadoois, xmud, weg! 
Tovrea sey Teyvay. ixddrtcav b8 radryy Tiy BiBAoy ynpa. evhev xal § 
rey xnpla xadsiras. Zosimus alludes perhaps to the second 
verse of the sixth chapter of Genesis. It is remarkable that this 
verse has. been misunderstgod by all the translators. In the 
English Bible it is thus rendered :—‘ The sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair, and they took them wives, of 
all which they chose.” The Pseudo-Hermes and Zosimus had pro- 
bably adopted a similar version. By DYTONTT 92 “sons of the 
gods,” I understand, the followers of the false gods; and by 
DUNT M3 “ daughters of man,” I understand, women inheriting 
all the frailties of human nature. That men had fallen off from 
the worship of the only God, before the flood, may be safely 
conjectured and reasonably inferred from the punishment inflicted 
upon them. Every Hebraist knows that Elohim sometimes sig- 
nifies the gods of idolators ; and that beni often means disciples 
or followers. The word is indeed used with elegance in this sense. 
To those who read “the sons of God,” the Egyptian tradition 
can scarcely appear absurd. 

There is no reason to doubt that the arts were cultivated by the 
Antediluvians, and that the ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans pre- 
served some traces of the primeval history of the world. These 
traces were not obliterated when the philosophers and historians of 
Greece visited Egypt and the East; and they are even now dis- 
cernible, amidst the confusion of names and dates, and in spite of 
the clouds of fable with which they are enveloped. My present 
subject leads me particularly to observe, that Tubal Cain appears 

“to have been the prototype of Ptha, or Pthas, the Egyptian Vulcan, 


e 
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‘The Bible says, that Tubal Cain was the instructer of every arty 
ficer in brass and iron. We are told by Diodorus Siculus, that 
the Egyptians reported Vulcan (whom the Greeks named Hephai- 
stos) to have been the inventor of all workmanship in iron, brass, 
gold, and silver, as well as of-every other workmanship which 
admits the operation of fire. He likewise discovered all the other 
uses to which fire can be applied, and transmitted these arts not 
only to those who worked in them, but to the rest of mankind. 
“Hoarroy 88 Abyousw eiperty yevérbas ris wep) rov cldypev spyacias 
decors, xa) ris wep) rv xaAxdv, xal yedody, xal doyupoy, xab ra” 
GAAwy dou tiv éx ro} mupds Epyaclay imiBeeras. xal rds AAAas Tas 
82 xoslas, Tas rod wugds dwacas wooreLeugeiy, xa) mageadoivar Taig Te 
tds Téyvas Eoyatouevoss, xab Tos AAAS draco aviewmols. 

I observe that in Syriac, caintah, or caina, signifies a worker in 
brass; and that caina, in Chaldaic, signifies a goldsmith. 

- If Tubal Cain worked in brass and iron, the knowledge of 
metallurgy must have been well advanced in his time. Dum 
_intertm fossile as, says Boerhaave, ut sua ex matre usut tractabile 
frat, artem laboremque requirit summum : duodecies excuogui desi- 
derans, ut sub malleo commode duci queat, Agricola teste, et 
Erkero. Imo et ferrum quoque excultam postulat valdeque labo- 
riosam urtém, priusquam humano seryiat usui, ut tidem docent 
fide et peritia summi hac in arte praceptores. 

In tracing the etymology of the word chemia, which we have 
barbarised in our language into chemistry, my attention is naturally 
directed to Egypt, where this science had been cultivated for ages 
before it was known in Europe. The Greeks, indéed, seem to have 
named the science from the country in which they had first heard 
of its existence. Egypt is frequently denominated by the Hebrew 
writers, the land of Cham; and Chami, or Chemi, was the name 
by which it was most generally known to the Copts themselves. 
(See Wilkins’s Coptic Pentateuch.) Plutarch says, that Egypt 
was called Chemia from the blackness of the soil. Cham, in 
Hebrew, signifies hot ; chom signifies black; chemia, but with an 
ain for the final radical, signifies fermentation in Chaldaic. If 
the word chema be that from which chemia be derived, as Zosimus 
asserts, it may signify the hidden science ; because chema, both in 
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Chaldaic aud Arabic, though originally meaning apparent, is oftener 
put, per antiphrasin, for that which is hidden. 

That chemistry must have been cultivated as a science in Egypt 
_ from a very remote antiquity, may be collected from the sacred 
veriptures. ‘The knowledge of the arts which existed among the 
Avtediluvians, was probably preserved, in some degree at least, 
among the immediate descendants of Noach. ‘The Antediluvians 
had those among them who handled the lyre and the pipe, (not the 
organ, as in the English version,) and others who were artificers 
in brass and iron. The possession of these arts indicates consi- 
derable civilisation. In the time of Abraham, Egypt appears to 
have already become the granary of the world. About 190 years. 
afterwards, when Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelite merchants, the 
-Tich products of the East were already transported across the 
deserts, to supply some of the few luxuries which nature had 
' refused to the Egyptians in their native land. What must we think 
of the opulence of the inhabitants of Thebes, and of On, -the 
city of the sun, for whose consumption the merchants of Arabia 
loaded their camels, not with commodities either useful or neces 
sary, but with precious gums and resins, with aromatics, myrsly, , 
and balm? It could have been for no trifling profit that these 
_ %™merehants left their own country, and. performed a long and per» 
lous journey over the burning sands of the inhospitable desert. A 
part of the aromatics brought from Arabia was no doubt employed 
in embalming the dead. When Jacob died, Joseph ordered his 
physicians to embalm the body of his father. I shall have after- 
wards to speak of the modes practised by the Egyptians in ems 
balming the dead; but I may here remark, that a country must 
be far advanced in refinement, when a great lord orders the phy- 
sicians of his household, as a inatter of course, to embalm the 
dead body of a relation. 

Our attention is next arrested by some remarkable passages mm 
the 7th chapter of Exodus, Aaron had cast down his rod before 
Pharadh and his servants, and it had become a serpent. “Then 
Pharaoh called the wise men and the sorcerers: now the magi» 
cians of Egypt, they also did in like manner with their enchant 
ments.” We are afterwards.told, that Moses and Aaron changed 
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the waters of Egypt into blood, and brought up frogs upon the 
land, and that the magicians did so with their enchantments. Are 
we then really to believe, that there existed sorcerers in Egypti—- 
magicians who, by their enchantments, could alter: the laws of 
nature? It is surely only the divine Author of those Jaws who 
can suspend their influence, or alter their course. “Moses and 
Aaron, authorised by God, performed miracles; but how cau 
this be predicated of the priests of Egypt? It may be said, thet 
the priests were permitted upon this occasion to work miracles. 
But if they were really sorcerers and magicians, these names 
imply that they already were accustomed to command the elements, 
and to change, at will, the laws established by the Deity. Nature 
is nothing else than the continued expression of the divine will. 
‘Whatever: effects may be produced, whatever changes may be 
made, by human art and industry, the laws of nature are sill 
equally imperious, and must still be rigorously obeyed. No 
power, but the power of God, can alter the course of nature; 
because, as | have already said, nature is nothing else than the 
continued, the eternal expression of the divine will. .We may 
sippose the existence. of innumerable demons ; but denroniacal 
power is as inefficient as human power, to change the natural 
order of causes and effects. It is in vain to speak of gods or 
demons, as the ancients did, similar to the Supreme. There can 
be but One Being, of whom all the attributes are infinite; and-the 
distance between finite and infinite must be eternally infinite. 
‘Wherefore did the translators of the Bible so render the passages 
in question, as to leave their readers to believe that the laws of 
nature could be altered by magic and sorcery? Why are we to 
translate ‘DWI sorcerers? These mecashphim were associated 
with the wise men of Egypt. What can a wise man have to say 
to asorcerer? The literal translation is wonder-workers—thau- 
maturgists; men, who by their knowledge of physical phenomena 
were enabled to work wonders in the eyes of the vulgar. Againg- 
I would ask, wherefore have our translators rendered ‘OO"W? magt- 
cians, and Oi) enchantments? OOF, or OWN, has four radic 
cals. Aben.Ezra thinks the word is not of Hebrew origin. I 
differ from him. I derive it from MW to engrave, the J1-being 
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exelanged for ©. Thus O° a graver’s tool, commonly called a 
graver, 1s manifestly from MW to engrave. Now the word 
DW, chartom, seems to me to indicate a person employed in 
engraving the hieroglyphics on the public monuments. In other 
words, .this was a person learned ih the sacred writings. Perhaps 
Herodotus meant one of this class by the word lepoypappares. 
Aben Ezra, however, understands the chartomi to have been natu- 
ral philosophers, (scrutatores natura). ‘The common opinion of 
the learned is, that the chartomi of Egypt were iavested with the. 
same office and character as the Magi were.in Persia. Be it so} 
but who would call the .Perstan magi; ‘the Persian magicians? 
Wrt>,.in this place, is:to be referfed to WN; the mutable N being 
etehanged for 7.-..Sometimes the radicals 05 are supplied by a sep 
vile Ajaind ‘sometimes the ‘iifirm letter is omitted altogether.: Lyi 
unnecessary to follow the word through all the shades of .meawiisg 
whitch: these modifications‘#re supposed to give it-- We cannot be © 
far from:the exact sense m translating OVO. “in their hidde 
acts,” or “in their occult operations.” -.An occult operation dots 
not necessarily imply ‘ enchantment.” But I may be told that 
the particle }3, which is. rendered. so, 1n like manner, in the 
English version, proves that miracles were really performed by the 
chartomi. When the waters of Egypt were turned to blood, it is 
said, “And the magicians of Egypt did so with their enchant- 
ments.” But if the use of this particle oblige us to understand 
that the magicians, as they are termed, performed precisely the 
same miracles as Moses had performed, then there is a manifest 
contradiction, as inevitable in the original as in the version, at the 
18th verse of the 8th chapter. It is there said, they did so; that 
is, they performed the miracle : and then it is said, they could not 
perform it. ‘ And the magicians did so with their enchantments 
to bring forth lice, and they could not.” I contend therefore, that 
the particle 13 is improperly translated. In all these passages it 
should be rendered in dike manner, at it is at chapter vi, v. 11. 
Thus at c. vii. v. 6. I read, “‘ And Moses and Aaron did as Jeho- 
vah commanded : .in like manner (as he had commanded, so) they 
did.” V. 10. “ And they did in like manner as Jehovah com- 
manded.” V. 20. ‘“ And: Moses and Aaron did in like manner as 
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Jehovah commanded.” V. 22. “And the chartomu of Egypt did 
in like manner (as Moses had done, when he lifted up his rod, aud 
pmote the waters,) in their occult operations.” Chap. vill. v. 7. 
&¢ And the chartome did in like manner (as Aaron bad done, when 
he stretched-out hia hand over the waters of Egypt,) in their occult 
operations, and brought up frogs, &c.” V.17. ‘And-they did 
in like manner (as Jehovah had said).” V. 18. “‘ And the chartom 
did in like manner (as Aaron had done, when he stretched out bis 
hand with his rod, and smote the dust of .the earth,) 10 their cccult 
operations, in order to bring forth.lice, but they could not.” if 
these be the proper interpretations of the passages adduced, then 
Bot only does the contradiction at.o. vis. .v...18. disappear, butt is 
quite obvious that the hidden operations ofthe chartomg. might 
bavé brea eee of muracles-- bist. of: saad of 
mifacies. ee reer HL 

-Upon the éhole, then, I sedeiuid — the Hebrew: text, that 
these of the miracles performed. by: Moses:‘and Aaton, at the .com- 
mand of Gad, were imitated, but-‘not-that they were repeated, iby 
the priests. of Egypt. How this. might have been done. I sliall 
not attempt to point out; but’ the’ amstation seems to ‘me to ‘be 
practicable, while I conceive the repetition to have been. impes- 
sible to any power less than divine. -Bat the chartomi failed in 
their attempt to imitate the fourth miracle, which was probably 
intended as a mark of contempt to their order; for the priests of 
Egypt held vermin in such abhorrence, that from the fear of har- 
boring them, they always wore linen rather than woollen garments ; 
and, as Herodotus tells us, shaved the hair from every part of their 
bodies. 

The construction of the tabernacle and the ark, and the unguents 
and perfumes employed in the celebration of the sacred rites, 
show the progress whichthe Hebrews had made in various arts, 
and particularly in metallurgy and chemistry, during their long 
residence in Egypt.’ Already they distinguished between gold 
and pure gold ; that is, their fine gold must have been ‘purified 
from all heterogeneous matter. For the means of doing this, my 
readers may consult Stahl’s Fundamenta Chymia, c. ii. The 
figures of the a aud the form of the goltlen candlestick, : 
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prove that they could cast and work the metal. I must confess; 
however, I do not quite comprehend the method followed by 
- Bezaleel, as it is described in the English version. ‘ And he made 
_two cherubims of gold, beaten out of one piece made he them, 
on the two ends of the mercy seat; one cherub on the end on this 
side, and another cherub on the other end on that side: out of 
the mercy seat made he the cherubims on the two ends thereof.” 
Now, in spite of the great ductility of gold, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how two images in high relief, ‘“ which spread out their 
wings on high,” could have been beaten out of the gold at each 
end of the mercy seat. I should think it more likely, that the 
mercy seat, with the two cherubim, had been cust in a mould, 
There is certamly not a word about beating out in the original. 
I translate—“ And he made two cherubim of gold; of solid (gold) 
he made them, at the two extremities of the mercy seat; one 
cherub at this extremity, and one cherub at that extremity: out of 
_the mercy seat made he the cherubim at its two extremities.” It 
appears from this translation, which I have made as faithful as 
possible, that the-mercy seat and the cherubim were indeed of 
one piece, but not that the cherubim were beaten out of the gold, 
at the ends of the mercy seat, with a hammer. I know not indeed 
very well how this could have been done; and I conclude, there- 
fore, that the whole must have been cast ina mould. It is after- 
wards said, “ He made the candlestick of pure gold; of beaten 
work made he the candlestick ; his shaft and his branch, his bowls 
aud his knops, and his flowers, were of the same.” I translate— 
*¢ He made the candlestick of pure gold ; of solid (gold) he made 
the candlestick ; its stem, and its branch, its.cups, and its pome- 
granates, and its flowers, were of the same.” 

We are told, that the artificer “‘ made a covering for the tent 
of rams’ skins dyed red.” The Hebrews were consequently ac- 
quainted with the arts of dyeing and tanning. - Sheep-skin dyed red 
is a definition sufficiently exact of what we commonly call red 
Turkey leather. The art of tanning being so generally known in 
modern times, we do not consider the processes which must have 
led to its discovery. It is certainly not very obvious, that to ren- 
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der the skis of animals fit for the purposes which leather serves, 
they must be saturated with the vegetable astringent, which the 
chemists call tannin. How far must men have been advanced in 
many arts, before’ they discovered that this vegetable production 
eombines with the gelatinous matter of the skin, and preserves it 
from corruption ! 

The curtains, the veils, and the garments of the high priest, 
were made, according to our version, “‘ of fine twined linen, and 
blue, and purple, and scarlet.” But WW is improperly rendered 
iinen ; it signifies cotton. ‘IW nynn is inadequately rendered 
scarlet : I would translate bright scarlet. My) may be literally 
translated cochineal. The word ‘JW is generally thought to import 
here, that the dye was twice given to the web; but I am of opi-: 
hion, that ‘IW in this place, has nothing to do with ‘IW secundus. 
I believe it signifies red, or scarlet. (See Proverbs xxxi. 21.) 

The curtains were twenty-eight cubits in length, and four in 
breadth. To have dyed these of uniform colors, must have re- 
quired much practice in the art. It is very well to say, that alf 
this may be done without any chemical knowledge. True: but 
how did the practice commence without such knowledge? - The 
mere preparations fer rendering cotton fit to receive the color- 
ing principle suppose some acquaintance with chemistry. The 
Orientalists at this day prepare cotton for the dyeing tub, by satu- 
rating it with a composition of oil, tannin, and alum. Their 
method of dyeing cotton blue is generally known. They employ 
indigo to give the color; and prepare it, by allowing it to mace- 
rate in a lye, before they grind it. The dyeing tub is then filled 
with the requisite quantity of water, in which proportionate quan- 
tities of quick lime and sulphate of iron are dissolved. The 
indigo is then added, and after it is properly mixed with the water, 
_ the cotton, wet with the composition mentioned above, is to be 
dipped. The Egyptians may have obtained different blues from 
different metals and vegetables. ‘Their commerce with Arabia, 
and perhaps with India, may have furnished them with materials. 
It appears from the word NIN, that the blue employed by the 
Hebrews, was of the dark tint of the cerulean hyacinth. 

For their purple dyes, the Hebrews may have combined the red 
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of madder with the oxyd of iron, of which, as we have already 
seen, (Part IV.) the Egyptian pharmacists made use; or they may 
have mixed copperas with the scarlet obtained from cochineal, 
JOINN seems ta me to be a word borrowed from some other lane 
guage; but Kimchi says, that MI bears the same meaning, 
Josephus talks of the flower which was brought for the purple 
dye. He also talks of a flower that furnished the white. But, as 
Aben Ezra observes, the white cotton was not dyed, and had ne 
occasion to be dyed, to that color. 

I have translated the word MY1N cochineal, because [ am unable 
to find a better expression. The cochineal used for dyeing at pre- 
sent is brought from Spanish America, and is nothing else than the 
dried fragments of an insect found upon the leaves of a tree, or 
plant, sometimes called nopa/, and perhaps more commonly ficus 
Indica. Naw the F>1N was also an insect, and is rendered “ag 
worm” in the English version. Isaigh xli. 14. Whether it resembled 
the American josect, I cannot say ; but the dye produced from both 
seems to have been nearly the same. Josephus tells us, that the 
colors were chasen to represent the elements; and as the scarlet 
of course represented fire, we may conclude that it was rendered 
as brilliant as possible. This might be easily effected in a country, 
where nitre was to be had in abundance. Colorem cochenille divix 
tem, says Boerhaave, spzritus nitrt mire exaltat, usque in fulgorem 
coruscantis ignis. In the old nomenclature, spiritus nitrt was, L 
believe, the denomination given to what the French now term the: 
acide nitreux du commerce, I shall have to show presently, that 
the Egyptians had probably taught the Hebrews how to prepare 
the nitro-muriatic acid, and this supposes a knowledge of the nitric 
and nitrous acids. 

We shall now consider the composition of the anointing oil and 
of the perfume. (Exod. xxx.) The anointing oil was composed 
of pure myrrh, sweet cinnamon, sweet calamus (sugar-cane), and 
cassia, combined with olive oil. The proportions of each are 
carefully noted ; 1500 shekels (about 57 pounds weight) of aroe 
matics, apd 1 hin (about 2 pints according to some, 4 pints ac- 
cording to others, 14 pints according to Josephus,) of olive oil, 
OF course it was not to be understood that the aromatics were 
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mixed with the oil in their crude state. “Thou shalt make it an 
oil of holy ointment, an ointment compound after the att of the 
apothecary.” From this it may be justly inferred, that the juices 
and volatile oils of these aromatics were extracted from them by 
distillation and compression, and were mixed with the fixed oil 
obtained from the olive. This interpretation seems to be parti- 
cularly confirmed by the Hebrew; for "V7, literally sigmfies 
liberated myrrh. “WWI, according to Kimchi, has the same signi- 
fication with W5f, and indeed‘a reference to the word ‘YY will 
prove this to be the meaning. But by liberated myrrh I can only 
understand the tincture of myrrh. In like manner I understand 
the other ingredients to have been oil of cinnamon, the saccharme 
mucilage obtained from the sugar-cane, and: the decoction of cassia. 
Thus we can account for the. prodigious quantity of the aromatics 
in their crude state. It is further to be observed, that it is in the 
power of the operator, in preparing the tincture of myrrh, td 
leave more or less, as he pleases, of the resinous matter. The oil 
of cinnamon is exceedingly thick, and, mixed with the saccharine 
mucilage, would give to the whole composition the consistence of 
an unguent. 

The perfume was a composition of equal portions of stacte, 
onycha, galbanum, and pure frankincense; which, after commix- 
tion, were to be ground to a powder. *3, which we render 
‘stacte, isa pure resin, according to R. Salomon; a balsam, accord- 
ing to Kimchi. Onycha is said to be a resin obtained from a 
plant which the German Jews call nagelwort; and R. Salomon 
pretends that its leaves resemble the nails of animals. The resin, 
known to the moderns by the name of zalbanum, has, as Kimchi 
assures us, a bad smell; and I therefore conclude that the gal- 
banum mentioned in the text, could not have been the same with 
that which offended the olfactory nerves of the learned Rabbi. 
The Hebrew word 31229, which we translate frankincense, denotes 
that the matter of this aromatic is white. The matter of all 
resins 1s white when purified. The Latin word thus is a better 
translation than frankincense, because the thus was a plant, which 
may have yielded the aromatic resin called libnah by the Hebrews. 
Verbenas adole vingues, et mascula thura. But to continue: 
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these resins being liquified by heat, and purified by alcohol, were 
afterwards left to coagulate and harden: they were then ground 
to powder, and, we may suppose, were burnt upon solemn occa- 
sions before the ark. It may be said, that there is no proof of 
the employment of alcohol, &c. But the art of the pharmacist 
is stated to have been necessary. ‘The resins were to be tempered 
together, they were to be rendered pure, before they were ground 
down. How could this be done without having recourse to the 
only method by which the moderns themselves could effect what 
is stated as being ordained? ‘To be united into one mass, to be 
purified, to be afterwards ground to a powder, seems absolutely to 
require, if not the same, at least a very similar process to that 
which [ have indicated. 

I propose now to examine some passages in the 32d chapter of 
Exodus, from which I think it appears, that the Hebrews must 
have acquired a great knowledge of chemistry and metallurgy 
during their residence in Egypt. 

V. 2. “ And Aaron said unto them, break off the golden ear- 
rings, which are in the ears of your wives, of your soms, and of. 
your daughters, and bring them unto me.” 

V.3. “ And all the people brake off the golden earrings which 
were in their ears, and brought them unto Aaron.” 

V.4. ‘ And he received them at their hand, and fashioned it 
with a graving tool, after he had made it a molten calf.” 

_ V. 20. “ And he took the calf which they had made, and burnt 
it in the fire, and ground it to powder, and strewed it upon the. 
water, and made the children of Israel drink of it.” 

V. 24. “ And I said unto them, whosoever hath any gold, let 
‘ them break it off: So they gave it me: then I cast it into the 
fire, and there came out this calf.” 

[ have several objections to make to this translation :—1. The 
construction of the three first verses is ungrammatical. The 
strange confusion which the translators have made between the 
gold and the earrings, between i¢ and them, does not exist in the 
original. 2. Aaron is said to have fashioned the gold with a 
graver’s tool, after he had made it a molten calf. By what autho- 
rity can the conjunctive particle ) be rendered after in this place.? 
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'This particle, being often employed as a mere continuative, cer= 
tainly bears different senses at different times. Priscian defines 
continuative conjunctions to be those, qua continuationem et con- 
sequentiam rerum significant. But this cannot avail the translators 
in the passage before us, where the conjunction is clearly to be 
understood as a simple copulative. No doubt they saw the absurs 
“dity of saying that Aaron worked with the tool before he bad 
melted the metal, and they therefore translated the conjunction by 
the word after. But had the original writer intended to express 
his meaning as the version has done it for him, he would have 
used the word “WN. Then why is the tense of the second verb 
ehanged? In the original, the verbs fashioned and melted, are 
both in the same tense, that is, by the y conjunctive. 3. If this 
version be correct, Aaron must have worked with singular expe- 
dition. In less than twenty-four hours, he melted the gold, and 
afterwards fashioned it into the shape of a calf with a graver’s 
tool ! 

The translators appear to me to have mistaken, in this passage, 
the meaning of the word O01. This word certainly signifies a 
sharp-pointed instrument, a graver, in the 8th chapter of Isaiah, 
where the roll indicated, being probably made of the bark of a 
tree, the translation should be—“ take a great roll, and inscribe 
on it with a man’s graver, &c.” But I conceive the word only 
bears this sense, where the radicals ~ and - have been exchanged ; 
for OT, a graver, is manifestly to be referred to AWN, to engrave. 
The word however occurs in a very different sense at 2 Kiugs v. 
22, where DYO WT WA cannot certainly mean “in two gravers.” 
The author of the Vulgate translates, 7n duobus loculis. I con- 
ceive then, that OV in this sense, is nearly the same with YW, 
which signifies a ditch, a hollow place. This word is improperly 
rendered a wall in our version, at Daniel ix. 25. WV also 
seems to signify something hollow; something intended to contain 
another. In the passage in Exodus, [ would translate it a mould. 
‘‘And Aaron said unto them, break off the earrings, the gold 
which is in the ears of your wives, of your sons, and of your 
daughters, and bring it unto me. And all the people brake off 
the earrings, the gold, which was in their ears, and brought it unto 
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Aaron. And he took it from their hands, and fashioned it in a 
mould, and made it.a molten calf.” ‘Those who had said to 
Aaron, “ make us gods,” were no doubt ready with a furnace and 
a mould. The gold, in a state of liquifaction, might be easily 
conveyed out of the furnace into a mould placed underneath ; and 
though Aaron were the operator, he might have been previously 
ignorant of the form, which was to be given to the idol. 

Before I proceed to translate the 20th verse of the same chap- 
ter, it is necessary that | make a few remarks on the word WN. 
According to the English version, Moses burnt the golden calf in 
the fire. No doubt all the translations concur in this, because it 
would seem that all the translators had anticipated the idea of 
- Stahl, who, in his treatise intitled vi¢ulus aureus in igne combustus, 
is of opinion, that the idol was reduced to powder by calcination. 
But the words in the text are WN AW" ; and the verb TW sig- 
nifies to dissolve, or melt, rather than to burn. Again, WN seems to 
be too rigorously translated fire. In the 24th verse, Aaron is made 
to say, that the people gave him the gold ; and then he adds—“ I cast 
it into the fire, and there came out this calf.” Now if he had 
thrown the gold into the fire, it might have melted there; but 
most assuredly it would not have taken the form of a calf from 
being thrown into the fire. If WN ought always to be literally 
rendered fire, the translators have done wrong in giving the fol- 
lowing paraphrase as the meaning of wn, at Numbers xxviii. 2. 
—*‘ for my sacrifices by fire.” I may be told that WN here ts 
the plural of WN; but it appears to me to be no more in the 
plural than the word ‘Dm, which precedes it. I[ translate thé 
verse—‘‘ Command the children of Israel, and say unto them, My 
offering, my bread, for my fire-oblation, (that it be) grateful unto 
me, observe, that ye offer it unto me in its due season.” A literal . 
translation of this verse should not be attempted, because the 
idioms of the two languages will not admit of it. Here then 
seems to be a proof, that WN is not to be always rigorously ren- 
dered fire. Another instance occurs at Genesis xxi. 6. YPIA MP 
WNITAN. These words are rendered in the English Bible, “and he 
took the fire in his hand.” But I would translate, ‘‘ and he took the 
fire-pan in his hand.” In the passages before us in Exodus, I con- 
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tend, that that which ignites, is put forthat which is ignited ; and I 
am of opinion that WN signifies a furnace. ‘ And he took the 
calf which they had made, and melted it m a furnace, then groand 
it even to powder, and strewed it upon the surface of the water, 
and made the children of Israel drink of it.’—‘< And I said unto 
them, those who have gold, let them break it off: so they gave 
it me, and I cast it mto a furnace, and there came forth this 
calf.” . 

Several writers have objected to the very quick conformation 
of the molten calf, as the account is given both in the Vulgate 
and in our version. My translation not only obviates this ob- 
jection, but justifies Aaron. The gold might be melted, and 
east in a ‘mould, in the space of a few hours. An iron valve, 
or door, contrived within the furnace, might have been opened 
when the metal was liquified, and thus the operator might have 
conveyed the melted metal into the mould underneath. ‘There is 
nothing improbable in the supposition, that the idolaters had such 
a furnace and such a mould already in their possession. Aaron 
might be said to have fashioned the gold in the mould, as he 
conveyed the liquified metal into the mould; but it may be 
fairly presumed, that he was ignorant that the form of the idol to 
be produced would be that of the Egyptian Apis, which form, 
under the circumstances of the time, was the most insulting to the 
worshippers of Jehovah that could be devised. 

Moses is said in distinct terms to have made the Israelites drink 
the gold of which the molten calf had been composed. By some this 
has been represented as physically impossible, and by others as a 
thing very easily to be performed. I agree with neither party. 
It is quite absurd to suppose, that Moses ground down the gold, 
aud then gave it to his Israelites to be swallowed with - water. 
The gold must have been rendered potable, either by calcination, 
followed by trituration and dissolution in common water; or by 
partial dissolution in a menstruum, followed by trituration, and com- 

plete dissolution in common water. I regret, that I have not at 
' hand the treatise of the celebrated Stahl, to which I have already 
alluded; but if I do not forget, he supposes the process followed 
by Moses, to have been nearly the same with that described in his 
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Elements of Chemistry, c. iii. s. 18. But I object to the method 
of calcination, not only because it must always be at least very 
difficult, but because I think the Hebrew expressly says, that the 
gold was melted, and not burnt, as it is im our version. I con- 
sider it as more likely, that when the metal had cooled after 
liquefaction, to that state in which it becomes most easily mal- 
leable, the operator beat it out into. very slender plates, and 
then dissolved these plates in the nitro-muriatic acid. The great . 
difficulty is to understand, how the gold could be held in a state 
‘of solution so as to be potable, and yet to be innoxious when 
swallowed. The quantity of aqua regia necessary to dissolve the 
golden calf would have been poisonous. There is however a 
method of separating the gold from the dissolvent, and of rendering 
it both potable and innoxious. For this purpose, when the metal 
1s dissolved as much as possible, dilute the menstruum with a dozen 
times its quantity of very pure water. Put brass plates highly 
polished into the solution. ‘The gold particles will be precipitated 
to the bottom and to the brass plates. Continue to keep the solu- 
tion hot, until the liquor shall cease to be disturbed: then shake 
the plates, so that all the gold may fall to the bottom; and pour off 
the liquor swimming above.- Wash the gold with clear water, and 
put it into a glass mortar. It may then be amalgamated and tri- 
-turated with quick-silver; and when thus rendered as pure as pos- 
sible, the quickesilver must be separated from it by distillation. 
The residuum is then to be triturated in clear water, until it totally 
dissolve and combine with that fluid. Expertissimus autem Hom- 
bergius, says Boerhaave, asseruit, stmplicem aquam solo continuato 
cum aqua attritu valuisse metallorum ut caterorum ita et aurt 
spstus, corpus penitus dissolvere in formam potabilem et medi- 
catam.. However difficult it may be to believe this of a mass of 
gold in_its concrete state, the previous process, which I have de- 
scribed, may render the final one extremely easy. 

I shall, no doubt, be told that neither the Egyptians, nor the 
Hebrews, possessed a sufficient knowledge of chemistry, to derive 
from it the advantages which I have supposed. But this is to beg 
the question. If we admit the facts, how can we deny the know- 
ledge? In the case before us, there may have been no miraculous 
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interposition of divine power. What was done might be effected 
by natural causes; but it is only a chemist, who can so manage 
natural causes as to render gold potable and innoxious. If we 
question the facts, it can only be, because we doubt the knowledge. 
Why should we doubt the knowledge? Did M. de Voltaire ever 
fairly put this question to himself, when he attempted to turn into 
ridicule the passages which I have cited? Two hundred years be- 
fore the adoration of the golden calf nigh Horeb, Eoypt was a 
florishing kingdom. Already the merchants of Arabia braved thé 
perils of the desert, to furnish her with the rarest products of 
the East. Already her marts were thronged with Hebrew, Ismael- 
ite, and Midianite strangers. Already her kings were environed 
with all the splendor of regal pomp; her civil, military, and reli- 
gious establishments were formed before Joseph was sold to Poti- 

phar, more than two centuries before the period in question. Egypt — 
had then her chief captains, her priests, her wise men, (chacmoni) 
her hierogrammatists, (chartomz) and her physicians (rephaim). 
Is it then incredible—is it in any way improbable, that she had also 
her chemists? Does not the embalming of Jacob’s body prove 
that chemistry must have been known even at that early period? 
Where was the chemistry of Europe two centuries ago? Van Hel- 
mont was then the ablest chemist of the age. Who speaks, at the 
present day, of Van Helmont? Upon what principle can it be 
urged, that the Egyptians were incapable of making the same pro- 
gress in the sciences, as the moderns? Was not the book of uature 
open to them as well as to us? Upon the higher claims of the 
Hebrew historian to obtain, or to command, our belief, we can 
entertain no doubt. In the passages which I have cited, he states 
facts, which could not have naturally happened, if the science of 
chemistry had not been greatly advanced when he lived. Shall we 
. then—thirty-three centuries after his time—we, who know nothing 
certain of what happened in Egypt either during his life, or before 
it, but from his own writings—shall we argue, that his account of 
facts does not accord with our own notions of the progress, which 
men liad then made in the sciences? L have stated, and I think 
I have proved, in the first part of this Essay, that the great, edifice 
of Egyptian learning was overthrown during the forty years’ perse- 
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cution, and that the Greek philosophers after that period could do no 
more than collect the fragments of the mighty ruin. Five hundred and 
twenty-five years before Christ, Cambyses conquered Egypt, pillaged 
the temples of the Gods, and proscribed the priests. Forty years 
afterwards, the Egyptians shook off the terrible yoke of the Persian 
tyrants; but they enjoyed this short respite for only about one year ; 
the next year, 484 years before Christ, Xerxes reconquered Egypt; 
and it was not under the auspices of this proud and luxurious despot, 
that philosophy was likely to re-establish its influence, or science to 
regain its ascendancy. About 463 years before Christ, the perse- 
cuted Egyptians made another desperate effort to liberate them-~ 
selves from the cruel thraldom of their oppressors ; and for five 
years they maintained the unequal contest, which was to terminate 
like all the rest. It was during this short period that Herodotus 
visited Egypt. Before the time of this historian, the Greeks seem 
to have. known little more of the Egyptians, than that Thales, 
Epigenes, Pythagoras, Democritus, and a few other phifosophers, 
had studied the sciences among them. ‘The first Greek writer then, 
who has given us any account of the Egyptians, did not visit their 
country, until about sixty years after its conquest and devastation 
by the Persians. Herodotus himself knew nothing of any science; 
and if be had, he could have found but littie of the ancient learning 
of the Egyptians. For more than half a century before his time, 
the scientific books and instruments had been destroyed ; the keys, 
according to which the initiated explained the hieroglyphics, were 
apparently lost. Herodotus mentions the use of the sacred and 
vulgar characters, that is, the letters which were commonly em- 
ployed by the scribes and by the people; but he says nothing of 
the hieroglyphical and symbolical characters, which Pythagoras, 
before the Persian conquest, had been taught to decypher. Thus, 
when Herodotus wrote, the sciences had been banished from the 
shores of the Nile. Of all her sages, none remained to explain the 
enigmatical wisdom of mysterious Egypt. Some traces of know- 
ledge were, no doubt, preserved by tradition; and the fragments 
of the Pythagorean philosophy still transmit to us some glimpses of 
that light, which once shone in full splendor for the descendants 
of Mizraim. But sixty years had elapsed from the conquest of 
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_ Egypt to the time of Herodotus. The priests imposed on the 
Greek stranger, when they pretended to read to him the ancient 
records of their country. The recollection of some facts might 
have been preserved by tradition, and these facts may have been 
written down by the Priests, who endeavoured to supply the records 
which were destroyed, and who, not being able to interpret the :sym- 
bolical and hieroglyphical characters, seem freely to have added to 
traditionary reports, the wild inventions of their own imaginations. 
What can we think of a history, in which it is seriously said, that 
an army of men had been put to flight by ah army of rats; and 
that a king returned to-govern his country, after having descended 
to. Hell to play at dice with Ceres? In vain do we search in the 
Old Chronicle, as it is called, or in the fragments of Manetho, for 
more certain information. We find only fables to. compare with 
fables: nothing is clearer, than that the Greeks knew very little of 
the ancient history of Egypt. Were we then to bring Mosés down 
to the level of other historians, there can be no reagon for question- 
ing the truth of his statements, when he relates facts from which 
_ the scientific attainments of the Egyptians, at the period when he 
lived, myst be necessarily inferred. ‘The Greeks themselves ac- 
knowledge, that the sciences were cultivated in Egypt from remote 
antiquity; and their assertions, vague and hazarded as they may be, 
still coincide in this respect with the inferences which I have drawn 
from the Hebrew narrative. Moses, who was learned.in all. the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, wrote the Exodus more than 900 years 
before the tinie of Herodotus. He asserts that he performed, 
what only a considerable knowledge of chemistry could have enabled 
him to perform. If there be any thing improbable in this state- 
ment, let incredulity prove it by some better arguments, than can 
be derived from the prejudice, which depreciates the knowledge 
and wisdom of an ancient people, the monuments of whose gran- 
deur, and the remnants of whose science, have excited curiosity, 
and perplexed inquiry, for more than two thousand years. 
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No. IX. | 
Tcaromenirrvs. p. 776. [291. D. ed. Salmur.] Pergit Luna; &\Aa 


xdy reva tOw abraéy potyevoyra, ij) kXéxrovra, ij &AXo re roApavra vuKre- 
ptveraroy, evOus éoxtoracapévn ro végos, évexatypapny, iva py Selfw 
rois moAXois ‘yépovras dvdpas, Babei rwywve cal dpery évacynpovoiyras. 

To yvégos manifeste mendosum est. articulo nullus hic locus. Repo- 
hendum igitur értoracapévy TI védos. | 

ICAROMENIPPUS. p. 779. [294.C. ed. Salmur.] pera $2, jpwra 
(Jupiter Menippum, qui in ccelum volarat) e? res &re Nelrerac ror aro 
‘PMecdlov, cal be Ay airlay é€d\Xlroey ’AOnvaioe ra Sidora rocovrwy érev, 
cal et td CAdprcov abréy érirehécat Scavoodvrat, Kal ei ovveAndOnoay ot 
rov év Awdavn veay ceovAfcores. Longe melius esset cal ef ro ddUp- 
wiov AYTO (ipsi scilicet Jovi) érereXéoae dtavooiyrat, 

ICAROMENIPPUS. p. 784. [298. C. ed. Salmur.] 6 yap BéArtoros 
Tavuphins tx6 gikavOpwrias, ei Oedoatro aroBAéwovra rot tov Aia, 
xorvAny ay, ij, cai dvo rod véxrapos évéxer por gépwr. ot bé Geol, ws 
“Opnpés mov déyet, cai adbros, oluar, gaBdrep Eye, raxet reDeapévos, obre 
giroy ovary, ovre rivovety aiBora olvov, adda riv a&uBpociay raparls 
Gevrai, kal rov véxrapos peBicxovrar. Rectius puto: of yap Geoi os 
“Opnpés mov dNéyet. kK. Tr. X. 

Bris AccusaTus. p. 793. [306. B. ed. Salmur.] Jupiter,” quum 
deorum vitam exsecratus esset, multis, que hominum causa agunt 
patiunturque omnes fere dii, enumeratis, pergit, ri yap av, el rots 
avéuous guroupyouvras Aéyouut, Kai waparéurovras ra Acta, Kal rots 
AckpGoy erervéovras; 7} rov Vrvoy eri ravras weropevoy ; 7 TOY Oveipov 
pera rov brvev diayvKrepevovra, xal vrognrevoyvra airg; mwayra yap 
ravra bro pravOpwrias oi Deol rovover, kal mpds rov ért rijs yas Biov 
éxdorots ovvredovor. Scopum Jovis querelarum consideranti major 
vis in aoroc esse videbitur, quam in éxdorors. kai xpos rov émi rijs iis 
Blov EKAXTOI ovyrédover. Nullus eximius ; nullus dovuBoros. Potnt 
d'exemption. 

Bis AccusaTus. p. 797. [310. A. ed. Salmur.] Justitia: ad@es és 
THY viv ; (scilicet descendam ego Justitia) iv éfeAavvopévn xpos abroy 
dpaxeretw waduy éx Tov Biov, rijv dduiav éxcyeAdoay ob gépovea; Z. 
xprora édrigey ye det. ravrws yap dn wereixacty abrois ot gidoodger 
o¢ Tijs Gdecias zporyugy, Kal padtora 6 rod Lwoporicxov, rd Sixatoy vre- 
pewavecas xal dyadiv ro péy:oroy aropyvas.—Verum esse puto: 
Kpuora éArigeyw LE dei. ravrws yap—«. r. A. 


, Bis Accusatus. p. 797. (310. C. ed. Salmur.] Sequitur statim $ 
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Justitia, xdvv yoty by ons abrdv éxeivoy erjeay of wepl ésov Adyor. Ss 
wapadvbels trois évdexa, kal eis ro Seopwrnptov éurecwy éxley &OXlos rov 
Kwvelou, pn Se rov adextpudva Te 'AckAntw arodedwikws. Tapa rocovroy 
trepéoyoy of Karnyopo: ravavria wept ris aduias dtogodovrres. 
Videndum num melius sit ravayria NIAPA ris ’Adcxias pcAocogotyres. 
Contraria dogmata, ab Injustitia suppeditata, philosophantes, 

Bis ACCUSATUS. p. 822. [330. E. ed. Salmur.} Judicibus propter 
diversas causas cognoscendas constitutis, ’Aper? et Tpvgy de Aristippi 
possessione disceptare voluut: quas sic compellat Accatooiyn: po} 
poverkijre. drepkelgerae yap Kal airn, 4 dikn Eor’ Gy 6 Levs dexaop wept 
rov Awvvoiov. raupardiowy yap rt Kal ratra gorxey elvat. Sore dy pty i 
hdovn Kparhon, Kai rov ’Aplorixxoy ew h rpign, vendons Se ad rifs 
orods, kat otros @orac rijs dperijs Kexpuévos. Ware GAdoe rapéorwouy. 7d 
dciva pévroe py AapBuvérwoar otra, 70 dtxaotixoy® adexderos yap h Sicy 
Hepévyxev at’rois. Hic rursus commentatores interpretesque nihil 
viderunt. Nemo 70 deiva intellexit. Guietus ‘ro d:caorexd» plossema | 
videtur rov deiva.” que falsi Scholiastes, Gesnerus, Reitzius. Inter. 
pungendum 70 deiva pévroe! py NapBavérwoay ovroe (judices) ro d&e 
kaorxev. TO AEINA interjectio est, qua utebantur quum subito in 
mentem venisset aliquid, cujus oblivisci periculosum vel certe incom- 
modum fuisset. idov, xardxeis’ avdoas re Kaya yovopuat. xalrot, -ro 
deiva! WViades écr’ éfooréa. Aristoph. Lysistr. v. 925. drap, ro 
deiva, Seip’ éxavdxpovcar radty. Aristoph. Avib. 648, eiré pou ri &, 
iv, 70 deiva, rH dtaity ye) "upévns; Aristoph. Vesp. v. 524. Kal py, 
TO deliv’, AxpoxwrAid ye oot rérrapa flaca raxepa. Aristoph, AioAvowa 
Fragm. I. Apud Athen. p. 95. F. Mercator. ris resi; Mercurius. 
dv0 pvai. Mercator. AduBave. rd deiva de! dws idu, riot xalper TS» 
“oro ; Lucian. Vitarum auctio. p. 374. Ed. Salmur. p. 558, ed. 

itzii. 

Bis ACCUSATUS. p. 824. [p. 333. A. ed. Salmur.] Ta 8¢ zpaypara, 
eis rovro mponkovra becGe, Gare Grws pn xeipdy re weicouat xpos adrov, 
oxéao0a déov. Num AEIN? 

De PARASITO. p. 838. [345. C. ed. Salmur.] Tychiades.. cai od 
dpa Ilapdorros; Parasitus. wavy dveidioas, & Tryin. rary oveldcoas 
eipwveiay esse ait Scholiastes. Suspicatus eram de wavy OPONZ 
ov OMAoas, & Tvyiddn. 

DE PARASITO. p. 840. (346. E. ed. Salmur.] Distinguo, Tyehia- 
des: Té oz’ obv éori réxyn; ws éxicracas. (namgue scis profecto.) 
Parasitus. wavv ev ody. 

DE PARASITO. p. 850, 851. [p. 354. D. ed. Salmur.] raca évayen 
roy dvaNloxovra ra éavrov, wodAais wepimizrety andlacs. rovro pey, TE 
payelpy Kakis oxevdoarz: TO oor paxopevoy, H el ph payetra, gavra 


' wapa rovro éoBiovra ra oa, cal rov hOéos dorepety. rovro Se, re oixowre- 


povyre ra Kara ry oikiay, et ph Kadds OiKkovoyoin paydperov; H oby 
otrw; Tv. vy Aia, xapot doxei. la. rp pdy ’Excxotpy, rarra tupBat- 
veww elkds, Wore ovdéwore revéerat Tov TéAouvs. Legendum videtur row 
#déos YITEPOYNTA. Deinde post. ro per interponendum OYN. 
Te pevy OYN 'Exucoipy xavra ovpBalvew elxds. 
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‘Dg PARASITO. p. 851. [355. B. ed. Salmur.] Aouroy, dre xal apiorn, 
(i mapacerexn réxvy, puta.) deccréov. kai rovro oby amhws, GNAG TPHTOY 
per, Gre own racdv diadépe ray reyvav. elra Gre xal idig éxdorns. 
Koy pey ovr dracwy otrw dtagéper. waons yap Téxyvys avayKn Tp0cG=' 
yey pabnoww, rovoy, pdBor, nAnyas, Grep obk Ear Goris obk Gy amev- 
Earro. ravrny 5é ri réyyny, ws ore, porvnv eteare pabeiv dvev 
aévov. ‘* Omnis ars necessario adhibet disciplinam, laburem, me- 
tum, plagas,” Gesner. Cecutiit hic vir perspicax ; nec minus (quod 
non tam mirabile) Reitzius, ut ex nota ejus manifestum est. Con- 
structio est: dvdykn yap [€or] paOnoww raons réyyns mxpocayey [Tre 
parOavorre] révov, dor, rrAnyas. 

DE PARASITO. p. 852. (356. A. ed. Salmur.] of 3¢ ras &dAas réy- 
vas pavOfrovres, pucovow abras. wore Evioe O¢ adras drodidpacKovar. ré 
dé; ob Kaxeivo évvofjoal ce det, Gre Kal rous év éxeivats rais réyvacs 
mpoxdérrovras, ot marépes kal pnrépes rovrots rtpwot padsora, ois kad 
hpépav xal roy: wapdotrov; Kados vi) Ala éypayer 6 rais, Néyovres, dére 
aire dayeir. obk éypaer dp0ws, pu) dére. obrw TO TpGypa Kai Evrepor, 
cal éy reuwplg péya galverat. Concinnius obrw ré xpaypa cal EN 
TIMH xail év repwpig péya gaiverac. 

DE PARASITO. p. 852. [356. C. ed. Salmur.] 7 5€ rapacirexy, porn 
rav GdAwy, ebOus drodave ris réxyns év airg TY pavOdvey. cai Gua 
re dpyerae kal €v rp réXec Eoriv. at pévroy réy GddAwy reyvor, oF Teves, 
GAAG Taal, Eri pdrny ry Tpopyy yeydvacty. O Oe wapdotros, EbOds Exee 

Thy tpopny Gua re GptacBae rijs rexvis.—Opinor KAI pévra roy 
addXwy reyvav ob rivés, GAAA Goat Eri povny Tiy TpodHY yeyovacty. 

DE PARASITO. p. 856. [360. B. ed. Salmur.] érecdav your cai rov- 
twy amrodeitaue Thy TapaciTiKiy wOAV Kparovaay, axon ondovdre THY 
drwy réxvov ddkec rpopepectary, xabarep i) Navocaa rév Oeparavi- 
dw. Ironia est in cxodq: nisi forte reponendum IIOAY dndovdre réiv 
Gdrwv réyxvwv ddkec rpopepeorarn. quod mihi videtur. 

DE PARASITO, p. 857. [361. A. ed. Salmur.] érépws prev yap ’"Em- 
Kovpy doxel ra mpaypdra Exe. érépws O€, rois aro rijs ordas. érépws de, 
rots awe Tis "Axadnpias. érépws 5é rois amo Tov mwepiTarov. kal amos, 
GAdos GAAny akiot rijv gdocoglay elvat. kai péype ye viv, ovre ot abrot 
yvapns Kparovoy, oire abtray } réxvn pla gaiverat, e& wy Sndovdre 
rexpawpéoOa karadeizerar. Solano interprete rexuampéoBae est, Mera 
opinio, Conjectura. Gesnerus vertit: ‘‘ Ex quibus nempe conjicere 
licet reliqua.”—Legendum forsitan, é& dv AHAON O, TI rexpapéobae 
karadelwerar. “ Ex quibus non obscurum est, quid nobis hac de re* 
conjicere relinquitur.” : | 

E PARAS!ITO. p. 857. (361. ed. Salmur.] cai pay ras ey GddAas 
réxvas, ei cal ri cara ravras dovpgwyvoy eln, kat mapédOor Tis vyyvwpns 
déwwoas, rei pécat re doxotat, kal ai xaradnpes airay odk eiciy ape- 
rawrwrot, mpoodéxreos ay ein, girocopiay €é rts Ws dvayKkaiay dvaoyxotro 
ph play civas, kal py 5é cvupwvov abrny eaury paddoy Trav dpyaver. 
Hunc locum, qui criticos plurimum exercuit, ex sententia mea scrip- 
tum exhibebo: KATA py ras pedv GAdas réyvas, ef kal ri xara ravras 

- dobppwvov ein, kai wapédOor ris, ovyyvwpuns akwoas, evel péoa re 
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Soxotat, kat ai xaradjwes abray oix eiciy duerdxrwrot, rpocdécreoy ay 
ein. perocogiay be rls &s dvayxalay dvdcyorro ph play elvat, cal pended 
cippwvoy abriy éaury paddov rav OPT ANIKON ; xpodéxreov est ex 
coujectura Iensii. constructio, xpoodékreoy dy ein, ef cal ri Kara rabras 
dovpdwvov ein, kal (ei) wapédOue ris ovyyvwpuns diiwoas. péoae est, 
Usibus vite communibus subservientes. ws dvayxaiay, Quast sit vite 
communi necessaria, ideogue indulgentié vel renié digna. dpyavixer, 
Artibus mechanicis ; que instrumentis, dpyavois utuntur. 

De ParRasiTo. p. 860. [363. E. ed. Salmur.] ’Aroylvys pévroe 6 
Lwxparckos ovros, 6 rous paxpous cai doreious dcaddyous ypaipas, mKé wore 
eis LexeXlay copl2wy abrovs, drws; el dvvacro, d¢ abrév yvaOnvat Aw- 
wuciy rg tupayvy. Corrigendum, dws, el dvvacro, 8° abrév INQ 
LOEIH Acovucly rg rupdvv~. Reitzius operam hoc loco perdidit. 
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ESSAY, &c. 


"Tne connexion which exists between the different departments of 
‘science, by which they reflect light on each other, as it multiplies the 
sources of mnocent enjoyment, and at the same time assists the useful 
labors of the learned, may justly be ranked among the benevolent 
appointments of Providence. ‘Were the various branches of human 
knowledge entirely insulated, were it impossible to deviate from 
the Ime of study which leads to our particular profession, without 
materially impeding our progress, this single object would demand, 
in exclusion of every other, an undivided attention: our journey 
through the fair regions of science would be confined and irksome ; 
and if we were sometimes tempted to leave the direct road, in order 
to take a nearer survey of the surrounding beauties, our curiosity 
might occasion a delay, which no exertion could retrieve. But the 
case is happily reversed; for if our literary employments are 
gudiciously conducted, we may exercise and enlarge the faculties of 
the mind, by the acquisition of various information, which will, 
either directly or indirectly, contribute to our success in those 
studies to which we are more immediately devoted. 
There is indeed no liberal profession im which the mind is com- 
tent to engage, before it has been enlarged, refined, and fitted for 
it by previous discipline. If this is essential in pursuits which are 
comparatively insignificant, it must be indispensably requisite that 
we should prepare ourselves, by a due cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties, for those inquiries which relate to the divine source from 
whence they are derived. . 
The greatest philosophers of antiquity considered the contempla- 
tion of the Supreme Being as the noblest employment of the human 
-intellect. And yet they were directed only by the uncertain glim- 
merings of reason: we are guided by the sure light of divine 
revelation: they could only infer his guodness towards man from 
the general laws by which he governs the material world ; we view 
him in those mild and interesting relations to mankind, which he 
bas made known in the benevolent scheme of Christianity. Nor is 
the study of theology confined to a: mere speculative contemplation 
of the Deity. To examine with an unbiassed judgment the evidence 
for the divine origin of the Christian faith, to obtam a full acquaint- 
ance with its doctrines and precepts, and to furnish himself with all 
the means which may assist him in evincing their truth, and enforce 
ing their superior excellencies,—these are the high duties of the 
theological student. 
"To the evils which arise from entering abruptly on these serious 
studies, without the necessary aids of human learning, experience 
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bears abundant testimony. It has proved that the vigor of untu- 
tored genius only gives the power of pursuing error with perverted 
activity, and of more effectually extending its influence over others ; 
while the fervor of piety, undirected by the prudent government of 
a cultivated understanding, either degenerates into the follies of 
superstition, or hurries us into the transports of enthusiasm. The 
effects which frequently follow a partial cultivation of the intellec- 
tual powers are equally dangerous. - Natural philosophy, since it is 
calculated to give a more enlarged idea of the wisdom, power, and 
goodness of the Creator, deserves attention, as preparatory to the 
study of divinity ; in the same point of view mathematical science 
48 not without its use ; for it imparts accuracy, strength, and sound- 
ness to the reasoning faculty. It should however be remembered, that 
natural philosophy, or mathematical science, if exclusively or intem- 
rately pursued, has a very pernicious tendency. ‘The former, by 
abituating the mind, thus employed on secondary causes, to the 
consideration of matter alone, nay render it sceptical or indifferent 
with regard to the agency of that great Being, by whom matter is 
‘endued with its properties. The latter, as it accustoms the under> 
standing to demonstrative proof, may disqualify it for duly estimat. 
ing the force of that moral evidence, of which only religion cag 
admit. 
But if an enlarged and general cultivation of ancient literature be 
united with these studies, by counteracting their injurious tendencies, 
it will ensure the beneficial effects for which they have.very justly. 
been recommended. The happy influence of a classical education 
4g universally and proportionably felt throughout the different facul- 
ties of the mind : it enlivens the imagination, refines the taste, and - 
strengthens the powers of the judgment; in a word, it tends more 
than any other study to preserve that just equilibrium among the 
mental powers, which,’ as it is most favorable to virtue and to hap- 
piness, 1s also the best preservative against prejudice and error. 
Christianity, although it challenges the strictest scrutiny. of reason, 
yet at the same time powerfully appeals to the affections of the heart: 
and certainly a very important object is attained, if the mind, before 
jt is sufficiently advanced to enter on the study of theology, has 
received that general culture, which gives to both their proportionate 
wfluence. Such consequences may be expected from a classical 
education, which will thus animate the exertions of the student, by 
interesting the best feelings of his nature in the cause of his profess 
sion, while it subjects them to the control of an enlightened and 
manly understanding. 
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Having considered the general influence of classical learnmg on 
the mind, as preparing it for an effectual and judicious prosecution 
of theological inquiries, we may proceed to point out some of the 
most eminent advantages it affords, when we are actually engaged 
in these inquiries. 

It may appear almost superfluous to insist on the necessity of 
some proficiency in the Greek Janguage before we attempt to make 
the New Testament an object of professional study, when we 
reflect, that, even in the tongue to which we have been accustomed 
from our earlier years, different interpretations may often be 
annexed to the same words. As this ambiguity is considerably 
increased in a dead language, not only is every translation, howeves 
faithfully and judiciously executed, liable to positive error, but it is 
also, in many instances, impossible to transfuse the precise meaning 
of the original into another language, without either deficiency or 
- excess: im so serious a matter therefore as religion, a conscientious 
man, who 1s intended for the sacred ministry, and whose duty it is 
to examine attentively the history, the doctrines, and precepts of 
revelation, can never feel satisfied, unless he is able to form his own 
-opinion of them by an acquaintance with the language in which they 
are conveyed. But if it be acquired merely from the sacred 
volume, his knowledge of the text will be imperfect and incorrect. 
. The inspired writers have not unfrequently made use of a parti- - 
cular term, in order to express by analogy a new idea ;' and as 
they employ the word occasionally in the proper sense, if unac- 
quainted with classical Greek, we are liable to the error of applying 
the theological meaning, where the primitive signification 1s required. 
Sacred criticism withholds its treasures from those who have not 
acquired some share of classical information. Unable, in obscure 
and disputed passages, to weigh the comparative merit of different 
interpretations, they must remain unsatisfied, or, by trusting im-~ 
plicitly to the authority of others, incur the danger of adopting 
erroneous opinions, 

While from these observations it appears sufficiently obvious, 
that the theological student cannot effectually prosecute his studies 
without some degree of classical learning, it is no less certain that a 
critical knowledge of the Greek language, and an intimate acquaint: 
ance with ancient literature, open a most interesting source of 
useful information in the study of the Scriptures. The keenness 
of sarcastic censure has been very indiscrimiuately applied to philo- 
logical pursuits. When they revolve in their own narrow circle, 
and are considered as an end, they are indeed contemptible ; they 
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may weaken and contract the powers of the mind, and by their 
very nature encourage srrogance.and conceit: but when cultivated 
In subserviency to studies of higher importance, and, above all, when 
2 mn by piety and judgment to elucidate and confirm the sacred 
volume, they derive dignity, and demand attention, by reason of 
their beneficial tendency. The strong internal evidence which the 
Jewish Scriptures bear to their high antiquity, is strikingly appa- 
rent to those who are conversant with the writings of the earlier 
Greeks. Their style exhibits a surprising resemblance to the 
phraseology of the Old Testament; and many of its obscurities, 
which arise from our ignorance of ancient manners and customs, 
may be illustrated by means of these authors. Numberless* expres 
sions in the New Testament must be explained by means of the 
Greek writers: nor can the spirit and peculiar beauty of classical 
silusions be felt, except by those who are familiar with classical 
antiquity. ‘The scholar pictures to bimself, in lively colors, the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, reasoning at Athens, the most illus- 
trious seat of ancient wisdom, as a philosopher among philoso- 
phers, before the venerable tribunal of the Areopagus; he listens 
with a more awakened interest to the animated and appropriate 
eloquence of the sacred orator, declarmg to the Athenians the 
living and true.God, whom they ignorantly worshipped: while the 
fact is authenticated by the impressive mention of the altar dedicated 
to the unknown God, and the accurate knowledge which is shown 
of. the Athenian character. How energetically and how beau- 
tifully does the same apostle allude to the celebrated games of 
ancient Greece! But the force and beauty of the allusion are 
feebly felt by those who are unacquainted with the toilsome pre- 
parations, to which they, who strove for victory, submitted; the 
ardor with which the combatants were animated in the presence of 
assembled Greece, the uncertainty of their success, and the trifling 
reward which recommended the exertions of the conqueror. 

The treasures of ancient literature, which the scholar has made 
his own in his intercourse with the classical authors, are also of 
important service in many other departments of theological inquiry: 
even the pleasing fables of their poets, which amused bis youthful 
fancy, will not be without their utility. 

- Grecian mythology is conceived with a warmth of imagination 
peculiar to that lively people; and it has been adorned by their 
poets with the most brilliant coloring of fiction: these, combined 
with other. circumstances, render it impossible to give a minute 
explanation of the subject. ‘The ardor of many pious and learned 
men, who have labored to promote the interests of religion, has, in 
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this instance, often bordered on enthusiasm : witha design of doing 
honor to the Jewish history,.they have endeavoured to explain, by 
‘means of it, the whole system of Grecian theogony. According to - 
them, the patriarchs and illustrious men of the Jewish nation were 
deified and worshipped by the Greeks: and, in order to obviate the 
difficulty, which arises from the ‘number of the Grecian deities, and 
the paucity of the Jewish worthies, they have discovered, that each 
of the latter was adored under various titles; and have traced 
ingenious but fanciful resemblances between the individual and the 
deities whom they supposed to represent him. We may howeyer, 
without injury to the cause of religion, allow the earlier Greeks te. 
have felt towards those of their countrymen who contributed, in an 
emment degree, to the public welfare, by their mental or bodily 
exertions, a warmth of gratitude natural to barbarous nations, which 
induces them to enrol the good, the valiant, and the wise, among 
their tutelary divinities. We may allow them to have viewed .the 
powers and ‘appearances of nature with. that admiration, which 
prompts the savage to people every element with imaginary beings, 
and to address them, under various titles, as the objects of religious 
worship. But Grecian mythology, although it does not admit of 
such fanciful conjectures, yet powerfully confirms the truth of the 
Mosaic records, by its wonderful agreement with them, as far as 
' they relate to the general history of the world. 

~The account of the creation of the world, and the formation of 
man, which we receive from the Greek and Roman poets, strike 
ingly corresponds with the sober narrative of Scripture. That — 
happy period, emphatically styled the Golden Age, when man was 

free from vice, and unacquainted with the miseries which now fall 

to the lot of human nature; when the serenity of the sky, and the 

vernal mildness of the atmosphere, yielded him perpetual delight ; 

while the earth poured forth her fruits for his sustenance, without 

subjecting him to the toils of agriculture ; since it is applicable to’ 
no subsequent state of society, can only be considered as a poetical 

description of the happiness which our first parents enjoyed in the 

garden of Eden. The Age of Iron, which succeeded when this 

blissful state was entirely reversed, must refer to the fatal conse- 

ae which followed the disobedience of man. A calamity so 

readful and so general as the deluge would never, we may suppose, 

have been entirely effaced from the memory of any race of men; 

accordingly we find that it forms a prominent feaiure in the tradi- 

tions of antiquity. The early Greeks, as was natural to a barba- 

rous people, applied it to their own nation, and blended it with the 

bustory of Thessaly, a country’ peculiarly subject to inundation, and 
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remarkable for its lofty mountains. Inthe finely-imagined fable of 
the goddess Iris, who was the daughter of Wonder, and the messen- 
er between gods and men, sume allusion may be discovered to the 
rst appearance of the rambow: the scholar indeed must be parti- 
cularly struck with Homer’s expression, when, describing the armour 
of Agamemnon, he thus speaks of this beautiful phenomenon: 
Kud&veos 38 Spaxovres dpwpevard more despyy 
Tpeis, éxcrep’ "Ipiros tosxéres, dors Koovloy 
"Ey vegei oryoite TEPAS MEPONNN ANOPNTINN. 

The researches of the learned in the East show, that the same 
resemblance exists in Oriental traditions; they also prove, that 
these traditions were received too generally, and at too early a 
period, to have been derived from the narrative of the Jewish Law- 
giver; whence we may, with much probability, infer, that the great 
outlines of classical mythology also were not borrowed from Judea, 
but were imperfect remains of universal tradition, which was 
gradually so disguised by fabulous intermixture, that its real origin 
was forgotten, and it was applied by the barbarian to his own or 
neighbouring nations. 

Fic this combined testimony of Grecian and Oriental mytho- 
logy, an irresistible body of evidence has been formed in confirmation 
of the Mosaic history. Since these traditions were not derived 
from the sacred historian, 'and since we cannot suppose, that from 
a partial knowledge of these mystic fables, he could have framed an 
account which equally explains them all, we must acknowledge the 
truth of his relation, and believe that he received his information 
from the Deity. Bott 

In a more advanced period of history, we learn, that an insatiable 
thirst after knowledge tempted the sages of Greece to leave the 
retirement of philosophic contemplation, and travel into foreign 
countries, in order to observe the religion, laws, and manners of 
other nations, and to profit by their wisdom. It was at this period 
that, through the medium of Egypt, the philosophers of Greece 
gained an imperfect acquaintance with the Jewish Scriptures, The 
divine Plato was thus enabled, in some degree, to explain the 
leading features of the national mythology. His sublime, though. 
imperfect, conceptions of the creation, the happy state and subse- 
quent misery of maukind, and the corruption of their moral and 
intellectual powers, strikingly correspond with the Mosaic account. 
He’® also, with other Greek authors, refers to a general deluge, 
which almost destroyed the whole race of man, and effaced the 
remembrance of the arts and sciences, which florished before this 
event. To? the truth of these things, says the philosopher, (where 
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he describes the happiness of primeval man, and attempts to 
explain the causes of the change which followed,) to the truth of 
these things we have the testimony of our ancestors, whom many 
at the present time do not believe ; but in this they are wrong. 

After the dispersion of the human race in the plains of Shinar, 
history no longer flows in the same broad channel ; and the Jewish 
Scriptures are chiefly confined to one of the many families of the 
earth. From this era to the introduction of Christianity, our histo- 
rical information must be derived from the Greek and Roman 
writers, who convey to us a variety of interesting knowledge, which 
throws light on the connected schemes of the Christian and Jewish 
dispensations. While in the sacred volume we follow, through the 
Various periods of their eventful history, the people who were the 
peculiar care of Providence, we may turn to the page of the classi~ 
cal historian, and view the most enlightened nations of the heathen 
world (who in times of remote antiquity possessed a purer system 
_Of religious worship) immersed in the grossest idolatry. This is 
certainly a strong argument, that the Jews were immediately under 
the government of the true God : for, though prone to idolatry, and 
exposed to its contagious influence, they still acknowledged the 
unity and spirituality of the Sovereign Ruler of the universe, and 
paid him that rational adoration which he claims from a rational 
creature. 

The Jewish Scriptures however do not exclusively relate to that 
favored people. The fate of other nations, and the rise and fall 
of mighty empires, form the awful subject of their prophetic writ- 
ings. Prophecy," although it only partially penetrates the obscurity 
of the future, yet gives a view of those leading and peculiar circum- 
stances which strongly characterise the events foretold ; it is the 
meteor, which, amid the darkness of the night, Nlumines the bolder 
and more prominent features of the landscape. Prophecy’ is history 
compressed ; history is prophecy unfolded ; and the faithful records 
of past transactions furnish an unerring guide, by which the claims 
to prophetic inspiration are to be admitted or rejected. The want 
of Eastern histories is, in a great measure, supplied by the 
researches of the Greeks ; whose testimony is the more valuable, as 
they were unacquainted with the prophetic writings, and were there- 
fore unbiassed by prejudice. The prophecies which relate to the 
nations of the East may be compared with the event, through the 
medium of Diodorus Siculus, of Herodotus, and Xenophon ; nor 
must it be forgotten that the figurative language of inspiration, with 
regard to two great empires, which succeeded to the dominion of the 
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world, can only be explained by continual reference to ancient 
history. 3 ! | 

The New Testament, when considered in an historical light, 
receives very important confirmation from the Roman historians: 
From them we learn, that at the time of-our Saviour’s birth, a - 
general expectation of some extraordinary personage prevatled 

throughout the East; whence we may infer, that at this momen 
ous period, the Jews looked for the completion of those prophecies 
which related to the Messiah. ‘Tacitus records the birth and igno- 
minious death of the Divine Author of our religion. ‘The suffer. 
ings of the primitive Christians, and the wonderful propagation of 
Christianity, are authenticated by historical narratton : to which we 
may add the evidence of Pliny, whose public capacity demanded 
the greatest accuracy of iaformation, and who alse bears honorable 
testimony to the innocence of life which distinguished the followers 
of Chnist. 

That acquaintance with the state of the world at the introductron 
of Christianity, which may be gathered from the writers of imperial 
Rome, suggests, as connected with revelation, many useful and 
interesting reflections. Under the politic government of Augustus; 
the world enjoyed universal tranquillity. bipostiite: which might 
have escaped detection amid the tumult of arms, or practised its 
frauds with success in the darkness of ignorance, must have shrunk 
from the keen eye of investigation, or have been exposed to public 
derision in this calm and enlightened season of peace and of philo- 

by. But as it was adverse to the arts of falsehood; so, on the 
other hand, it was most favorable to the simplicity of truth, which 
challenges the strictest scrutiny of reason: the introduction of 
Christianity therefore, at this time, effectually obviated those objec- 
tions, which might have been made use of to invalidate its trath, 
had it been established in an ignorant age. | 

It is also worthy of observation, that, notwithstanding the mtellec- 
tual excellence of this period, vice reigned triumphant throughost 
the world ; thus it was incontestably proved, that the unassisted 
powers of human -reason, however cultivated, were insufficient to 
enforce the practice of virtue. 

{t must be indeed acknowledged, that the influence of learning 
during the earlier ages of the Church was in some respects injurious 
to the true interests of religion. The convert to Christianity was 
often found among those who had been nurtured in the schools of 
@ncient wisdom ; and the defender of revelation applied himself to 
the study of philosophy, that he might be better qualified to main- 
tain the truth with effect. The former, unable to eradicate those 
prejudices of education which had twined their roots with all the 
principles of his riature, ingrafted truth upon the stock of error: 
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. from which uphallowed union motley and corrupted systems of - 
religion were produced. ‘The latter, having derived much important 
assistance from his researches, and being struck with a partial coin 
cidence between revelation.and philosophy, sometimes allowing his 
gratitude and admiration to exceed the due limits, incorporated the 
imperfect, and, in many respects, erroneous opinions of the heathen 
sages with the pure doctrines of the Gospel. It is our happiness, that 
we are not at the present period exposed to these dangerous conse+ 
quences from the philosophical writings of antiquity. These 
monuments of ancient virtue and of ancient wisdom, are now 
estimated as they should be : the warmth of passion is mellowed by 
the progress of time into the calmness of regard ; and we view phe 
Josophy with the same feelings, with which we remember those who 
have been long since dead: we know and admire its excellencies, 
but we are not blind to its defects. ‘The relation indeed which it 
formerly bore to religion, and the evils which their connexion 
occasioned, render it very serviceable in the study of theology. 
Tho ablest champions of the‘truth in the first ages of the church 
employed in its defence the same weapons with which it had been 
attacked ; and have made that judicious use of ancient philosophy, 
which requires that we should have gained no inconsiderable prof. 
ciency in it, if we wish duly to appreciate the value, and feel the 
full force of their writings. 

The doctrines of Plato particularly deserve attention: in the 
infancy of the church they claimed a decided superiority in the 
public opinion over every other system; and as they approached 
more nearly than any other to the purity of revelatiou, they were 
the favorite study of the learned Christian. Many of the earlier 
writers on sacred subjects, who were, in some instances, misled by 
an unbounded attachment to Platonism, give very important theo- 
logical information: and in examining the heresies which arose ia 
the primitive ages from an injudicious mixture of the Platonic 
tenets, we must be fully acquainted with the cause, before we 
attempt to consider the effect. 

We learn from the annals of the world, that before the dawn of 
revelation the bulk of mankind were addicted to the grossest errors 
of idolatrous worship: but it isto philosophy that we must recur, 
to be fully impressed with the necessity of revelation, by observing 
the insufficiency of human reason to introduce a purer system of 
theology. The day-spring from on high only could dispel the gloom 
of intellectual darkness, in which religion was involved ; a darkness 
which the wisest of the Greek and Roman philosophers endeavoured 
io vain to penetrate. With regard to the unity of the Godhead, and 
his superintending providence, not only were their opinions con- 
fused and contradictory; but it appears also to have been a funda- 
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mental principle with them not to attempt the reformation of pop 
far prejudices, nor to encourage the visionary hope of accommodat. 
ing their speculations to the understanding of the multitude. : 

On the future state of the soul they spoke boldly, who spoke of 
eternal death: the virtuous and enlightened few, who indulged the 
cheering prospect of immortality, yet trembled lest their bopes 
should prove unfounded ; and, while they endeavoured to satisfy 
their reason by the subtilties of metaphysical refinement, they 
bewildered themselves, and weakened the common sense of nature 
m the minds of others. Could genius and virtue have established 
this important truth, no fears would have mingled with the last hopes 
of Socrates, no doubts have disturbed the lofty meditations which 
dignified the retirement of Cicero. 

Before we turn to the ancient systems of moral philosophy, and 
consider their utility as subservient to theological studies, it may not 
be unnecessary to observe, that the precepts of the Gospel are suf- 
ficiently explicit to regulate the conduct of mankind.. In the ener- 
getic language of a great moralist, “ they tend immediately to the 
rectification of the moral principle, and the direction of daily con- 
duct, without ostentation, without art, at once irrefragable and plain, 
such as well-meaning simplicity can readily conceive, and of 
which we cannot mistake the meaning, but when we are afraid 
to find it.” But they, whose duty it is to study religion as a 
profession, should not reject the aids of human learning, nor 
despise the useful information which may be gathered from the 
ethical writings of antiquity. It does not appear to have been: the 
intention of the Divine Author of our religion to give mankind a 
system of morality. He does not accurately unfold the nature of 
vice and virtue, or subdivide them minutely into their different 
species. Revelation was intended to assist, not to supersede the 
use of reason ; to correct its errors, and supply its deficiencies.. 
The pure lessons of morality, which the Scriptures teach, cannot be 
thoroughly understood, nor can their useful tendency be so. evident, 
unless we are acquainted with the minute and comprehensive sys- 
tems for which we are indebted to the ancients. ‘I‘heir errors and 
defects are such, as we naturally expect would attend the specula- 
tions of unenlightened reason, and of virtue unassisted by Divine 
Wisdom: these Revelation has fully corrected and supplied. The 
greater, the more awful, and the more brilliant virtues were chiefly 
recommended by philosophy. It remained for a better philosophy 
to encourage those milder and more amiable feelings, which, although 
before considered as weaknesses, are, in reality, the most convincing 
proofs of a manly, an enlightened, and benevolent mind. ‘The ancient 
sages saw, that a moral plan of conduct could not be steadily pursued, 
if. it did not aim at some ultimate object, to the attainment of which 
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every action should be directed. Thus far they were right : but when 

endeavoured to supply the deficiency by the introduction of 
their chief good, their opinions were almost infinitely varied: each 
sect gave a bias to some different end, and all was error and uncer- 
tamty. Revelation only could discover to erring man that power- 
ful inducement to a virtuous life, which has an equal influence on 
the minds of all. Revelation only could discover to us, that on our 
temporal conduct our eternal happiness must depend. Thus giving 
to its precepts a sanction above the reach of human wisdom, it has 
confirmed those hopes on which the wise and virtuous delight to 
dwell—those better hopes, which in our happier hours give a tone 
to our finest and most rational enjoyments, and in the season of me- 
Jancholy console us amidst the ailietions of this transitory scene, by 
opening to our view the brighter regions of eternity. 

Philosophy, with some few honorable exceptions, appears con- 
anciciale to have rejected the idea of future punishment, of 
which the vulgar retained some corrupted notions. How great is 
our astonishment and regret, when we find that Cicero reasons 
against the fear of death, on the supposition that the soul either 
ceases to exist after the dissolution of the. body, or is not liable to 
_ Misery or punishment in a future state ! 

Having thus considered some of the useful lights which classical 
learning furnishes in the study of divinity, in order to be satisfied, 
that the general tenor of these observations 1s well founded, and to 
silence the clamors which ignorance and fanaticism have raised 
against the application of ancient literature to religion, it may not 
be altogether useless to trace them in their connexion, and observe 
the consequences which this connexion has produced. 

Christianity, when first revealed by infinite wisdom to mankind, 
had to struggle not only against civil authority, but also against 
habitual prepossessions: there were no worldly motives, which 
could induce men to adopt it; on the contrary, ignominy and per- 
 secution awaited its followers. But the rays of revelation beamed 
conviction on minds which learning had prepared for the reception 
of truth: and Christianity soon ranked orators and philosophers 
among its adherents. Thus was the propagation of religion ad-~ 
vanced by the happy influence of learning ; and to this source the 
defenders of the truth applied for the means of maintaining it with 
effect; nor did the assistance, which they derived from the Greek 
and Roman writers, escape the malignant vigilance of Julian, who 
endeavoured, by an imperial edict, to wrest these authors from their 
hands. 

The ages of darkness, which followed the downfal of the Roman 
empire, present a degrading picture of the human mind. When 
polished and lettered nations are overwhelmed by the barbarous and, 
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the first of which is a summary account of the various fortune ef 
the philosophy of Aristotle in the Academy of Paris, from a rare 
and curious treatise of Joh. Launojus, a Sorbonic divine, on that 
subject; and the rest demonstrate the profound ignorance of 
Bacon, Malebranche, Locke, Boyle, and Newton, of- this 
philosophy. 7 : . 


No. I. 


Tn the year 1209 the works of Aristotle were condemned to 
the flames, because they occasioned the errors of Almaricus, and 
might hereafter be the causes of new errors. In the year 1215, 
Pope Innocent the Third having ordered the Parisian academy to 
be reformed, forbade the Metaphysics and Physics of Aristotle to 
be read, but ordered his Logic to be received instead of that of 
Augustin. And in 1231, Pope Gregory the Fourth forbade the 
physical and metaphysical treatises of Aristotle to be read, till 
they had been examined and purified from all suspicion of error; 
but in 1265, by the decree of the apostolic legate Simon, the 
reading of Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics was interdicted, 
not with a particular stipulation, as Pope Gregory had done, but 
simply and unconditionally. : 

By the instrument however of the two cardinals, John and 
fEgidius, who were sent by Pope Urban the Fifth to reform the 
Academy of Paris, not only the Organon of Aristotle was permitted 
to be read, but also the reading of his treatises On the Soul, On 
Generation and Corruption, On the Heavens, of his Parva Natue 
ralia, and his Metaphysics, was enjomed. Launojus farther 
observes that in 1387, ‘Thomas Aquinas was censured by the 
Parisian theologists, for having too much applied certain words of 
Aristotle to theological conclusions; that Clement the Seventh, 
Petrus de Alliaco, Joh. Gerson, and Nic. de Clemangis, Parisian 
theologists, reprobated the philosophy of Aristotle; and that Viceh- 
tius Ferrerius, among other passages, has the following: “ Pre- 
dicare verba damnatorum, damnatio est : dicit enim Dinoaguen 
quod Plato et Aristotles in inferno sunt.” Yet Nicolaus the Fifth, 
who was Pope in the year 1447, is praised by Cardinal Bessarion, 
because he not only approved of the reading of all the works of Ari- 
stotle, but ordered them to be again translated into Latin.. And in 
1452, the Cardinal 'Totavilleus, being sent by Charles the Seventh ta 
reform the Academy at Paris, besides the books permitted by the 
commissaries of Urban the Fifth, ordered the moral treatises of 
Aristotle to be read. And here the words of Luther deserve to be 
recorded for the truth they contain, as they are cited by Hierony 
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mus Hangistus, a Parisian theologist, in a treatise which he puby 
lished against Luther. ‘Scholastica theologia est ea, que a 
Parisiensium Sorbona mixtione quadam ex divinis eloqutis e$ 
philosophicis rationibus, tanquam ex Centaurorum genere biformis 
disciplina conflata est.” 

After the fruitless opposition of Ramus to Aristotle, and when the 
books of Ramus were condemned, by an edict of Francis the First, 
not only the logical writings of Anstotle, which Ramus principally 
opposed, were vindicated and commended, but likewise all his 
works, Launojus observes, that Francis by this edict did that 
which neither Constantine, nor Theodosius, nor Justinian, nor 
Charles the Great, nor any other prince bad done before. For 
Philip Augustus saw the works of Aristotle burnt, and was silent. 

sides Francis did this by the advice of those persons whose ances- 
tors had judged that the works of Aristotle should be committed to 
the flames. 

Lastly, in a new reformation of the Parisian Academy in the 
year 1601, the logic, ethics, physics, and metaphysics of Aristotle, 
were ordered to be taught. And in 1624. the anti-Aristotelic 
thesis of Joh. Bitaudus, Antonius de Villon, and Steph. de Claves, 
which were published, were censured by the Academy; Bitaudus, 
with the other two, wére ordered by the Parisian senate to quit 
Paris within twenty-four hours ; nor was any one permitted to sell 
those theses, or publish them, or maintain any dogmas contrary to 
ancient and approved authors, without undergoing corporal punish- 
ment. 

Such was the fate of the writings of Aristotle in the Academy 
of Paris, by which they were sometimes defamed, and sometimes 
applauded, sometimes forbidden, and sometimes ordered to be 
read. And in such a variation of fortune this is most singular, that 
the defamation and the applause were alike ridiculous, as Aristotle 
was no more understood by those who approved than by those who 
rejected him. For: the decision of the latter was the result of 
theological cabal, and that of the former of scholastic jargon. In 
consequence of. mingling modern theological tenets with the 
doctrines of Aristotle, neglecting to study the Stagirite in his own 
language, and also his Greek commentators, and considering his 
philosaphy as entirely dissonant from that of Plato, those by whom 
he was applauded either perverted, or by no means fathomed the 
depth of his meaning ; and those by whom he was rejected were 
such as subjugated their reason to the tyrannic dogmas of the 
Catholic faith. 


| No. II. 
« After the dreadful darkness which accompanied the era of the 
schoolmen, it might be reasonably expected that the salutary light 
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of genuine philosophy. would have been everywhere diffused 
through the most laudable exertions of the Medicean family to 
disseminate the writings of the Greeks; particularly as the ‘works 
ef Plato and Aristotle, and also of.their best distiples, were‘ réad-m 
their original language, and translations made of them by learridd 
men of that period immediately from Greek into Latin. This 
however, was far from being the case. For though the darkness 
and its attendant barbarism and ecclesiastical bigotry, were sdme- 
what dispersed, and there was something like the dawn of: philo- 
sophy, yet after all it was not her genuine light, and the eye mh vari 
anxiously waited for her meridian beams. Men indeed eminently 
skilled.in the Greek language, florished at that time, viz. Georgius 
Gemistus, or, as he is generally called, Pletho, Cardinal Bessarton, 
Trapezuntius, Theodorus Gaza, Nicolaus Leonicus Thomeus, 
Marcus Musurus, Joannes Argyropylus, Marsilius Ficinas, 
Philippus Valor, Joannes Picus Mirandula, Hermolaus Barbs 
rus,’ and many others; but it will be found on examimation, that 
even the most illustrious of these. were by no means legitimaté 
students either of Plato or Aristotle, though they have-beén so 
much celebrated by critics and biographers for their profound 
knowledge of the writings of these philosophers. For Pletho wes 
not satisfied with attempting to prove that there is a great difference 
between the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, but -he‘even 
proceeded to gross invective against Aristotle. And to those who 
are adepts in the theology of Plato, it will be sufficient to observe, 
as a proof of his ignorance of it, that in his Epitome of the dognias 
of Zoroaster and Plato,* he makes Jupiter to be the greatest of 
the gods, and Neptune to be his most ancient offspring, 

both, according to Plato and thte Chaldean theologists, the one, of 
the good, is the highest god, from whom immediately proceeds an 
order of gods denommated intelligible, after this another order 
denominated tntelligible, and at the same time intellectual ; next to 
this another order of gods denominated intellectual only ; at the 
extremity of which Jupiter the Demiurgus subsists; and then 
follows the supermundane order, the first triad of which consists of 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. For there is a twofold Jupiter, 
according to the theology of the Greeks, one subsisting according 





* Hermolaus is said to have raised the devil, in order to learn the true 
meaning of the word ivrnaixua, employed by Aristotle.in his treatise On the 
Soul. Had he read the commentary of Simplicius on that treatise, he wauld 
have known the real meaning of that word, much better than he did by the 
devil that he raised. 


* Vid. Fabric. Biblioth. Grae. Vol. 14. p. 187. 
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fo. an intellectual, and the other according to a supermundane 
characteristic. Indeed, it must be evident to every intelligent mind 
that the fabricator of the universe, who in the Grecian theology is 
denominated Jupiter, is not according to Plato the highest God. 
For in the Timeeus he says, “ That to discover the artificer and 
Sather of this universe is difficult, and when found it ts impossible 
to reveal him by words to all men.” roy pev ov moimryy xa marepa 
TOULE TOU WavTOS, EUpElY TE EGY/OY, Kas EUPIVTE eg amavras aduYaToY Afyely. 
So that the demiurgus, according to Plato, 1s not perfectly ineffable, 
but cannot be rendered manifest by Janguage to every one. But 
-of the first cause of all, or the one, he says in the conclusion of the 
first hypothesis of the Parmenides, “ That no name pertains to it, 
nor discourse, nor any science, nor sense, nor opinion ; and that in 
consequence of this, it can neither be named, nor spoken of, nor be- 
come the subject of opinion, nor be known, nor perceived by oy 
being.” oud apa ovowa exriv aurm@, ovde Aoyos, oude Tig exIoTHN, OUdE 
aicbyoss, ovte Soka. Ov paiverai, oud ovopaterces apc, oude Asyerat, 
oubs Sokaleras, oude yiryvwoxeras, ovde Ts Tw ovTwy avrou asclaveras. 
Plato also in his 6th Epistle most clearly distinguishes Jupiter from 
the cause of all. For he concludes that epistle as follows: “ B 
oath adducing as a witness, that God, who 2s the leader of all 
things both present and future, and also the father and lord of 
this leader and cause, whom, tf we philosophise truly, we shall all 
of us clearly know, as far as it is possible for happy men to know 
im.” xas Tov Twv maytwy Jeov myepova TWY Ts QYTWY Ka TW LEAAOYTUY, 
FOU TE NYELOVOS Xas AITIOU MaTeoa emoLvUVTas, OV AY oYTWS PiAoTOPaEY, 
gigoela mavres Tapas ef Suvausy avipwroy evdasmovav. That this 
dogma of Plato respecting Jupiter was also the dogma of the 
Chaldeans, is evident from barely inspecting the Chaldean frag- 
ments that are extant at present, and the exposition of Chaldaic 
dogmas by Psellus.' 
_ Ficinus, indeed, appears to have known more of the philosophy 
of Plato than any of the learned that lived at that period, or that 
have lived since; but as the philosophy of Plato canuot be sepa- 
rated from his theology, for it depends upon it, and as both are 
consummately scientific, Ficinus, by everywhere endeavouring to 
make the theological tenets of Plato confurmable to those of Chris- 
tianity, confounds and corrupts the one without benetittmg the 
other. For it must be obvious to every one, that the heathen is 
essentially different from the Christian religion. — 
As to Picus Miranduta, after the instances already given of the 
barbarous state of philosophy among the schoolmen, the followmg 
eulogium which he passes on them, will be a sufficient proof that 





* See my cuilection of the Chaldaic Oracles in the Classical Journal. 
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he had made no solid proficiency in the study of Plato and Aristotle, 
In bw apology therefore for his theses, he saysof the schoolmen : 
« Adde quod in unaquaque familia est aliquid insigne, quod non 
sit ei commune cum ceteris. Atque, ut a nostris ad quos pos 
tremd philosophia pervenit, nunc exordiar. Est in Joanne Scoto 
vegetum quiddam, atque discussum. In ‘Thoma solidum, et. 
equabile. In /Egidio tersum, et exactum. In Francisco aere et 
acntum. ‘In Albefto priscum, amplum, et grande. In Henrico, ut 
mibi visum est, semper sublime, et yenerandum.” As a proof 
likewise how little the mind of Picus had been enlarged by 
philosophy, one of bis conclusions, in that part of bis works called 
Conclusions, is, that it 1s more sufe upon the whole to betieve that 
Origen will be saved ‘at the day of judgment, thaun.that he will be 
damned. For Picus says this because Origen, though he was con- 
verted to Christianity from paganism, retained certain Platonic 
notions, which he would not abandon even when he became a: saint. 
After all this, what opmion ought we to form of Joseph Séaliger’s 
eulogium of Picus, that he was:monstrum sine vitio® Certainly 
nothing more than that it is the praise of a great verbalist. 

Of the other learned men that I have mentioned, some either 
divulsed Aristotle from Plato, though the philosophy of these two 
great luminaries is one and the same ; or, like Ficinus, they perverted 
this philosophy by endeavouring to adapt it to the doctrines of 
their own religion; or they barely translated into Latin, parts of 
Aristotle, and some of his Greek commentators, without being at 
all adeptsin the writings which they translated. Hence there is 
not any writer of that period, and the remark equally applies to 
writers in subsequent periods, who has promulgated the philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle unmingled with spurious opinions, or who 
has given unequivocal proofs of his having made a solid proficiency 
in that philosophy. 

It is a fact almost unparalleled for its: singularity, that, after the 
dark era of the schoolmen, when the works of Aristotle, together 
with his Greek commentators, were published in their original 
language, and when the art of printing had rendered them common, 
other philosophies should have been substituted for that of 
Anstotle, by men who solely derived their knowledge of his 
doctrines from the barbarous lucubrations of the schoolmen. In 
the mathematical sciences, and in every branch of polite literature, 
men willingly submit to study the Greek writers themselves on 
these subjects, a long series of ages having proved that in them 
alone perfection is to be found; but with respect to philosophy, 
ghe scholastic jargon was no sooner exploded, than certain men, 
whose genius was indeed great but distorted, and whose ambition 
far exceeded the magnitude of their genius, instead of first endea- 
vouring to become thoroughly acquainted with the doctrines of 
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Aristotle from genuine sources, of studying him in his own language, 

d availmwg themselves of the elucidations of his best disciples, 
endolently took the dogmas of the schoolmen for those of Aristotle 
and /awless/y- promulgated a philosophy of their own. The men 
allude to, are no other than Lord Bacon, Des Cartes, and his 
disciples, Malbranche, Newton, Boyle, and Locke. ‘lhese men 
having the sagacity to perceive that nothing could less deserve the 
appellation of philosophy than the jargon of the schoolmen, and 
hastily and falsely concluding that it was legitimately derived from 
Anistotle, in reprobating his doctrines, either founded their defama- 
tion on the authority of the schoolmen, or on a cursory inspection 
of his works in the original. Nothing surely can be more un- 
pardonable than such conduct, nothing can more plainly indicate 
a lawless and unbounded ambition in those who were guilty of it, 
and rfothing can be so foreign from a genuine love of truth. For 
after what we have observed respecting the schoolmen, I trust it 
must be obvious to every one, that their authority 10 what pertains 
to philosophy 1s so far from carrying any weight, that it ought 
never to be adduced; and to be satisied with cursorily inspecting 
the writings of Aristotle in the original, and to expect to become 
adepts in his philosophy as it were by intuition, discovers the 
greatest perversion of intellect, united with the most consummate 
arrogance. It also indicates the most profound ignorance of the 
genius of ancient philosophy. For the great philosophers of 
antiquity, besides the extraordinary abilities they possessed, spent 
a considerable portion of their lives in imbibing the doctrines of 
others, with a docility without example. Pythagoras was a scholar 
fifty years under the greatest masters of his time. Plato was the 
disciple of Socrates, Archytas, and Cratylus, above forty years ; and 
Aristotle studied under Plato more than twenty years. Now js it 
reasonable to suppose that men of a genius so confessedly great, 
and who have in all ages been more or less celebrated for their 
. wisdom, would have bestowed so much application, and spent so 
rouch tame, in acquiring a knowledge of the doctrines of their masters, 
unless that knowledge had been of the most exalted kind, and was 
no less arduous in its attainment, than important in its consequences? 
Surely a little reflection must have convinced every mind of this 
that was not purblind through arrogance, and giddy. through 
ambition. | 

That this knowledge is thus arduous, sublime, and important, is 
evident from what we have already observed in the beginning of this 
dissertation; viz. that the end of Aristotle’s moral philosophy, is 
perfection through the virtues, and of his contemplative philosophy, 
an uwiion with the one principle of all things. All the works of 
Aristotle lead us to the attainment of this end. Jor some of them 
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unfold to us the art of demonstration ; others, that we may beceme 
virtuqus, iustruct usin morals; aud lastly, others lead ug to the 
knowledge of natural things, and afterwards to those luminous beings 
which have a supernatural subsistence. ‘The philosophy of Aristotle, 
however, is so scientifically connected in all its parts, that bis sub- 
limest theoretic doctrines cannot, be understood by any one who has 
not been previously disciplined in those that are less sublime ; nor are 
even the latter to be apprehended without long and laborious study, 
accompanied with an ardent love of truth, an extreme docility, and 
as the consequence of it, an indefatigable perusal of the writings of 
his Greek disciples. Surely the moderns I have above mentioned, 
in thus superficially inspecting the works of, Aristotle, must also 
have. been ignorant that all the gyeat philosophers of antiquity wrote 
in such a way as to conceal the sublimest of their doctrines from 
the vulgar, as well knowing that they would only be profaned by 
them without being understood ; the eye of the multitude, as Plato 
says, not being strong enough to bear the light of truth. Hence, as 
Proclus well observes, “it 1s needless to mention that it is unbecom- 
ing to speak of the most divine of dogmas before the multitude, Plato 
himself asserting that all these are ridiculous to the many, but in an 
admirable manner are esteemed by the wise. Thus also the Pytha- 
goreans said, that of discourses, some are mystical, but others adapted 
to be delivered openly. With the Peripatetics likewise, some are 
esoteric, and others exoteric; and Parmenides himself wrote some 
things conformable to truth, but others to opinion; and Zeno 
calls some assertions true, but others adapted to the necessary pur- 
poses of life.” ' gs 

The following extracts from the writings of the above mentioned 
moderns, will convince the reader of the truth of what I have asserted, 
viz. that they founded their defamation of Aristotle either on the 
authority of the schoolmen, or on a cursory inspection of his works. 
And to begin with their leader Lord Bacon: im the first place, he . 
reprobates the confidence of Aristotle as follows (in Vol. 4. of his 
works, p. 87.) Qua in re Aristotelis confidentiam proinde subit 
mirari; qui impetu quodam percitus contradictionis, et bellum uni- 
vers antiquitati indicens, non solum nova artium vobacula pro 
libitu cudendi licentiam usurpavit ; sed etiam priscam omnem sap 
entiam extinguere et delere annisus est. Adeo ut neque nominat 
usplam auctores antiquos, nequé dogmatum eorum mentionem 





* Ors ds anpeny te Gtirrara Twr doypraTUN ETTIY, FbG AXONS DEpouetvee Tw WohAwy, euday des 
ALYUY, AUTOU TAATWVOE LLMOVTOC, WE TaVTA TAUTA KATA YLAMTTE (AkV OTL TOKE WOAAS, Oaumac- 
tw; Ss akia tog ropes ouTw ce xa os uOcyopescs, TWY NoYWY TOUS LEY EPATROY EsVEAL LUETIXOUE, 
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ullam faciat; nisi quo aut homines perstringeret, aut placita redar- 
gueret. Czterum de viro tam eximio certe, et ob acumen ingenii- 
mirabili, Aristotele, crediderim facile hanc ambitionem eum a disci- 
pulo suo accepisse, quem fortasse emulatus est ; ut-si ille omnes: 
Mationes, hic omnes opiniones subigeret, et monarchiam quandam. 
In contemplationibus sibi conderet.” Here he says that Aristotle, 
impelled by contradiction, and proclaiming war against all antiquity, 
not only introduced new terms of art at his pleasure, but also- 
endeavoured to extinguish and obliterate all ancient wisdom. ‘That- 
in consequence of this, he never names any ancient authors, nor 
mentions their dogmas, except that he may either censure the men,: 
or confute their opinions. And he concludes with observing, that 
he should believe Aristotle, who was certainly an excellent man, 
and wonderful for the acuteness of his genius, derived this ambition 
from hisdisciple Alexander ; that as he subdued all nations, so Aristotle 
might subjugate all opinions, and procure for himself a certain. 
monarchy in contemplations. 

Nothing surely can be more false than the whole of this, and 
nothing can more satisfactorily prove Lord Bacon’s ignorance of the- 
true character of Aristotle, and of the aim and end of all his writ- 
ings. For [ trust the intelligent reader is sufficiently cotrvinced from. 
the perusal of the former part of this Dissertation, that Aristotle was 
neither impelled by contradiction, nor hostile to all antiquity; but that 
when he confutes the apparent meaning of the ancients, it is in- 
order to prevent men of superficial understandings being misled by 
mistaking the apparent for the real meaning of what is written. 
Hence Aristotle, so far from endeavouring to extinguish and oblite- 
rate all ancient wisdom, by this mode of writing, aims on the con- 
trary to diffuse it as much as possible, and to preserve it inviolate and | 
pure. He does not therefore proclaim war against, but is the friend 
‘and benevolent guardian of all antiquity. Whenever also he introduces 
new terms, he does this from necessity, and not, as Lord Bacon has 
done, as we shall hereafter see, from that very spirit of contradiction: 
which he ascribes to the Stagirite. 1 refer the reader who wishes’ 
to.be convinced of this, to the notes in my translation of Aristotle’s 
works on the parts where these terms occur. As to the last 
charge against Aristotle, that of boundless ambition, like his pupil 
Alexander, and a desire of subjugating all opinions to his own, and 
as Bacon, elsewhere expresses it, believing like the Othoman emper- 
ors, that he could not reign with safety unless he slaughtered all his 
brothers, it is perhaps one of the most remarkable instances upon 
record, of one man fancying that defect to be in another for which 
he is himself notorious. That this was actually the case with Lord 
Bacon we shall shortly see, when we come to examine his philoso- 
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phy ; but that Aristotle had by no means this ambition we shall sow 
demonstrate. 
. That Anistotle then everywhere recommends investigation and 
doubting, and displays no less modesty’ in proposing doubts, than 
city in dissolving them, must be obvious to every unprejudiced 
mind from barely inspecting his works. For having exercised hint 
self in that part of Plato’s dialectic, which proceeds through oppo- 
site arguments, when in philosophising a question is proposed, 
before Fe solves it he usually introduces another question, and from 
the solution of the latter solves the former. He often likewise 
brings maay doubts together, which he dissolves by one and the 
same, or by continual, answers. But, that the reader may. be fully 
convjnced that the philosophy of Aristotle is of all others most 
foreign to dogmatic assertion, and most friendly to doubting, 
I shall, in the first place, present him with an account of the words 
and the modes of expression by which he signifies doubting. 
Aporein (cxopei) then,.is properly to doubt, and this is the word 
which Aristotle most frequently uses; but the formule by which 
he expresses that word in the investigation of truth, as well in the 
theoretical as in the practical parts of his philosophy, are vasious. 
And these ave sometimes subservient to the doubts proposed from 
the beginning of the chapter, and to what has been adduced in 
former chapters, and sometimes they promote a more diligent inves- 
tigation in the middle or end of a chapter.” Sometimes the word 





, * The modesty in particular with which his Problems are invariably solved, 
is no less admirable in so transcendent a genius, than the sagacity displayed 
in their solution. 

2 Thus, among others, lib. iii. Metaphys. c. 1, et lib. xi. c. 1, awopnons ay #15, 
some one may doubt. Likewise, lib. vii. c. 1 et c. 9. lib. ili. c. 4 et 6. lib. ii. de 
Anima c. 11, et lib. i. c. 8. lib. i. Mag. Mor. c. 35, lib. ii: Mag. Mor. c. 3, 6, 
et 11. lib. va. de Moribus, ce. 2. lib. i, Meteor. c. $ et 14. lib. i. de Anima, c. 4 
et 7. lib. v.de Moribus, c. 14, et lib, ii. c. $. lib. v. Eudem. c. 12. lib. ix, c. 2. 
lib. v. Nat. Ausc. c. 9. lib. vii. c. 5. lib. i de Gen, et Corr. c. 3. lib. de Sensu et 
Sensili, c. 5 et 6. et de Incessu Animalium, c. 11. lib. ii. de Gen. Animal. 
c. 2. lib ii. de Calo, c. 14. In lib. ii. de Generat. Animalium c. iii. we 
have other formula, rouswr 2 exopstney tors nas eamopnoas, &c., ra TuavTe akbperras, 
MOTH, &c., EROPEUY ANGE IOY, lib. ili. Met. c. 6. lib. iv. Nat. Ausc. c. 4. lib. ii. 
de Sophist. Elenchis c. 38. 9: amoeas, lib. iil, Met.c.1. Likewise ro anopty 
is joined with rw Bovaruey, lib. vi. de Moribusc, 11. The philvsopher, also, 
by the word axopa differently expresses doubt: for he either expresses it 
through this, se: 2 axopia, lib. de Animalium Motione, c. 4. et aropie os sors 
deen, lib. 11. de Sophist. Flench. ¢. 33. lib. iii. Met. c. 1. or by amopsar sys, 
lib, i. de Anima, c. 1 et lib. it. c. 5. etc. 11. lib. ili. Nat. Ausce. c. 5. Jib. vii. . 
Metaphys. c. 5. lib. i, Nat. Ausc. c. 3. lib. iv. Metaphys. c. 3. lib. i. de Gen. 
et Corr. c. 8. or by e7opiay xapacyeyv, as lib. i11. Met.c. 1. et lib. ii, Mag. Mor. 
Cc. 6. or by woiy ewopier, a8 lib. itt. Nat, Ausc. c. 5. or by azopeay anopty, aq lib. 
viii, Met. c. 3. 
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axogic, doubt, alone in the singular or plural number comprehends 
the matter of the whole, or the better part of the chapter, by which 
the proposition of things dubious is exhibited:’ and sometimes 
other words joined with this denote the same doubt ;* to all which 
the words evropay and sumopia signifying abundance, correspond ag 
the end.’ 

In the next place, it will be proper to observe that metaphysicat 
doubting, according to Aristotle, begins from an ignorance of the 
causes of being, trom whence admiration of the greatest effects 
arises, and then receives its consummation when the causes and 
principles of the universe are known. But the philosopher in the 
third book of his Metaphysics, which, as we have observed, 3s 
’ wholly employed in the enumeration of doubts, assigns four reasons 
why in the investigation of truth we should begin from doubung,. 
The first i8, “ because the power of acquiring posterior knowledge 
is derived from the solution of prior doubts.” Hence, in his 
Nicomachean Ethics, he says that the solutian of doubt is inven- 
tion.* ‘The second reason is, “ because those that investigate 
without having previously doubted, resemble those who are ignorant 
whither they ought to go.”* For he shows that.doubting is a road 
through which we must necessarily pass im the investigation, of 
truth. Not that we are to be continually employed in doubting, 
but only till we arrive at truth, the object of our.search, The 





This may be seen in lib. iii, Metaphys. c. 1. lib. iii. de Rep. c. 8. lib. viii” 
Met. c. 6. Itb. xii. Met. c. 6. lib, xiii, Met. c. 1 et 2. lib. iv. Nat. Ause. c. $ 
lib..ii. de Ceelo, c. 12. lib. i. de Gen. e@ Corr. c. 11. lib. i. de Morjbus c. 10° 
jib. ii. de Moribus, c. 3. lib. v. de Moribus, c. 2. et lib. ix. c. 2 et S. et 8, et 
9, et 11. lib. i. Mag Moral. c. 35. lib. vi. Eudemior c. 2. et lib. vii. c. 8. lib. 
ii. de Anima, c. 10. lib. de Animalium Incessu, c. 10. 

2 Viz. Either exioxerrec$as, as in lib. de Animalium Motione, c. iv. and 
oxtdis, as lib. ii. ae: Mor. c. 4. lib. i. Meteor. c. 13. et lib. viii. Nat. Ausc, 
c. 3. lib. 1. de Moribus, c. 10. He also uses the word axopnue as well else- 
where as lib. iv. Nat. Ausc. c. 6. lib. xi. Met. c. 2 and Ssamopey, lib. iii, Met. 
c. 1, lib. iv. c. 5. et lib. i. de Moribus, c. 11. et 2. lib. vil. c.7. Categ. de 
Relatis, c.7. lib. xi Met.c, 11. lib. i. de Gen. et Corr. c. 5. et 10. lib. i. 
Meteor. c. 3. lib. iv. Nat. Ausc. c. 5. et lib. i Eudem.c. 4. 

3 As may he seen lib. iii. Met c. 1. et lib. i. de Anima,c. 9. And the 
words ayupioBnrav and aupichurnsig denote the same doubting See lib. i. 
Eudem. c. 3. et 4. lib. vi.c.@. lib. i, de Colo, c. 14. lib. 3. Met. c. 1. 

4° yap Avois tHe @wopsas Mpeoig sont, Lib. vii.c. t. . 

- 3The words axognca, daxomons, and sumopycaswhich the philosopher uses in 
thig place, accord with each other; for they refer to those that are travelling ; 
sopes signifying 4 way. But by the verb exomncu in the beginning of this 

sage and elsewhere, he signifies a previous duubting of particulars; but 

Y %anopnva: a more profound investigation, and a solicitude of penetrats 
throygh all doubts, and increasing the doubtitself by various reflections an 
arguments. 
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third reason which Aristotle assigns is, “ because without doubting 
those that investigate cannot know whether they have found what 
they explore. For, the end to these is not manifest ; but is mani- 
fest to those who previously doubt in a proper manner.” Hence, 
those only who have previously doubted, know truth when they have 
- found it; but those who without doubting happen to meet with 
truth, are ignorant that they have found it. And the fourth reason 
which the philosopher assigns why he should begin from douhting 
is, ‘* because he 1s necessarily better fitted to judge, who bas heard 
all the opposite reasons, which may be compared:to the adversaries 
in alaw-suit.” Conformably to this, he elaewhere observes, “ that 
the demonstrations of contraries are doubts concerning contraries ; 
and, at the same time, assertions will be more credible, if, previous 
to their being delivered, all that can be urged in defence of the 
contending arguments.is heard.”* - In short, the whole of his Meta- 
physics consists either in the enumeration and solution of doubts, 
or in the discussion of such things as are subservient to their solution. 
And we have Jargely shown that every part of his works abounds 
with doubting, and that he everywhere exhorts the reader to doubt, 
as above all things necessary to the perception of truth. It may, 
therefore, from all this be fairly and safely concluded that those who. 
have represented his philosophy as tyrannical, have either ignorantly 
confounded it with the barbarous reveries of the schoolmen, or, 
desirous of becoming dictators in philosophy themselves, havé most 
unjustly ascribed to the Stagirite that unbounded ambition with 
which they were so eminently inspired. 


_ 
| MISCELLA CRITICA 


IN ALIQUOT LOCA SCRIPTORUM GRECORUM. 





Ex Cl. Wourit Litterarishe Analekten,-NO. III. 


A. ’Eopis perlcons ap. Athen. X. p. 432. 


66 I N Euripid. Bacchis 710. IeaAaxros eo paus elyvov Brunck. pro- 
ponit I'aAaxros elyov vanar’. ‘Eopovs satis tuetur Philostratus Vit. 
Soph. I, 19. p. 511. “Eopoy perlcoys pro melle dixit Epinicus, 
Athen. X. p. 452. c. Si probabilem conjecturam adferre voluisset 





‘A, Y¥%p TWY evaYTiWy amodatesc, HOPE TEDL TW YAEYTLW ELT LY, Ch fee de xcs (AeAAOD ay tse 
MigTe Tee parrrovre Ary OyrerGas wooannnooes Te Tun apioAyTouYTwy Aoywy dineiopeen. 


Lib. i, de Ccelo, c. 10. 
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Brunckius, vaopovs yadaxrcs proposuisset. Sed nihil opus esse ex 
locis citatis clare patet. Xwpis xa} éopts cog¢las, Themist. XXIX. 
p. 345. D.” Sic Porsonus in Advers. p. 235. ed. Lips. ’Eopeds 
in Eurip, Bacchis 710. satis tueri Philostrati lgcum, et in Epimci 
versu, 'Eopov werioons tis. adxpoddyou [roy] yAuxuy, agi de medle, non 
de apibus, cum viro xpitixwraty putamus. Sed, ut iopoy pealoors 
pro melle credamus dixisse poetam, nunquam nobis persuaderi 
potest. Nam pericoay étopis apud Grecos et poetas et prosarios, 
nihil aliud significat, nihil aliud significare potest, quam apum era- 
men, v. Artemo in Epigr. II. Pausan. 1X.771. 793. Dion. Chr.Or. 
XL, p. 178. 5. (ap. Jacobs. Animadvv. in Athen. p. 326), Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 1102. Xenoph. Hist. II], 2, 20. Geopon. XV, 2, 14. 
XV, 4, 2. lian. V. H. X,21. Aristot. H. A. 1X, 27. Hes. Phot. 
Suid. Zonar. [. Poll. 1,254. Phavor. Etym. M. p. 383. 9. (ubi 
pro ders cum’ Valck. Ep. ad Rov. p. 47. corrige, becpis xab reds,) 
et Hellad. in Meursii Opp. T. VI. p. $32. Phiynichus So. 
Hponxap. m Bekkeri Anecdd. Gr, T. 1. p. 37., "Eopos percoay xad 
TpeIvos pekucowy, andy ddxsux: v. Dorv.ad Charit. p. 306. "Eopés, 
ut Examen apud Latinos, interdum metaphorice ponitur de numero, 
ut "Eopas yuvainay, Aristoph. Lys. 355.: réxvev, Antip. Sid. 43.: 
épastéy, Platonis Epigr. 7. et Ad. 357. : oixeray, Chrysost. T. VI. 
p. 708.: édiav, Oppian. K. 1]. 257.: xapatwv, Lycophr. 414.: 
ubi Miillerus :—“ In Lexico Schneideri xép27 perperam e Lycophr. 
Citatur, ut nomen singularis numeri, et cum xauq, eruca, confun- 
ditur, quum xa@uxn, sit pluralis a xdmros, ut recte Reichard. in 
Indice, et ut e Schol. patet, (Kayan yap ta xyTn,) quod xapmos 
tamen in Lexicis adhuc deest.” Idem vero vir doctissimus, sibi 
parum constans, in Indice suo habet :—‘‘ Kazan, (Reichard. male 
xaumos,) Bowbels xaumiwy (Ionic. pr. xapmav) yvaboss, 414.”) Adyoy 
Plat. Polit. V, @.: cwpde xal topds copies, Themist. p. 945. D.: 
évouatrwv, Lucian. Lexiph. 17.: crepavwy, Stat. Athl. 32. et 46. in 
Anthol. : xaxdév, Porphyr. de Abst. II, 60. et poeta incertus ap. 
Ignat. Ep. ad Tarsens. p. 75. (ap. Toup. Emendd. IV. p. 156. 
Jacobs. Anthol. IX. p. 205): wafav, Porphyr. de Abst. I, 34, 
interdum, sed rarius, ponitur de quantitate, ut éop.d5 yaAaxtros apud 
Euripidem, quem imitatus est Philostr.de V.S.p.511. Que quum 
ita sint, éo40¢ in Epinici versu nil aliud significare potest, quam vel 
apum examen, vel mellis copiam. Non de apibus ibi, sed de melle 
agi, docuit Casaubonus. Num igitur opts pedioons sonat mellis 
copiam? Immo vetat Grece lingue ratio; nam pedisoay érpis, 
ut supra nobis ostensum est, de apum examine tantum usurpatur. 
Vetant et verba Epinici; nam pedicons iopds yAuxis pro eopds pers 
Tos yAuxéos, cupia dulcis mellis, tam dura est phrasis, ut in nullo 
scriptore vel eandem vel ejus similem reperire possis. Vetat denique 
ipse Porsonus ; nam Zopov pedicons interpretatur non copiam mellis, 
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sed simpliciter me/. Quis tamen unquam dixerit opoy meAicoys pro 
pear? Phrasis, topos ydéAaxros, qua utuntur Eurip. et Philostr. Il. 
cc, nihil presidi affert ad vindicandam lectioném icpoyv peAioays. 
Copiam lactis recte dici ydaaxtos topov nemo negabit ; sed de lo- 
quutione, perloons topos pro péAsros topos, utpote prorsus nova 
atque inaudita, sive copiam mellis intelligamus, sive cum Porsona 
mel, omnes omuino dubitare debebunt, et, dum res exemplis firme- 
tur, cum Jacobsio et Schweigh. pro écpoy reponendum censeamus 
vacpov, que emendatio, ut videtur, Porsono ipsi non displiceret. 
Nam, loquens de Brunckii conjectura ad Eurip. Bacch. 710. 
Tadraxros eingov vant’, “ si srobabileas conjecturam,” inquit, ‘‘ afferre 
yoluisset, vacpovds yadaxtos proposuisset.” Vide nov. Thes. Gr. L, 
Fasc. [1]. p. 48. not. 3. p. 49. not. 1. a 
Ceterum Dorvillius |. c. ex Bibl. Coisl. p. 466. affert Phrynichi 
' Arabi locum jam supra laudatum, ’Eopos perscowy xal opivos perio~ 
Gay, augw doxia, deinde addit, “nempe Grammaticis ainbo vaca- 
bula abpocpa, ctotnea perscogy. Puto tamen cpivos prima notione 
potius esse alveure, vas, ayysiov persooav.” “Eustath. ad Il. B. p. 
178. 15. :— Bodaovras 88 of vewrepos tx) perioowy ovx Eves Aeyesy, GAAS 
Guivos’ paAora of kcpdy pera Sactos xvedparos, wis Snroi wapa’ Apicro- 
reAss 6 aberpos’ 0 yap Tpivos, OU pdvov ext wAndous Adysras peAsoody, 
BAAR xa) +d ole BAoy, tro: Td ayysiov, vy @ TO MEAs aworHeaowy ak pedic~ 
Fatty TuHvos xaAgiras. Plane concinit notatio Philemonis in Lexjco p. 
OQ.: Spijvos: od povov ext wavbous Agyerai mertoowy, AAAa xal 7 ThuBrov, 
GOs Td ceyyéiov, ev w@ Td peAs amoribcaci al weAicoal, TMHYOS xMASITEU 
ual sopds, pera tacdos mvevpatos, ws Wnrol mapa “ApsororéeAss 6 aber pes. 
Sed quum écpdc, quod de zwmero sepe dicitur, interdum, ut patet 
ex Eurip. et Philostr., ponatur et de quantitate, quo modo hune 
sensu sibi asciverit, non videmus, nisi statuamus icpos pariter ac 
oives prima notione esse a/veare; vas enim, in quo suum mel 
recondunt apes, facile nobis suggerit vas lacti continendo aptum 
atque adeo copiam lactis. : 
Quod vero ad prosodiam vocis attinet, eam pera dacéos mvedparos 
_ scribi vult Eustath., ex Aristot. afferens compos. dgecpds, quod 
exstat in H. A. LX, 27. Sed ibi Schneiderus, quem fugit Eusta- 
thii locus, pro 6 dgecpds e Med. currexit 6 adrav topes, cum quo, 
inquit, facit versio Thome, et mox, pro rdv &gecpdy scripsit roy 
aitav topay,ex eodem Med. et eadem Thome versione. \Quum tamen 
Eustaihius suo in exemplari aecpdy repererit, amplius de hac lec- 
tione cogitandum videtur. Certe dgecpos pro simplici topos tam 
mira est loquuti», ut vix eam sine corruptelz suspicione transmittere 
ossimus. Porsonus quidem cum spiritu aspero écwos scripsit; at 
in Xenoph. Plat. Aristoph. Lycophr. Oppiano, Aristot. A&liano, 
Pausan. Philostr. Themist. Porphyr. et Luciano editur tends. In 
Photio male icuos. In Hesychii Cod. Ven. éopis scribi testatur- 
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Schowius, sicque editur in Etym. M., Suida, Zonara, (ubi tamen 
ids) I. Poll. Phavor. Helladio et Phrynicho Arab. In Euripide 
Matthieus edidit isopods, ut in Barvesii ed. Jegitur, sed perperam. 
Eustathium nihil moramur ; nullum enim alium vocis per spinitum 
asperum scribendz auctorem affert preter Aristot., in quo, ut dixi- 
mus, pro vulgato agecpis, Cod. Med. habet atrav iopas, cum.quo 
facit Thome versio. 
Thetfordiz. E. H. Barker. 


_ B. ‘Eopds pedieons ad luc, eundem, 


. Neque lectoribus bujus libri, neque ipsi Barkero, viro uti dactis- 
simo, ita candidissimo, ingratum fore arbitror, si his, que ille solita 
diligentia disputavit, pauca addidero. Nam etsi in universum 
verissinia mibi videtur, attulisse, tamen est etiam, ubi ab eo dissen- 
tiendum putem. Contendit Barkerus, éouiy pericons neque mel, 
neque copiam mellis, sed examen apum significare, non solum qua — 
usus ita postulet, sed etiam quod tam dure sint iste metaphore, ut 
nuljo simili exemplo defendi posse videantur. De hac ipsa vera 
duritie tanto accuratius querendum puto, quo facilius exstiturum 
video, qui ex ipsis vel Athenzi vel Epinici verbis excusationem 
allatum eat. Et Athenseus quidem ita scribit : txwoy 88 of roAAo) xa} 
GAGite exsParArAovres TH dive, ws 6 AsAgig ‘“Hyycavdeds dyow. ’ Exlyxos 
your, Mryoimrodspou dvayveciy momoapévon Tay iropiay, by als tyéypamrro 
chs Ztdavxos dxyadirice, ypabas Soecpa MvyrurrdAcuoy, xal xmpwde 
adedy, wai wegl Tis wérews Tals éxdlyou ypdpevos Govaic, txolyos Atyorra. 
Apparet ex his, illud egisse Epinicum, ut dictienem Mnesiptolemi 
rideret. Id magis etiam ex versibus ipsis Epiuici intelligitur, quos 
emendatos hic ponam. Nam in tali causa non satis est, formulas 
dicendi ipsas spectari, sed videndum est etiam, qua mente quove 
consilio usurpate,sint: qu res cum scripture emendatione con- 
junctissima est. Ita autem scribit Hpinicus e persona Mnesi- 
ptolesai : 
én’ cddgirov wlvovre Tov Jepous wore 
ev Sersuxov Hews roy Bacidrea, 
| nyeve xat wagddsize roils woAdois ors 
NOY TO TU ov y Roaypariov } ahodp’ evredas, 
cepvoy Sivaras Tous 4 Suvapss H nh woleiy’ 
“ yépovre Oarioy, tov re ying am’ Arbl8os 
Eopoy psAloons ris &xgayodou yAuxdy . 
cuyxupxavnras tv oxdgw yuris Aldo, 
Anpnrpos AXTH may yeGugwoas dypdy, 
| RATIO iOxe, Wap KAVLATOS AVIV.” 
Jactat Mnesiptolemus artem suam res quamvis vulgares dictionis 
splendore ad eximiam. magnitudinem et gravitatem extollendi. 
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Cujus artis specimen edens, grande quiddam et tragoédia dignumt 
sonare incipit : unde versus, quibus hoc specimen continetur, etiam 
numeris tragicis incedunt. Ex qua re intelligitur, corruptam esse 
vulgatam scripturam. dxpoAéyov, quam Barkerus, si tragicos hic 
numeros requiri animadvertisset, facile vidisset aliter pe addito 
ad yAuxdy articulo corrigendam esse. Quod in epitome MS. legitur, 
axporcyou, satis aperte monstrat, scribendum esse axpayéaou ; ealn- 
que ipsam scripturam in excerptis reperisse se testatur Casaubonus, 
nuper autem merito adscivit Jacobsius. IAuxty quidem recte 
repositum puto pro yAux¥, quod libri habent. Nam etsi etiam 
yAuxei, quod ad cxu$@ referretur, scribere potuit Epinicus, tamen 
concinnior videtur oratio, relato: hoc nomine ad iopéy. irs ja 
vnoas, quod etiam Jacobsius: posuit, emendatio est, nisi fallor, 
Schneideri in Lexico Greco: nihili est enim valgatum ovyxupva- 
ynoas. Tum qui xav ye dupacas dypiy scribi voluerunt, neque quid 
inutilis particula yé sibi vellet, ostenderunt, neque animadverterunt 
tolli ea mutatione insolentiam dictionis, quam affectabat Muesi-' 
ptolemus, nec denique eogitarunt, non pultem factam esse, sed’ 
paallum farine adspersum vino. Aptissime vero Mnesiptolemus, 
suo quidem genere dicendi Ajpyrpos axty wav byody yepupacas dixit, 
si ‘quidem injecta farirfa vinam, ut aqua ponte, sternitur. Natat 
enim in’ superficie, donec hausto humore’ mergatur.' Mersa qui’ 
vinum bibebant, et axargiriley dici potuere, et ix’ argirou sive, ut 
non magis in primo versu ax’ &Agirou scribi, quam propter istud é’ 
addirov apud Atheneum éxadgirice ‘reponendumn esse videatur. 
In ultimo versu qued epitome MS. dedit, xaryclpwxa, ceterorum 
librorum:’ scripture xatyclyoca pretuli, que nuper in xaryolyoce 
mutata fuit, nescfo an haud satis circumspecte. Multo enim credi- 
bilius est. Seleucum, quem {iws aivovra viderat, a Mnesiptolemo 
introductum fuisse ita magnifice loquentem, quam ipsum Mnesip- 
tolemum in tali re commemoranda isto genere dicendi usum esse. 

oc enim nimis ineptum fuisset : illud vero aliquid excusationis 
habebat, regem, bene sibi esse dicentem, in compotatione, ipsa 
paullo tumidius loqui. 

Veniam nunc, quo volebam. Ridet quidem Epinicus Mnuesiptole- 
mum propter inflatum genus dicendi, verum non illud significat, 
dixisse eum, quz dici nequeant, sed hoc notat, quod in rebus exili- 
bus tanto verborum strepitu abutatur. Itaque non conficeret rem, 
qui icpov peAlocons pro melle vel copia mellis a solo Mnesiptolemo, 
ut scriptore inepto, dictum contenderet. Sed cautius solvenda est 
hec dubitatio, videndumque, ne, si eadem verba in re gravi aptoque 
loco usurpata essent, nihil essent offensionis habitura. Quum 
autem duz interpretationes prostent, de utraque seorsum querendum 
est. Ac recte omnino negat Barkerus, éopov pedloons posse copiam | 
mellis significare : verum rationem hujus rei vellem explicuisset vir 
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prestantissimus. Nam usus ipse per se, licet plurimis. exemphis 
confirmatus, non tanjam babet vim, ut non etiam discedi aliquando 
ab eo possit. Est autem ratio, quam dico, hec. Verba, que ad 
alias res transferuntur, quam in quibus propria sunt, non proprie 
intelligenda esse, ex eo apertum est, quod proprie intellecta i inepta 
forent. Epdem modo, ubi propria sunt, proprie intelligi debere 
apparet: repugnaret enim, propiia esse, et tamen uon propria; 
translata esse, et tamen non aliud, sed ad id ipsnm, unde translata 
sint. .Veluti qui civitatem regunt, recte quis civitatis gubernaculum 
appellaverit : sed navis gubernatorem qui gubernaculum navis dice- 
ret, meptissime loqueretur, et intelligi non posset. Ut alio et 
magis etiam aperto exemplo utar, caput partem primariam dici in 
re, que proprie non habet caput, inter omnes constat. At quis 
sanus, in homine quid primarium sit, si indicare voluerit, ut cor, aut 
ipsum caput, id caput hominis esse dicet? Ex his evidentissime 
efficitur, i iopdv grins, si heec verba per se spectantur, necessario 
_ examen apum significare, copiam autem sive apum sive mellis 
signifieare nullo modo posse,. Adque in Epinici versu tanto minus 
fieri potest, quod apem proprie dictam esse epitheton ei nomi 
additum arguit, 

_ Sed dicatur nunc de altera interpretatione, qua érpis pedrioons 
simpliciter mel significare dicitur. In hac mhil esse, quod repre- 
hendi possit, statim ostendam. Sed qui eam protulit, Porsonus, licet 
hac jn re non erraverit, at peccavit tamen in €o, quod permiscuit, 
que discernere debebat. Nain topo) yaraxtos et topos copias com- 
ik inter se poterant, quia utrumque de copia dictum est, trans- 
ata ad aliam rem significatione vocabuli. ‘Eopos pedlooy vero com- 
parar} cum his non ‘potest, quia non translate de copia, sed proprie 
de examine accipienda sunt hec verba. Potuissent comparari, si 
écpoy wédsros scripsisset Epinicus. Sed etsi non distinxit hec Por- 
sonus, tamen recte écpoy perloons mel interpretatus est. Nam ut 
paullo audacior bac translatio sit, at nihil continet, quod secum pug- 
net, utaltera illa. [acta enim translatio est, yt sepe altis in rebus, 
ab eo, unde quid gignitur, ad id, quod genitum est. Quod siomnino 
apem pro mielle dici. licet, quidni liceat etiam multas apes, aut 
examen apum? In quo si copie quedam significatio inest, latenter 
inest, quia quo major apum humerus, tanto inajor etiam mellis 
copia. Atqui apis nomine sine cujusquam offensu de melle usus 
est Sophocles in Céd. Col. 480. 

O. ob Tovd: majo as bc ; barre xol TOlE, 
X. Tbaros, pweAloons an Oe m poo Pegsty webu. 

Que quum ita siut, sic statuendum erit, etiam apud Epinicum é Eo Loy 
wsrioons, ut ubique, examen apum. siguificare : qui si dulce mel 
dulce examen iracunde apis votavit,. éouis proprie, translate 
autem pediooee dicitur : que translatio si nec vitiosa neque inusitata 
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est, conjuncta utraque voce nihil nisi magnificentior hec est, et cum 
quadam copise significatione consociata mellis descriptio : quz si 
in re gravi usurpata esset, ut ubi Asehylus m Persis 
Tis dvbemeupyed oraypa wappats pirs 

commemorat, laudaretur fortasse ; nunc autem, ad rem exilem adhii- 
bita, subtumida est et pene ndicula, licet vel sic minus reprehen- 
denda, quam quem in eadem Mnesiptolemi oratione videmus -yégovra 
Gacvev, vere illum isto, quod supra tetigi, vitiv laborantem. 

Ceteram ad verbum éopés quod attinet, id si cum len! spinta 
scnbitur, usui hoc culdam tribuendum puto, sed ei nescio an pravo. 
Non enim dubitandum videtur, quin hoc nomen a verbo &w deriva- 
tum sit, quod apes conglobate adhzrescere alicubi et considere 
solent. ‘Tantum abest autem, ut Eustathii testimonium repudiari 
velim, ut nomen d¢gecpes, quod ille ex Aristotele affert, in maxime 
genuinis pumerandum censeam. Quod nomen sanenon potest idem 
significare, quod écpés: verum significat etiam aliem rem. Verba 
Aristotelis LX, 27, 6. hec sunt: of 88 BactAsis ov wérevra: Hw, tay 
wy pera ddrov rod écpov, our’ ent Booxyy, our’ aAAws. Gaol xal bay 
cmoxraynly 6 adsrpas, dviyvevedoas perabtiv, tax dy supers Tov Hyencva 
‘TH Oopy Agyeras 32 xad Hegecbas avroy ind TOU sono, Cray wérecbas uy 
Summras’ nad tidy dexbayras, awodrvodas rev apecpdy. Quod Schneiderus 
dedit, 6 abray topic, et rov adray icpay, vel propter inutile pronomen 
‘avrey non videtur admitti posse. Qui accurate consideraverit verba 
Aristotelis, facile intelliget, éopoy universe diciexamen apum, agecpor 
‘autem, id quod plane cum ea, quam indicavi, origine vocabuli con- 
gruit, examen vagum, a princtpali examine, ut coloniam, digres- 
sum : idque ab Romanis proprie examen vocatur. Hance dimissio- 
nem partis dgesw appellat Aristoteles eodem capite segm. 11. et 13. 
et lib. V, 18, 1., ubi quod scribit, rere xa) éopod oglevras wAsioros, 
nihil est nisi descriptio dgecpay. Juvabit cum iis, que supra posui, 
etiam hec verba comparasse, 1X, 27, 13: of 88 Bussrcis adro) pév 
ctx dpavras tm dAdws H per’ adécews. Nam quos hic dicit cerni 
pet adecews, bi sunt ipsi, quos illic iryepovas tay apecudy' vocat. 
Quid multa? Ipse Aristoteles, quid sit ag¢ecpis, ipsa illa voce usus 
evidentissime declarat 1X, 29. his verbis: motos 8¢ 7d opiHvos td 
iy ai dvOpiivas, xPepouras Thy viv, wo me of pUppnnes. aperpolyae, womep 
FOV MENTTAY, OU yiryveTas OUTE TOUTWY, CUTE THY TOyxwY, AAA’ del exsyiy- 
vopevas vewrepas Avro mxvouTs, xal Td oIVOS peiLov moloUaI, ExpEepouTas 
téy youy. Itaque loci illus, quem supra posui, hec sententia est: 
regem) non evolare nisi cum universo examine; quod si examen 
vagum a duce suo forte dissociatum sit, investigari eum invenirique 
odore ; eundem, si volare nequeat, portari1 ab examine; mortuo 
autem perire examen vagum, quod cum. eo evolaverit, relicto m 
alveari examine since 
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% 
LETTER OF M. GAIL TO MR. E. H. BARKER, 
ON A PASSAGE IN THEOCRITUS. 





J. B. GAIL a M. E. H. BARKER. 
P, 127, 187, &c. de meg recherches Hist. Géog. et Philolo- 
piques, t. 2., je proposais a traduire Boros KodAyias, par Bulbe, - 
non pas de (a Colchide, mais semblable a une bulbe de la Colchede. 
Gette version m’avait plu; 1°., parceque j’ai pour moi les MSS. ; 
2°., parcequ’une Scholie entiérement négligée en donne une expli- 
cation qui n’est pas d’un Scholiaste vulgaire; 3°., parceque les 
notions de la désinence sas'appuyent cette Scholie; 4°., d’aprés ce 
principe de critique, qu’entre deux legons proposées la plus difficile 
est ordimairement la meilleure. A; | 
A ces quatre considérations," vous opposez ce Canon: ra eis evs 
BOvind, si piv Exouss rponyodpevoy TUudavor, Els ig woiedes TO OyAuxdy, 
olov’ Adszavdpeds, "AAckavdels yung. ’Avrioasus, “Avriorls yury’ eb 83 Our 
yyeev, ele as, “TAsets, "TAs (Etym. M. p. 389.) Ce principe est-il 
applicable au Koaylas, que j’attribue a Théocrite? Non, pour 
quatre raisons. *. 
1°. M. Barker cite les noms de pays qui font sas au féminin,. et 
seus au masculin ; mais KoAylas ne peut leur étre assimilé: car on 
ne dit nulle part Kodyseds masc., et KoAylas fem. Veut-on dé- 
signer la Colchide, on dira KoAy}s } ce qui a rapport a la Colchide, 
sKoayixds; Vhabitant dela Colchide, Koaxs, mais jamais Koarlas ; 
et si KoAyias n’a jamais désigné l’habitant de la Colchide, il faut 
Jui chercher une autre signification: une autorité se présente, -et 
nous en donhe une. Pourquoi la repousseroit-on, lorsqu’elle ex- 
plique une lecon des anciénnes éditions et des.MSS.;. et de plus 
une Seholie fondée sur des principes. 
2°. M. Barker, dont l’éxactitude et la sagacité me sont connues, 
€tadlit des rapports entre "IAids et KeAyias. Mais il n’en existe 
aucun, entre Duds, dos, fém., et Kodxlas, iov, que jose appeler 
masculin, pulsque les anc. édit., et les MS5., le font substantif de 
6 Boaes, et que d’ailleurs la terminaison sas, sov, masculin, n'a pas 
besoin d’étre justifiée. 
3°. "IAiag et Kodylas appartiennent a deux déclinaisons diffé- 
~rentes ; le premier a la 5™°., autre a la premiere. 
4°. A cette considération grammaticale, joignons une considér- 
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ation tirée des principes des radicaux et des désinences. Dans 
"Inds et Koayias, M. Barker ne voit qu’un pays et qu’une idée, 
Mais Koaxyias me représente deux idées distinctes: celle du nom 
de pays dans le radical KoAy.; celle de la ressemblance et de 
Vanalogie dans la désinence tas. 

Cette cumulation de deux idées dans KoAylas seul se concoit 
d’aprés l’analogie. Si ]’on demande des exemples, je rappellerai 
eivovyias, semblable a un eunuque, si différent de edvodyos, eunuyue: 
Eavbias, blondin, et non pas blond, &c. (V. mes Rech. t. 2. p. 133. 
et 250.) ; 

Divers mots en ses ont Pacception bien connue de ressemblance. 
Pourquoi la refuserait on 4 Koayias? Est-ce parceque ce seul et 
méme mot présente deux idées-a la fois, et-qu’1l a émmemment le 
mérite de la concision : 

«« Mais, dira-t-on, sivouyias, Eavbias n’étant pas exe, noms de 
pays, ne peuvent appuyer votre interprétation de KoAyias. Citez 
donc des noms de pays terminés en sas masc.; car les noms de 
pays en sas sont fémninins (gentilitia enim, dit M. Barker, sunt 
feminina).” A cela j'ai déja répondu, que les noms en sas, sados, 
ne peuvent se comparer a ceux en sas, sov. Mais on insiste, et 
Von me dit, donnez un nom de pays en ias, wv. Eh bien! je vais 
en donner un, ou plutét (car il ne faut pas donner moins qu’on ne 
pone un nom propre de lieu, Autias worazos. C’est Scylax qui 
e fournit, p. 61. de son Périple. (Edit. Lugd. Bat. an. 1697.) 
Voila un bon exemple de nom de fleuve, un nom en sags, sov, qui 
appartient 4 la Géographie, et dont la désinence peut-étre offre 
méme sens que celle de Kodylas. Mais n’affirmons rien: car, sur 
le sens de la désinence Avdias, et sur celle de Koxgias, Strab. 6. p. 
4711.) les autorités manquent; et d’ailleurs, les principes les plus 
incontestables souffrent par fois exception. J’ai cité, en passant, 
le Kompias de Strabon, mais je ne Je donne pas comme appui a 
mon interprétation de KoAylas, vu que Kozpias, quoique ‘nom de 


_ lieu, se construit avec le féminin. 


Aprés avoir remarqué que divers noms en sas, comme edvouylas, 
Eavélas, ains} que ? Anthias,  Aulopias, et le Phanias d’Athénée, 
expriment ressemblunce, analogie, sympathie, j’aurais bien envie 
de citer |’ "Ayegoucia Ainvn, de Thuc. I. 46, et de ‘demander si la 
désinence sa, sas, ne participeroit pas un peu au sens de la dési- 
nence sas, sou: de demuncer, si Arepovola Aizyy v’aurait pas été 
ainsi appelé, a cause du mé.ange de ses eaux et de sa ressemblance 
et sympathie avec celles de l’Achéron.- Mais soyons réservés. 
Lorsque je mettois mon opiiton sur 4 Odvzmia, ) Opaxn, et ra ew 
75; Opaxys, on a crié au parucoxe, quoique j’eusse pour moi bien 
des autorités. Ici, od elles manquent, of du moins elles sont pew 
nombreuses, on criervit a l’hérésie, et |’on auroit tort; car il ne 
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faut voir en tout ceci que ce qu'on appelloit, dans la fameuse 
Ecole d’Alexandrie, {yry015, ou ipatywa, ou axopia. 

D’aprés ces considérations en faveur de la legon Koaylas, je 
demanderais qu’on restituat ce qualiticatif de Boapas a Théocrite, 
& nos lexiques, et 4 appendix du Thesaurus L. Gr. d’H. Etienne, 
qui Yomet; ou du moins qu’il me fit permis de consulter de nou- 
veau sur la legon Koaxlas. Je donuerai le nom d’axdxpicts, axd- 
Avoss, Ou ixAvors a votre réponse sur cet article et sur le suivant, 
qui s’annonce encore sous le titre de Syrye1s, ou axopia. 

Recherches, 1°. sur ve signifiant nimirum ; 2°. sur ovees négligé ; 
S°. sur qvre suivt du subjonctif et de Coptatif dans Thucydide.— 
Thomas Magister, et autres Philologues justement célébres sont-ils 
Sondés dans leur critique de la locution de Thucydide? 

Observations sur re signifiant nimirum. ‘Thucydide, I. 8. 1. 
donne Kapis ve évras xa) Doivixes. 

Mr. Larcher (t. 8. de son Hérodote, p. 442.) et autres savans, 
traduisent Kagés te xad Doivixes, par les Phéniciens et les Cariens ; 
mais c’est faire deux contre-sens en trois mots, et encore omettre 
le participe ovres. Je propose: tels, par exemple, ou @ savoir 
(nimirum ) les Cariens qui étaient aussi, (Gvres xad) d’origine Phéni- 
cienne. Yoila, si je ne me trompe, un re qui méritait une note, 
ainsi que le participe cytes, que l’on omettait sans justifier l’omis- 
sion. Appellons encore l’attention sur un autre exemple de re 
négligé dans Thucydide, 1. 58.3. Perdiccas offre a des peuples 
maritimes, qui détruiraient leurs villes, (rs éavrod yas +. re Muyte- 
viag x. 7. B. A. véperbas,) une partie de ses dumaines, je veux dire 
(ou @ savotr, se) de la Mygdonie. Voyez dans ma clef d’Homére, 
Lettre de Mr. Bast, p. 5. un exemple de te, a tort, je crois, 
corrigé. | | 

Nous venons de voir le participe oyres entidrement négligé. 
Citons-en un second exemple trés remarquable. Thucyd. I. @¢. 4. 
dit doo: 82 Bovr. rosodray dyreyv xa) x. doecdas. Les 9 Manuscrits de 
Ja Bibliothéque du Roi suppriment éyrwy, mais d’autres Je donnent 
(quum desit in plerisque), ainsi que les ancieunes éditions. Si 
évray est bien a Thucydide, s'il n’a été rejetté que parcequ’il est 
difficile, je proposerais cette version: Il me suffira, que cette his- 
toire soit jugée utile pour ceux qui voudront méditer sur le certain 
des événements passés, et de ceur qui doivent a Vavenir, suivant la 
nature des choses humaines, étre a@ peu-prés les mémes, des cuuses 
ou des circunstances semblables venant @ se représenter ; tosoutaw 
évrayv. Voy. la méme idée répétée en d’autres termes par ‘Thuc. 
IIT. 82. 2., p. 166. de mon Mémoire sur Thuc. ; 

Arrivons 2 un autre passage des plus importans. Apres avotr 
cité ce texte, iy re yap dyvw qv Te xal dyovrés THF bans elev, un 
savant bifime {y dey, et il a pour lui Mr. Bekker, Pierson, et M. 
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Hermann. Ce dernier, dans ses deux éditions des Idietismes 
Grecs (voy: Idiot. Premiére édit. p. 787. et seconde édit. p. 822.), 
dit, multé minds, ut construi optativus cum hv possit, entelligi po- 
terit. Dans la premiére édit., Villustre M. Hermann propose jy 
re xal tyovras Ti Euyyvopuns, elev; cet eyovras est correction gratuite : 
j’ai eu I’honneur d’en faire la remarque 4 M. Hermann (voy. mes 
Idiot. Grecs, seconde édit. p. 173. Lettre M. Hermann.) M. Her- 
mann, dans sa seconde édit, p. 822. renonce a sa correction dyovras, 
»ropose (scribendum videtur, dit ce savant: formule de modestie 
, remarquer par les écoliers de M. Hermann) ay te xad dyovrés ri 
Euyyvapns elev, puis traduit, si non omni venta indigni, esto (i. e. 
od xeArgven Bid Touro xad ruyeiw Evyyvouns) st id civitati non utile 
videatur ; pour moi, je penserais que les personnages distingués, 
ci-dessus nommés, se trompent, ainsi que Thomas Magister; et 
qu’il faut traduire : si je démontre (hy dxopyyw), gue les Mytiléniens 
sont coupables, je ne demanderai pas pour cela leur mort, si elle 
nous est inutile; et s'ils pouvaient étre dignes de quelque clémence 
(4v re evoyris v1 &. elev), je ne solliciterais pas leur pardon, si le 
rtt de le clémence nétait pas utile a Petat. Cette locution de 
Frpucydide est mise au nombre des dxaf pylevra, et des construc- 
tions inconnues aux écrivains exacts et purs. Pour moi, je verrais 
dans |’écrivain qui l’employe une preuve de goft et de logique: 
et je préférerais elev, au lieu de dos que le savant M. Douxas met 
dans sa scholie. 

Aprés avoir cité deux passages, of Lucien employe $y avee 
Voptatif, Thomas ajoute &AA ob bei SyAciv +d dwak padev. Mais 
comment, a la suite de trois exemples, dans Jesquels je comprends 
Jes deux de Lucien, ‘Thomas persiste-t-il 2 traiter Ja locution 4y 
eley 3° dixak pnbev, locution une seule fois employée, ‘Thomas et ses 
adhérents se rendraieut-ils, s1 on leur citait un quatriéme exemple 
encore d’un classique du premier ordre? Oui, sans doute. Eh 
bien! je vais remporter cette petite victoire; car Hérodote, 4. 
196. 2. donne, hv piv Gaiwiras o. a. oy. T. 6. dwadardooovras fy be 
pi ely adkios, x. tT. A. L’ Gv Gasyjras d’Hérodote, ne répond-il pas a 
merveille a |’ hy axogyva de Vhuc. ; et fv em d’tiérodote a I’ ty dev 

~de Thucydide? Ce parallélisme servira a prouver, entre autres 
choses, l’exactitude de la version, elev, esto, proposée par M. Her- 
‘mann. J’invite 4 nouvel examen les illustres savans d’Allemagne, 
qui soutiennent une doctrine bien différente de Ja mienne. Leur 
sentiment refera ma croyance. 
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No. Ilf.—[Continued from No. XXXV. p. 112.] 
LETTER V. 


LATIN. 


Arter having examined several languages, whose ‘ connexion 
with the Cornish is less evident, it is pleasing to meet with one 
to which it is intimately allied. Its affinity to the Latin is parti- 
cularly striking; as far, at least, as respects words and derivations. 
Many of these are much disguised; and, perhaps, in a philolo- 
gical question like this, it is better that they should be so, as it 
Jeaves a presumption that they are either of very ancient adoption 
in Cornish, or rather, that as well as the Latin, it took them fron 
gome common source, and afterwards appropriated and modified 
them according to the national inflection and pronunciation. I 
have already expressed myself in favor of. the Celtic origin of 
Latin ; though, from a number of concurrent causes, it has re- 
tained less of it than the British dialects. Exclusive of the argu- 
ment to be derived from the primeval language of the descendants 
of Japheth having been but one, the early history of Italy fur- 
nishes us. with abundant matter for speculation. The country 
north of the Po was conquered and peopled by Celtic colonies, 
and Rome itself was often a sufferer from the irruptions.of the 
Gauls. Is it then astonishing, that when the several nations 18 
Ttaly were afterwards coalesced under the name of Romans, the 
Celtic, the HZolian Greek, and the Etruscan, should have consti- 
tuted prominent features in the new language? It was impossible 
that it should happen otherwise; and I may add, that this very 
philological peculiarity affords us one of the best indirect confir- 
mations of the truth of the early history of Italy. 

It 1s, however, necessary to use some discrimination in examin- 
ing the Latin, which is intermixed with the ancient language of 
Cornwall. As there are the strongest grounds to suppose that the 
Cornish did not exist in a separate state from the other British 
dialects, till after the Roman evacuation of the island, it must 
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necessarily contain some of the Latinity of very different perieds. 
Provincialisms might have existed in Cornwall from the remotest 
ages; but it was only after they had much increased, that they 
could become entitled to form a distinct Janguage. It is, there- 
fore, in the distinction of those different periods of Latinity, that 
the difficulty principally consists. 

When a language is allied to any foreign one, it is in conse- 
quence of either a common origin, of commerce, of colonisation, 
of intermarriages, of conquest, or of religion. All these causes, 
at different times, have had a decided influence on the structure of 
the Cornish dialect. It affords, however, something like a chro- 
nological scale, by which the era of the introduction of any parti- 
cular Latin appellatives may be ascertained. 

The most numerous class of Latin words in Cornish, are those 
which I shall take to be derived from one common origin. The 
criteria | employ to distinguish them are, that they are much dis- 
guised, and are expressive of objects found in even the rudest 
_ states of society, and which must necessarily have had names long 
before the Roman invasion of Britam. Thus we have, Brawd, 
pater; Choar, soror; (Italian, suora,) De, dies; Ffan, fovea; 
(Guest, vestis ; Gwer, viridis ; Kaff, cavus; Maur, major; Porth, 
portus ; and Tracth, tractus. ‘These words are of the same origin 
‘as their Latin synonyms, and yet they designate objects so simple, 
that they must have been so called long before the natives either 
experienced the advantages of Roman commerce, or were annexed 
as a province to their empire. They are also so much disguised, 
‘and are so destitute of any thing like a classical modification, that 
it cannot be for a moment supposed tbat these terms were adopted 
from the conquerors, and that those which were previously in use, 
were suffered to become obsolete. These are, therefore, the prin- 
cipal reasons that make me refer so many apparent Latin words in 
the Cornish vocabularies to a Celtic origin. 

‘The second class is that of expressions, on which there is 
something like internal evidence that they were introduced in this 
British dialect during the Roman intercourse. Exclusive of any 
reference to the trade which was carried on with the Romans 
from the coast of Cornwall, long before their conquest of Britain, — 
their sovereignty lasted for several centuries, during which they 
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worked the Cornish mines; and even now, several places in 
Cornwall, with the epithet of Ruan, still offer some faint attes- 
tation of the presence of that people. I[t is therefore not sur- 
prising, that in those circumstances the language of the Cornish 
should have borrowed more largely from it than that of the Welsh, 
whose country, of difficult access, and of agricultural and mineral 
poverty, discouraged the invaders from attempting any permanent 
settlement. But it was not so with Cornwall, whose valuable tin 
stimulated the avarice of the Roman adventurer, and became the 
reward of victory. , 

The Roman jurisprudence, one of whose severest animad- 
versions was to punish some criminals. by making them labor in 
the mines (damnari ad metalla), had also a tendency to diffuse 
the Latin language. Many of the unhappy beings thus doomed 
to perpetual exile were probably from the continental provinces 
of the empire, and knew no other language than Latin. Indivi- 
duals thus situatetl, and hopeless of ever being restored to their 
country, would assimilate themselves to the natives, to whom they’ 
-would:in return impart something of foreign speech and customs, 
Tt is rather to this operation of the Roman law, than to any other 
canse, that 1 attribute the first connexion of the Jews with the tin 
mines of Cornwall. | 

The ancient working of mines must have been different frona 
that in present use, or the labor required from the miners must 
have been excessive, as otherwise the punishment of laboring there 
could not have been so dreadful, or reserved as the requital of 
the most atrocious crimes. It is well known to us in Cornwall, 
that the miners of the present day, though their stated labor may 
be severe, have much leisure to tempt them to irregular habits, 
and that many of them prefer this kind of life to the more con- 
stant employ in husbandry.’ But it is the mind which is pu- 
nished, when the law visits the crimes of any individual, and by 
depriving him of his liberty, consigns him to any particular spot 





* Does not this preference arise from higher wages? Besides, they are 
not in a state of slavery, and forbidden superas coadere ad auras, like the 
Roman criminals—Ep. | 
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or employment. When this last is honorable, or at least not: dis- 
graceful, it is sought after, as is the case with those who volun- 
tarily settle in distant colonies; when, to have been sent thither 
by the course of law would have been thought an intolerable evil, 
though the labor of the exile might be but slight, and the prospect 
of retrieving his character and circumstances be considerable. If, 
then, our modern system of transportation is thus terrible, it must 
have probably been from the same principle, that a condemnation 
to labor in the Roman mines was productive of so large a portion 
of misery. | 

But to return from this short digression.—The words which I 
apprehend to have been immediately derived from the Latin by 
Roman commerce and conquest, are such as the following :-— 
Achesa, actuso ; Bresych, brassica ; Cusyll, consilium ; Dampnys, 
damno; Fryns, princeps; Kebister, capistrum; Oberur, opera- 
rius; Padelh, patella; and Thistrewy, destruo. 

The third and last description of Latin words in the Cornish, 
‘are those which have been introduced into it by the Christian reli- 
gion, and a few others on different subjects, which are not to be 
found in any of the classical authors, but are the produce of a 
Jater and barbarous age. ‘The greater part of those religious 
terms are Greek. The very subject to which these terme refer, 
evidently ascertains that they could not have been found m any 
ef the British dialects till a comparatively recent period. ‘The 
Britons having no terms of their own expressive of the mysteries 
of a religion, which was first preached among them by foreign 
‘missionaries, naturally adopted, with some corruptions, the very 
words by which they were designated in the language of those 
_ instructors; and indeed even our modern English abounds in 
French and other foreign expressions, which have been retained 
as the appellatives of objects, which were unknown among us till 
their mtroduction from other countries. As this subject leads: to 
very important inferences, I will resume it in another place. 

At present it will be sufficient to give you lists of the principal 
Cornish words under each of the three classes; for I have pur- 
"posely passed over many, and the disguise of more has concealed 
‘them from my researches. Some are so disguised that I could not 
discover them, till after a second or third examination of the voca- 


long before the arrival of the Romans. 
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bulary. You will be particularly struck, that the first classus by 
far the most numerous, which consists wholly of Celtic Latin 
words, and which I think, from internal evidence, were known 
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The second class, which 


was evidently derived from the Latin, is comparatively small; and 
the third class, from its own nature, contains but few words. 
From all these circumstances, I am inclined to believe, that 
Cornish has a closer affinity to Latin than to any other foreign 
language; but it is unnecessary to multiply proofs, when the 


annexed lists of each class are considered. 


Arghaus, Silver, 


Bach, 
Baiou, 


Cans, 


Clenniow, 


A stick, 
Kisses, 
Bread, 

A beard, 
An arm, 
Short, 

An ox, 

To quarrel, 
Canning, 
Hard, 

To sing, 

A ballad, 
A hundred, 
A friend, 


A chariot, | 


A deer, 

A cat, 
Cheese, 

A cock, 

A hip, 
Neatness, 
Wax, 

A body, 

A hern, 
To believe, 
Crooked, 
A wedge, 


FIRST CLASS. 
Argentum. De," 
Baculum. Dean, 
Basia. Deg, . 
Far. Diberh, 
Barba. Douthete, 
Brachium. Dregas, 
Brevis. Du, 
Bos. Dues, 
Cavillare. Dag, 
Callidus. Dyshas, 
Callosus. Ethen, 
Cano. Elan, 
Cantue. Eru, 
Centum. Estren, 
Carus. Falladon, 
Currus Fest, © 
Cervus. Foen, 
Catus Frot, 
Caseus Falen, 
Gallus. Fyn, 
Clunis. Fyth, 
Clarus. Gavar, 
Cera. Gluan, - 
Corpus Glihi, 
Cornu. Glud, 
Credo. Golem, 
Curvus, Gron, 

Grys, 


- A day, 


Two, 

Ten, 
Divided, 
Twelve, 
To tarry, 
God, 

A goddess, 
A general, 
A guide, © 
A bird, 
An elm, 

A field, 


An oyster, 


Fraud, 
Quickly, 


. Hay, 


Deus. — 
Dea. 


Disco. — 
Avis. 
Ulenwe. 
Arvum. 
Ostrenm. . 
Fallo. 
Festine. 
Foenum. 


A narrow sea, Fretum 
A spark of fire, a 


An end, 
Faith, 

A goat, 
Wool, 
Ice, 
Glew, 

A pigeon, 
Gravel, 


_ To believe, 


ae 
Caper. 
Lana. 
Glacies. 
Gluten. 
Columba. 


Glarea. 


Credo. 


baa ae a a a 


" The Cornish days of the week have the same names and tutelary deities a 
the Roman: as, De Zil, Suxday ; De Lin, Monday; De Mer, Tuesday ; De Mas. 
har, Wednesday ; De Jeo, Thursday ; De Guerna, Friday; Dé Sadarn, Saturday. 
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Guef, A sheath, 
Guevar, Love, 
Guennyn, Poison, 
Gueny, Wind, 
Guest, A garment, 
Gual, A veil, 
Gaiden, _ A tree, 
Guik, A village, 
Guil, A sail, 
Gaillua, A watch, 
Galedh, A feast, 
Gypmpas, A plain, 
Gwyr, Truth & a man, 
Guigan, A bladder, 
Gwerches, A virgin, 
Helah, A willow, 
Henn, or 

Sean, Old, 
Henvill, Watchful, 
Hoarn, _iIron, 
Hor, A ram, 
Jevam, A young man, 
Juin, $Anail, 
Kan, White, 
Kay, Cause, 
Kaik, Lime, 
Kil, A neck, 
Kivel, A horse, 
Kressia, To increase, 
Lader, A robber, 
Lagam, __A iake, 
Laferrya, To work, 
Laith, Milk, 
Latha, To kill, 
Levar, The bark, 
Leven, Smooth, 
Lor, The moon, 
Liydan, Of the shore, 
Lyv, A deluge, 
Bouin, Beef, 
Cantuil, A candle, 
Carchar, A prison, 
Ceany, To sup, 
Chaden, A chain, 
Coltel, A penknife, 
Car’ A care, 


Vagina. Monal, 
Venus. Morns, 
Venenum. Medi, 
Ventue. Meddon, 
Vestis. Mel, 
Velum. Meneth, 
Vitis. Minnis, 
Vicus. Mor, 
Velum. Neith, 
Vigilia. Niull, 
Gula. Noa, 
Campus. Notye, 
Verus et Vir. Nouydh, 
Vesica. Nyethy, 
Virgo. Ober, 
Salix. Ver, 
Peg, 
Senex. Per, 
Vigil. Pesk, 
Ferrum, Peyny, 
Aries. Plegvys, 
Juvenis. Plegya, 
Unguis. Porth, 
Canus. Praed, 
Causa. Pregeth, 
Calzx. Ruid, 
Collum. Savarn, 
Caballus. Seithyn, 
Cresco. Setheh, 
Latro. Seyeh, 
Lacus, Splan, 
Laboro. Spoum, 
Tac. Stagen, 
Lethum. Steren, 
Liber. Tarw, 
Leavis. Tor, 
Luna. Trekh, 
Littoralis. Trist, 
Tao. Tyr, 
SECOND CLASS. 
Bovinus.  Cusyll, 
Candela. §Defendis, 
Garcer. Dignahas, 
Cano. Diriair, 
Catena. Favan, 
Cultelium, Ferclen, 
Cura, Figbren, 


A handfal, Meanipulus, 
To die, Morier. 
To mow, Meto. 

A meadow, Meto. 
Honey, Melt, 

A mountain, fone. 
Little, Minimus. 
The sea, Mare. 

A nest, Nidxs. 

A clond, Nebula. 
Night, ' Nox. 

To note, Notare. 
New, Nowus. 
Nuts, Nuces. 
Work, Opera. 
An hour, Hora. 
Pitch, Piz. — 

A pear, Pyrwm. 
Fish, Piscis. 
To punish, Punto. 
To please, Placee. 
To fold, Plice. 

A port, Portus. 
A prey, Preda. 
A prayer, Prex. 

A net, Rete. 

A savour, Sapor. 

A week, Septem. 
To sit, Sedee. 
Dry, Siccus. 
Clear, Splendidus, 
Scum, Spuma. 

A standing pool, Stagnaum. 
A star, Stella. 

A bull, Taurus. 
A tower, Turris. 
A trunk, Truncus. 
Sad, Tristis. 
The land, Terra. 
Advice, Consiltum. 
To forbid, Defendo. 
To deny, Denege. - 
Money, Denerius. 
A bean, Fabe. 
Dainties,= Fercuham, 
A fig-tree, Ficus. - 


‘Formys, Formed, Forme. Medhec, A physician, Medicus. 
Forn, An oven, Furnus. Meliaz, To grind, Meolere. 
Fos, A wall, Fossa. Mins, A table, Mensa. 
Fruyo, A bridle, Frenum. Mis,' A month, Mensis. 
Genvar, January, Januarius. Nedhez, Twisted, Netum. 
Gras, Thanks, Gratie. _Patal, A pan, Patella. 
Gueden, A widow, Vidua. Pergrin, A stranger, Peregrinus. 
Gwal, A wall, Vallum. Plobm, Lead, Phunbun. 
Gwyne, Wine, Vinum. Pons, A bridge, Pons. 
Gyryn, A crown, Corona. Prev, To prove, Probo. 
Kegay, Hemlock, Cicuta. Remenat, Remnant, Remaneo. 
Kelegel, A cup, Cakix. Roz, A wheel, Rota. « 
Kemyskys, Mixed, Mixtus. Sekerden, Security, Securitas. 
Kog, A cook, Coquus.  Sicer, Vetches, Cicer, 
Kynin, A rabbit, Cuniculus. Sim, An ape, Simia. 
Laha, A law, Lex. Skientoc, Wise, Scientia, 
Legast, A lobster, Locusta. Spaz, A gelding, Spade. 
Lew, A lion, Leo. Stol, A loose garment, Stole. 
Litheren, Letters, Litera. Streil, A flesh brush, Sérigii. 
Lugarn, A lamp, Tucerna. Tavarga, A tavern, Taberne. 
Lywar, Liquor, Liquor. Tist, A witness, Testis. 
Manag, A glove, Manica. 
THIRD CLASS. 
Abat, An abbot, Abbas, — Ifam, Hell, Infernum. 
Beghas, Sin, Peccatum. Ledior. A reader, Lector. 
Benegys, Blessed, Benedico. Nadelih, Christmas, Natalis. 
Commaer, A gossip, Commater, Ordnys, Ordained, Ordinatus. 
Creader, The Creator, Creator. Padar, |§ The Lord’s prayer,Pater. 
Cred, The Creed, Credo. ' Peehadyr, A sinner, Peocater. 
Crosadur, Creatures, Creatura. Praunter, A priest, Predicater, 
Crois, A cross, Crux. Speris, A spirit, Spiritus. 
Cugol, A hood, Cucullus. Synt, A saint, Sanctus. 
Desgibl, A disciple, Discipulus. Tasergys, Resurrection, Resurge. 
Drindaz, The trinity, Trinitas. Temptys, Tempted, Tente. 
Ernskem- 2 5 Excommu- : 
munys y Excommunicated, » Saioatva: 
- THE FOLLOWING BELONG TO A BARBAROUS LATINITY. 
Breson, A prison, Prisona. Gannel, A channel, Canalis. 
Charraa, A plow, Charrua. Penakyl, A pinnacle, Pinnacuhen. 
Clymmiar, A pigeon-house, Colenbare.Scrivit, Writings, Scribe. 
Gomfortye,To comfort, Comforte. Tshattal, Cattle, Catalium. 
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3 The Cornish months are nearly Roman :—Mis-Genvar, January; Miis- 
Chenrer, February ; Mis-Merh, Mareh; Mis-Ebral, April; Mis-Me, May ; Mis- 
Memen, June ; Mis-Gouarc, July (play month); Mis-East, August; Mie-Guen- 
gplo, September+ Mis-Meare, October; Mis-Diu, November (black month); 
Mis-Guerdin, December (month of black storms.) 
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We discover a word in the Cassandra of Lycophron, which, as 
it does not occur elsewhere, has caused some embarrassment te 
various commentators. I allude to xé}pa, in verse 1428, and 
shall lay before my reader the whole original passage to which it 
belongs :— 

Kogerra 8 lav rnrcdey posSouneveny 

Uxip xapa orjcoucs, xiupeods 8 oxms 

oxida xadupe ILEPPAN, apBadvoy crag. 


These lines are interpreted by Reichardus,—“ Partim sagittarum 
multitudine, veluti nube, ‘‘ Solem” obscurat ;” and, according to 
the more literal Latin version, thus— 


‘‘ Nubes etiam sagittarum procul emissarum, 
Supra caput stabant, et tanquam caligo, 
Umbra ‘‘ Solem” tegit, hebetans lucem.” 


That xéjsa was a foreign word, and not improbably Egyptian, 
one commentator affirms ; ‘inter voces extraneas et forte Egyp- 
tias numeranda.” ‘That it was a Persian name for ‘the sun,’ has 
been the opinion of others, as Canterus obgerves. But he and 
Meursius weuld alter it to wérpa, which Callimachus and Euripides’ 
have used in that sense. | 
_ Now let us examine Lord Royston’s admirable translation of 
the Cassandra, (published in the Classical Journal, Nos. xxv 
and xxvii.) e find that he renders the Greek lines above 
quoted, thus— | 
" “ « High o’er their heads a sleet of arrowy shower 
And iron clouds shall canopy the globe 
With dreadful shade, veiling the light of heaven.” 


Class. Journal, No. xxvii. p. 53. 


Here, in my opinion, the word globe, corresponding ‘to xéppa, 
‘does not imply the solar, but the terrestrial orb ; as we might say, 
‘“‘the earth,” “the world,” &c. Yet in his note respecting this 
obscure passage, having remarked that the scholiast explains weppe 
as sigmfying “the sun,” Lord Royston seems inclined to adopt 
-this interpretation; and (if I rightly comprehend his meaning) 
-would think the word, expressing in a general sense any spherical 
body, any orb, or glvbe, not inapplicable, xer’ soy}, to that great 
duminary, a. chief- object of adoration among the ancient Per- 
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sians. Whether I have misunderstood his lordship or not, will 
best appear by the quotation of a passage from his own note. 
« The word,” says he, “is perhaps of Persian origi; for, when 
mentioning the disasters of a Persian army, our author may be 
supposed to have given a Persian name to a Persian deity, 
» “ Ber,” in the modern Arabic and Persian languages, signifies 
“a globe;” if adopted by a Greek, he would give a Greek termi- 
nation to this monosyllable, and 17 would be the nearest approxi- 
mation he could make to the sound of its initial; for B was pro- 
bably pronounced soft, like our V.”—(Clas. Journ. No. xxvii. 
. 53.) 
T am willing to allow the ingenuity of this conjecture; and 


that if the Persians ever called the sun per (>), it would be 


written by the Arabs ber, as their alphabet does not furnish the 
jetter p. But, in the first place, 1 cannot discover that either 
_ ber or per was among the various names which the ancient Per- 
sians bestowed on the sun. Secondly, the word ber, I may ven- 
ture to affirm, is never used to express generally “a globe,” any 
orb, or sphere; although, as Richardson informs us, it signifies 
‘‘ the continent, the earth, the globe.”—(See his Arab. and Persian 
Dict. in voce ,,) Here it is globe merely in the sense of this 
earth ; it is land in opposition to water, or the sea; and ber u 
bahr (y=) 4 ys) is-a very common antithesis, “land and sea.” 
But we now speak of ber as an Arabic word. As Persian, I do 
not find in the best manuscript Farhangs or Dictionaries (the 
Jehangiri, Berhan Kattea, &c.) any signification of either ber or 
per that will favor Lord Royston’s conjecture, by the general sense 
of “a globe.” 

If, however, we still seek a Persian origin for Lycophron’s 
aéppa, let us consult not Richardson’s Dictionary, at least the first 
edition, which is defective in many significations of words, but — 
the manuscript Farhangs above mentioned, and we shall discover 


that per (y) spelt with the same letter as xéss2, and genuine 


Persian, may be used in a sense fully applicable to the sun, as 
globe would have been; for it expresses “light, splendor, efful- 


gence,” &c. being equivalent to 95) pertau, i59, rusheni, Kc. - 


Ido not by any means offer this suggestion as a substitute for 

‘Lord Royston’s conjecture; it is not altogether satisfactory to 

myself; and Lycophron would scarcely employ the word wéppx 

-and céAacs m the same line and in the same sense. i 

-. Reverting, after all, to the opinion of that commentator, who 

thought that xé/sa was, “ forte inter voces Egyptias numeranda ;” 
6 
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the reader should consult a most elaborate Essay, to which this 
very word gave occasion, composed by the learned Granville 
Penn, Esq., and published in the Oriental’ Collections, Vol. 1. 
(1797), under the title of “ Conjectures on the Egyptian Original 
of the Word IITP, and on its primitive Signification in Greece.” 

e author proves, with considerable ingenuity, that 2:9) was an 
ordinary and colloquial term for the sun in Egyptian; that Lyco- 

ron industriously supplied his vocabulary, not only with obso- 
ete Greek words, but some that were current in the languages 
of neighboring nations, particularly Egypt; thus he uses épxv 
for wine, Baépw for a ship, &c.; lastly, that from some circum- 
stances in the history of Lycophron, it may be reasonably conjec- 
tured that he had been in Egypt. Mr. Penn demonstrates the 
easy transition of xsg} into wespa; and adds, that “ although the 
form of xt}éa may not be found, as Canterus says, in any other 
author, I am yet much disposed to suspect that the same identical 
Egyptian word, under another form, has existed in the Greek 
language from very early times.”—(Or. Coll. vol. 3. p. 142.) 
This leads him into a disquisition on the word xip, aud thence on 
Pyramid, interesting in a high degree to every antiquary aud 
philologer. 


October 1818. M. Y. 


‘ =, . 
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EGYPTIAN EMBALMERS. 





Havine for some years studied, with considerable attention, 
the antiquities of Egypt, endeavoring to illustrate them by a 
comparison of the classical accounts with the observations of 
modern travellers, I was much gratified when some numbers of 
this Journal offered to my perusal various communications bearing — 
the name of Sir William Drummond, an author who always 
affords instruction and entertainment, and whose pages exhibit so 
many interesting proofs of* erudition and ingenuity. I now more 
particularly allude to his Essay “ On the Science of the Egyptians: 
and Chaldeans,” the fourth part of which has just appeared in 
the thirty-fifth number of this work. He there (p. 18) condemns 
Diodorus Siculus as one who “bas most grossly misunderstood 
and - misrepresented the mysterious mythology of the Egyptians,” 
and who is not worthy of credit when he describes their manners- 
and customs. ‘He tells us,” says Sir William, “that the em- 
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balmer who was employed to open the body of a person deceased, 
in order to take out the intestines, was obliged to fly for his life 
from the presence of the relations and attendants, who assailed 
him with stones as soon as the operation was over.” ‘The prac- 
tice of embalming,” adds Sir William, “could hardly bave been 
established for ages in a country where it was the custom to stone 
the embalmer.” Nothwithstanding the evident justness of thig 
reflection, we find that a similar inconsistency prevails among 
the present inhabitants of a place very distant from Egypt. A 
traveller who visited Persia about eighteen years ago, having 
noticed a town called Dires, in past ages of considerable extent 
and magnificence, but now fallen to decay, informs us, that—‘* A 
few scattered hovels still insult its former splendor ; and the people 
preserve the singular custom of not permitung a Moordu-Sho 
(a washer of dead bodies) either to inhabit or enter their village 
without being required. Whenever a person dies, they send to 
_Kazroon for a Moordu-Sho; and the instant he has performed his 
duty, they drive him away with stones and sticks; conceiving, 
that if they hold any intercourse with him, they will soon, them- 
selves, require his good offices.”—(See “A Tour to Sheeraz; 
by Edward Scott Waring, Esq.,” p. 21, Lond. 1807.) A different 
reason, however, is assigned by Diodorus Siculus (lib. 1.) for the 
persecution of that operator called Paraschistes, among the 
ancient Egyptians. ‘ They regard,” says the historian, “ as 
worthy of hatred, whatsoever person wounds or offers any injury 
to a body of the same nature as his own:” drodapBavoues yap 
pioyroy elvas wavra Tov bpotuAm capats Play xporgépovra xa) teauara 
wovouvra, xa) xaddrou Ts xaxdv amegyatsuevoy. | must also observe, that 
Diodorus marks a very strong distinction between this agacyiorng, 
the odious dissector, who actually cut the flesh with an /Ethiopian 
stone, and the rapiyevras, or embalmer, whose office was to anoint 
the body with oil of cedar, and to season it with precious spices 
of various kinds. ‘This person,” says Diodorus, “they held in 
high honor and respect ; for he was admitted to familiar intercourse 
with the priests, and might freely enter the temples as a man of 
sacred character.” Oj ragiyeutas 08 xadrcdpevos warns piv Tits xad 
medvegias, akwivras tots 8a lepsios ouvévees xal ras els Tegov elootous 
auerdras as lepo} xonuvras. 1 do not venture to insinuate that the 
custom above-mentioned by Mr. Scott Waring may be a vestige 
of ancient embalming. We know, on the authority of Hero- 
dotus, Strabo, Cicero, Justin, Procopius, Agathias, and others, 
that the Persians in early ages most commonly exposed their dead, 
and did not inter the bones unti) they had been denuded of ‘flesh 
‘by birds and beasts; and-such is the practice of their descendants, 
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the present Gubrs and Parsis, the fire-worshippers of Persia and 
of India. Yet an antiquarian Orientalist of my acquaintance; 
who has himself visited those countries, entertains an opinion that 
among the ancient Persians, human bodies were occasionally 
embalmed ; and on this subject he has collected from Eastern 
manuscripts, and other sources, many curious anecdotes, which, on 
a future occasion, he will offer to the public. 


October, 1818. .P.D.P. 
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DE CARMINIBUS ARISTOPHANIS 
COMMENTARIUS 


AvcToreE G. B. 


Pars VI.—[{Vid. No. XXXI, p. 48.] 





In Prefatione ad Horatium suum Bentleius (non sine dolore 
quodam, ut opinor) confessus est longe longeque difficilius esse 
hodie, quam in annis superioribus, emendationes conscribere. Hanc 
sententiam esse unice veram is quoque fatebitur, qui ad Aristo- 
phanis cantus accesserit perpoliendi causa. Quantillum etenim 
spicilegium sibi relictum essé queretur. Dialogis vero extra 
Choros messem quidem largam esse, in qua ingemum peracutum 
et assiduum laborem non sine laude integra ‘exerceat, alli confi- 
denter promjtto. Specimen exiguum emendationum mearum dedi 
in Class. Journ. No. xxx1. p. 37. multo plenius alio tempore 
daturus. Sed opperiri in animo est, donec Reisigius, aliique e 
Germanis nova subsidia comparaverint e libris MSS. vel ingenio 
collecta. Et cum nihil restet, quod alii conferre possint, tunc 
meum erit gas avéAmioroy pretendere. Interim satius est Commen- 
tario finem imponere percurrendo tres fabulas, quarum cantus sunt 
facillime expediendi. In Pace exstat 


114, 5. op. i heec lege apoAsmwy du’; non iwi ob hia- 


l 16, 7. avTiorgo. 
118 et sqq. éradds as a a 


346 et 8qq. oTp. 
385 et sq. avrictp. : (ta Hermann. de Metr. p. S62. ed. Y. 


» 
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459 et 8qq. oTp. 


eae : : iy 
486 et sqq. évtiorp. 469. “Aye tovTo cuveAxere xal ogy: et dele ds 


fi Hermann. de Metr. p. 290. ed. 1. lege in 


in 496. 
512 et sqq. 
 geye viv Vulgo éxevreivonev. At sepe ers cum 
aye nas comparativis jungitur. Cf. Av. 370. 


Ay vov avopev, AAV Er év-\ Prom.Q86. Pers. 438. Soph. El. 1189: 

wreivapev avdosxarepov. Antig. 64. Cid. T. 272. Eccl. 1078. 

xa} pyy On0U oriv 707° Thesm. 467. xomiorepoy ets: unde in 

70 "OTs TOUT exeivo. Av. 195. My’ya vonwa xoprporegoy xour 
oa xw. legi poterat qxouo’ érs: at és in tali formula potius de futuris 
quam de preteritis usurpatur. 


581 et sqq. OTp. a. QYTIOTO. Os 
@ xaipe vaipe piaral’, ws povn yee has wdersic. 
Ao pevorrsy Hiv nrdes" nol xa} péysoroy hiv 
oH yap Haunnev role, xéptos, w woboupevy 
Saipova Bovrduevos TAT yewpysxoy oo- 
els dypoy aveonioas. 5 08 Biov érgiBouev. 10 
otp. B. avriotp. B. 
MOAAR yap exdovopey ll worecé tat’ aunétha, 16 
xolv wor en) cot yAuxéc xal ta véa cuxidice 
xddanave sois 8 aygoix- Tada 6, do” ap’ sors, HUTA 
ois xevagl- moQoTyEeARoe- 
ous vido oa xai Tégeva. Tas cudAAaBevr’ arpeve oe. 


V.6. Vulgo exstat post irpiBopuev. v. 12. Malim axd ood. v. 14. Vul- 
go xa) ida Trois aypoinoimi yap Hola: at e xa yap ns erul xeyagioas : 
cujus gl. est yoda gida v.15. Li xad carrgeix effeci oa xal tepeve. 
‘Est ga pro oma. Eustath. IA. N. p. 940. et Philemon Lex. V. Sas 
citant ex Aristophane 'H pat) ydp oa xal td xpta y'w xcoaPos. 
V. 18. Vulgo dca 7’. De ap’ iors. vid. ad Thesm. in Class. Jourm. 
No. xxviil. p. 234. v. 20. Vulgo ce AnBdvr’ aopevm, Dedi ovr 
AaPivr’—os, In Eq. 1390. pro ob AaBys corrigit Bentl. cvarapys. 
Sed in his mibi non usquequaque satisfacio, 


775 et sqq. orp. : 856 etsqq. ore. 17,.; 
797 et 8qq. avTioTp. Ita in Kust. 909 etsqq. avriorp. § pence: 
918, 9. Unum versum efficit Bentl. recte. lege tamen ToAAav yap 

bpiv ‘Adpovets &&tos #yw Teuyaios.. Brunckius quoque ‘Aduoveus, 
939 et sqq. 

XO. wis navi, oc’ dv bebe Géry ye x7h Tx xarophoi— 

TP. ws xavra bin dp’ oh 6 yap Bupa Odpros xa} 84. 

XO. trey’ fv dow viv coBaged Gedder 

peTaroomes alea xatéxes woAduou: 
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viv yap talnov davepws ayal’ dara bels Bates 5 

“« vopes xata wAouy trepoy 8 drépw ra becoy éxsnves.” 
V. 1. Vulgo 39a y' icf’: dedi 394’ ag: vid. paulo supra. V. 5. 
Vulgo ec d&yaid peraBiBates. Inde erui bes aya’ apara Pata. 
Etenim 6 excidit ob) €: mox duata est fu2ra dies: dein permu- 
tantur BiBale et Badife in Av. 1680. Hic vero Bates 8alyov dicitur 
ut xaspds xeAei in Phil. 466. ax xadei in Hec. 1042. vocut Auster in 
allum apud Virgilium : neque distat Ach. 198. Ai oxov8al —’ Ev ra 
cropars Aeyours “ Baiv’ Omos OtAcic Kal pi "airipes olrs juepav rpicoy.” 
Sic enim legi debet is locus. V. 6. Vulgo exstat post v. 2. s¢apei 
nasa voiv repov 8° brépe rouTay xata xaipdy. At xard xaspoy est gl. 
pro xata mdoiv. Cf. Tro. 102. TAsi xard rogpev IA. A. 483. ‘H 
Y Mev xara xa. Eq. 433. xatd xip’'—oupiov Philoct. 1446. sic 
legendus ‘O8 érebyes yag Kaigis xa) wdois.xara xpuyvay. Trach. 
467. ‘Pelrw xar’ odpoy et S.C. Uh. 687. “Irw xar’ obpoy. at in utroque 
loco lege xara pov. Mox ra dea erui e rovrwy. Idem erratum emen- 
davi in Bacch. 323. Vid. Class. Journ. No.1. p. 830. De rai beady 
pro of Geol: vid. Blomfield. Pers. 1. Denique éxivei dedi pro 
anata. Cf. Hipp. 573. dewad yap td wévr’ txinvei. scil. Koxgis. 
Euripidea ridet Comicus. Cf, Ipp. A. 1825. Zebs 8 &Adraoouy 
avgay ZAANS AAAaY Aaltecs. Sic enim emendavi ad Tro. 101. 


950 et sqq. , 
ouxouy marae sie as \V.2. Ita Bentl. V. 6. Vulgo zpocda- 


& Xaigss, hv pds idy, oete dhxov. Istud S4rov est ineptum. 
aoécecw adaAncwy axdrnt- | Reposui dvr’ dou, roff. Quo dicto 
- 06, xdra tour’ ed olde, ro (Chorus pugnos in pugnam aptat. Cf. 
quo dyts xa) wovoupeven Pac. 122. afer’ iv dpa KoAdupay peya- 
apoodtuoes’, dvr npov, ro8l. YAny xal xovdvaov doy de’ atry. Ubi 
Schol. citat +3 Aeyduevov. Ei ® olvoy 
aires xdvdurey abra 8s. At Suid. in Kévduacy habet "Apioropavis 
“Hy 6 wais olvoy alry xdv8uaov adra Bidov. lege igitur. Et 8 olvov 
aires mais, B85 adra xdviuAcv: cui similem versum excitat Fi. 
Chr. ex Eustathio "Aprav 83¢ wrwye xa xdvBvAcy Choy bx’ 
airs. Hinc corrige et intellige Vesp. 1546. ubi postquam 
Philoclem dixerat ’Axorw yap atriv, deri 80v¢ xdvbudoy (sic enim 
segebat Schol. ut patet ex verbis ejus ARwus adrm xédvduAoy xa! 
arorw auroy) mox subdit Ny di dpavyx’ dpa: at dicere debuit sey 
4x’ dpa: quo dicto, Carcini filium pugnis contundit. De gxew in 
hac re, Vid. Valck. ad Pheen. 196. 


1023 et sqq. 
wet tos Oupnow xpi dine p-ivovré ros voy oo= 
pevovra Tas or ilas Ipse viv trajeci in v. 3. et 
Seug) rideven Fay ears yoy \" In Tes mMutavi. 
Ta te apishop’ anavr’ ext Tovrois. 
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Aristophanis Commentarius. 


1027 et sqq. pi: a 
mins 0 ols; th ydp o8 wépeuy’, \ V. 3. Vulgo male Rav. dv ypeaw 
Gra xpy oddoy avdpa; ti Pog ori V. 4. Vulgo ov ye odoy ddxs- 
OU Spoveis, Gros” tot} ypewy pov. At ye est rs: Mox say. ost 
Scusmov Tz copy Hpev) xa ex emendationé vocis, wogimsd- 
wOptiiov by Dein & excidit ob ov: mox MS. 
Ys THEY. ys. De-yasic posito. cf. Pac. 388. 
i ubi Fl. Chr. ivye tpde. Hermann. 
de Metr. 418. ed. 2. gliter hec constituit. |. nt 


3033 et sqq. 
ete oux ay eraiveos- 

ev awBpx tosobroy, oc- 

Tig WOM kvarrAds towo- 
- gy Diy lepdy scan, 

a 86 ody} wexadoeras 

Snrarres execs oy ; | 
1197 et sqq. orp. ; 7 
1159 et #qq. dvriory. Ita Kust. e Schol. | 
1305 et sqq. orp. Ita Bentl. qui legit éuBarderoy cum Ald. 
1311 et sqq. dvriorp. § et od82v cum Suid. : 
1329 et sqq. Inter hc sunt sex systemata, sic legenda. 
TP. dai’ &b yovas, sis dry poy, XO. oixgcere yiv xaacs: 


In Ald. xenaboes mot? cy, Silet 
Brunck. qui etidit raves. | 


XO. 


gy >? Led ‘ 
OB Ws LET ELOU XAAN 
xaras xnataxeloer 
“Tusy ‘Tsvar od. 


® Tple wauap are Bixal- 5 


ws tayabe viv syass 

edyijs Unevaiou tT’, 

‘Tay ‘Twévas od. 

QAN’ apapvos Pepw- 

poav of mporeraypavos 10 
roy vundioy avdeer- 

‘Tujy ‘Tudvar o 


TP. ad oaipere XO. yaiper’> avdg- 


TP. 


os 8 hy Euvernode vp- 


Th leacousy adrol ; 15 


“‘Tehy Tuivas’ od. 


od mpaynas’ Bvovres AN 
} ouxodoyourras® : 
“Tady ‘Tyéves od. | 20 


 Onoels 8 Grav al¢bavy 


TOU pev peya xal wand, 

tig 0 4Q80.¥0 TUXxOV, 

‘Tun ‘Tuwivas o 

olvdy Te alys méauy, Bd 
waanxotyrad t” Bei obéves 
Tguiynwowey adrol.” 

“Tuny ‘Trevar o. 


Ad hunc locum emendandum utilissimus est Cod. Rav. qui solus 
servavit vv. 13. et 14, alio licet in loco: sedem quoque suam 15. et 
27. in edd. non habent: quorum uterque est bis repetitus; male ; 
quod patet e Schol. "Ey ticly od géperas B40 ra pitpa. In v. 7. 
erul euvys upevasou t ex Tuny Teva’ w: quod epiphonema seme] 
tantum dici debet ad finem singularis Systematis. ¥. 10. sporera- 
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yptves Bent]. et Dawes. v. 14. Rav. avbge5 xav Euvéanobe p08. In- 
concinne. v. 17. Inepte yoov. Reposui viv. Rem depingit Comicus 
-eandem atque Sophocles per’ Apacipos yap sios xc répow yeas in Ant. 
576. Ipse Noster Usurpat P hates simihter in Pac. 570. Nor eyary 
Sq widupas xacdbrds erBeiv aig dryyov, Kal tpscvody 79 ineray bret a povou 
.Tdyh8i0y: que sunt senso duplici: unde corrigas Pac. 712. °22 g1a- 
wary Beip tale xad dd5 pos xdoas. “Ag’ dv BAaBives id yptvou ts ool 
Box," Séowol’ ‘Eppa tis ‘Oxcipas xareAacas. At xareAaas postu- 
lat casum quartum. Cf: Eccl. 1082. Horépas apéregos obv Nar Eee 5. 
lege *2 Béorora, Oeguiis viv éxmpas RATEART AG, surpatur déowora 
sine ‘Eppi in Pac. 378. Meam conjecturam fortasse confirmat 
HElian. Epist. vii. ipse emendandus: Tis ‘Onxdpas oby xaraysrdoas 
wi adixd ; ubi Kuster ad Eccl. 1074. legit xareadcas: at legere 
poterat yiv xareddoas.v. 18. Ludit in rgaypare: et mox in péya 
‘xal mayo. Cf. Lys. 23. To xpaypa; xndrixdv s1; Méyor Mow xal 
ways; Ach. 788. “Eke peyaray te xab maxeiay mipitpay Eccl. 1048. 
Meyaryy axobwrm xal mayeiav cos yagw. Pac. 926. ut wayela xal 
peyaay : nai dg sicut yoigos in duplici sensu accipitur. vy. 21. Vul- 
gatum éodiys hic jocum corrumpit: dedi aicéasy. Cf. Longi itt. p. 
81. paboiion tvegysiv duvapevov. Etenim Chorus dum ‘eloquitur roi 
pay péya xab ray et olvov.ce wins xdAvy oculos ad feminam conver- 
tit: ad Trygeum, dum verba ris 80 1d cdxov et wAraxovyta T° esi. 
eloquitur. Mulieres enim sunt bibaces : et placenta cibus éyepti- 
xés. v. 26. Ex seiobe erul es obeves. Hic obsves tuetur dictum illud 
phate xav Big in Vesp. 1241. bene expositum in Classical 
Journal, No..xxXI. p. 39. | —— 
Scribebgm Etune Kalend. Mart. A.S. mncccxvit. ae 


PORSONI NOTE INEDITZ IN APOLL. RHO- 
DIUM, ED. BRUNCK, 





I~ Bibligtheca “publica Cantabrigiz editionis Florentine exemplar 
vidi, cujus margini sequentes varias Iectiones adlevérat manus 
ignota, ex manuscripto codice proculdubio haustas. 


J. 1. in margine notatur a- 51. woduAnton. 
Aaryevedy, quod quid sit nescio. 52. Evpuros. 

7. twecines. 54. Aioalys. 

29. fri. 60. ogo%pa pro og. 

50, Xarxw8oyvsoio 87. awnvées. 


in - Rhodium ed. Brinck. 371 


115. Birsag. 1134. agwyy. 

179. In Catalogo qui po&tma 1165. ‘Pudexiras. 
precedit recensetur Euphemi 1222. ap¢iyva. 

ter Amphiona et Ergmum. 1248. peyar’ ioreve. 

214. dveBpibaro. . 1257. wapmp. 

219. tounvas. a” 1267. dxacroy. 

235. dots. - * 1300. dpnixses. 

313. gbecbas. . 1333. jxev. 

822. xaraBrdornovrss. 1359. A&Bpev. 

341. véov. 

$46. é¢ ys. Il. 17. Eid ad. 

356. tixplvorras. $5. wantyvayres. 

S71. wepsBarrAero. 120. péocoy. 

383. tapacooy. — ae 148. ruypeyiny. 

z ee : 181. éxiveras. 

396. péony (sic). 210. xv. 

402. drAlSovres. 244. aAdawy. 

4038. wey pro Bopov, 246. arporlyowy. 

409. xaptoy. 254. evbus. 

, 432. cpakavre.' 2... 261. teoeras. . 
441. dyovras. 262. craAwewevas. 
467. ovdey. ; 268. Kal xp. 

‘469. Ragharey. tou Ts 875. beovres. 

472. xah-tarorcoesvov (sic). S82. Kaa. 

404. xarepyrudey, © 0...) $82. (iu hac ed.) Te 2.. 
513. wankavros. : 392. Nacov. 

515. dosdye. ae 395. Samaipes (sic). 
517. otovro. ts 4 479. 

531. “Hpaxaejyjos. | 494. dvuptvor. 

548, . 05. Muprdion.- 

551. Tesravidos.. .. . G48. bx” edZelveno. 

874. ixavdgncy. , # 556. avoyy- 

. G18. dagsurepos. . .. ... 575. &Xsv G0Bas. 

- 934. yuxrds pro 6s. 585. on. 

1025. te 7 636. defiexy’ traiguy. 
ed. Fi. sed ysigas MS.. 673. TOAUR HLOV» 

_ 1082. Aéyos (sic). 796. 4. 

- 1106. dyédgeutev, 798. Tuvtaghny. 


1132. dmorrpipas tmpyo. £62. xaThpocare 
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audemtvoyro. 


1027. boaccwy. 


1029. Gsusoreey ni fallor. 


1125. éupeview. 
1131. oixtelp. , 
(sic) 441. wapes. 442. Fy- 714. xavcesev. 


pes oud Gre marey in i 


noes. 


. 163. éepevderan. 
» Sepyopewoics. 
. ond. 

. ddAoyi. 

; trerpaxtperta. 
. &y. 

» OMA, 

. appaddy. 

. Thuciny. 

. wepixnaBBarev 
. Ave eveTo. 
«pe - 

. Adorarsas. 


Soul. 


. ld 
- &TOVOTEIV. 
~ berddwevos. 
+ WEOMTERTHUIEY. 


veeTaer XOY.- 


1068. 


112] 


~- 1251. 


IV. 

118. 
156. 
196. 


S52. aia 8 veegiy, 


AAAOWs ° 
SUA. 


Tl. "Ayyauvoy. 


méhev Beopoio. 
vooy. 

Taing auray 
ov. 


an’ 6pleApar. 


857. Goo’ ayopeues. 

367. ini pavrely. 

S69. trecbas. 

590. dress. 

673. drocy. se ae 
712. pedrsxpara: | 


766,7. ajras Taveras. . 

810. dupydén. : 

1178. 

1385. uerarpoviny. 

1388. d&vexryqcay. 

1402. és. 

14929. posed. i 

1538. mOpous. 

1552. valng 

*) wenoy. 
J. 1981. citat Etymol. M: p. 
6638. 15. 
IIT. 831. myye Idem. p. 171. 
20. 
7. 1218. laudat Trotses ad Ly- 
cophron. 480. vide omnino Rubn- 
ken. -Epat. Crit. 11. p. #038. 

II. 705. laudat idem “208. ubi 
est" Oxmore xergaly, xd ie vide 
Ruhnken. |. c. . 

908. recte yuAitero ex Etymo- 
logo p. 82, 28. Vir doctus Misc. 
Observ. 11. p. 120. Ruhokenius 
Ep. Crit. p. 210. 

I. 826. laudat Rivaiologus p- 
147. 30. ubi male, ysox6dy.-epithe- 
ton idem Thracie -dedit eal ag 
des Hec. 79. 


741. ylocero et wer’ Fyne utrum- 


” tweiev éxao- que confirmat Etymologus p. $68, 


40. | . 
Qi1. leye meres ex Etymologo 


On the Greek Sapphic Ode. 


p-. 411. 
omittit. 
ITI. 995. @spsorxupeias legerat 


5. qui et particujam 


Taylorus Lect. Lysiac. p. 687. 


ut habet Etymologus p.445.31. 
I. 64. citat Eustathius ad Ho- 
mer. I]. A. p. 101. 
IV .477. réuve schol. Sophocl. 
Electr. 447. 
I. 708."Onrzore rergaly bd de- 
pads. Tzetz. 
 1V.974. xadratgorna MS. apud 
~ Dorv. ad Chariton. p. 45. 
I. 96. vide Pausan. p. 4... 
II. 606. f. ieverrat Brunckius. 
IV. 518. Etymol. p. 312. 34. 
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I. 769. ¢¢ Schol. ad Theocrit. 
I. 124. ed. Rom. 
IT. 99. ociydvvous Eustath. p. 
344. 17. 
942. laudat Eustathius p. 362. 
31. 248. 1112. 35. 
I. 642. Etymol. p. 33. 26. ubi 
rectius "Ayyealys. 


"IV. 1707. lege Meaavrefous ex 


Etyniol. p, 142. 92. 

I. 551. 721. "Iravds primam 
corripit in inscriptione apud 
Pausaniam Attic. 13. p. 31. 

IV. 539. Sed totum locum 
citavit Quirinus e Cluverii Sici- 
liz 11. 16. p. 427. 





ON THE 
GREEK SAPPHIC ODE, 
. of So W. ulliamn , Browne's Institution. 


, 


Amipst the improvements in classical literature which: the 
labor of modern sekolars has. produced, we may fairly. reckon 
‘the more correct composition of the Greek Sapphic Ode in the 


University of Cambridge. ~ 


Whoever in this view will take the trouble to examine Mr. 
Hall’s prize poem for the ‘present year, Clas. Journ. xxxv. p. 
193,..195, will find the structure and prosody accurately done on. 
a model perhaps only too severe and restricted. 

i. At the beginning of the first, second, or third verse of the 
stanza, no word, sive enclitica, sive gue sententiam tnchoareé Te 


queat, is in that ode admitted. 
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At the close of the first or second verse, ' 

ii. No monosyllabic word, being emphatic, or in close syntax 
with what follows, is admitted ; 

iii. nor is any monoeylable, unless. ending in s, and unem- 
phatic, elided. 


iv. In that part of the verse where the movement is. Trochaic, 
no hiatus of a long vowel or diphthong appears, either as short 
extra tctum, or as long cum tctu. 

v. But neither in the Dactylic parts of the verse, where ana- 
logy at least might justify it, is a long vowel or diphthong, in 
hiatu, allowed to form a short syllable. 

Even Euripides does this: 

Medea, 423. tdv tudy bpvetioas amiororivay, 


hd . 


‘bid. 441. peeves, albepla Y avenra. 


At any rate, the Adonic verse, as being identical with the 
dactyl and spondee of the Anapestic system so called, may 
surely claim the same hiatus, 


pooe xal qi, - 


and many such forms do occur in the Muse Cantabrigienses. 

vi. No elision of a long vowel appears at all; and even the 
short are rarely elided. 

In v. 29. of ‘te Ode, $irArara xe’ by Aoxlass dvaryxecis, exeiro 
suffers by a legitimate apheresis; but such an apostrophe it 
would be at least safer to avoid. 

vii. No short vowel ad finem vocis presumes to form a short 
syllable, when followed by ¢, &, , or by fa, yv, dz, HY, &e. 

viii. But neither is any short vowel, ad jinem vocis, quamvis - 
cum ictu, before the letter p, or before xa, xp, év, Bp, &c. allowed 
to constitute a long syllable, even after the dacty]. 

Yet we may quote from Euripides :— 

Pheniss. 1505. ‘ronda xpoxdber cay dveion Tpupas. 


eal 


and Hippolyt. 757. txraro xdswds Abqvas. 


Of Pindar’s prosody, the first Olympian Ode presents these © 
instances, vv. 58, 9. c# 6, devel o mporépey ehereat, 


a 


oo 3 


Supphic Ode, 375 


v. 60. Copivrce dpéevas inépw. 


vy. 71. Zavi Twur’ ext yptos. 


In settling the dialect, or forms and flexions of Greek words, 
which the modern Sapphic Ode may most properly exhibit, we 
have to encounter much diversity of practice, and find very little 
to guide us in any principles hitherto laid down. Mr. Hall, like 
most of his predecessors, oscillates betwixt the Aelic of Sappho 
and the late Doric of Theocritus---a strange mixture of ages, 
as can well be imagined. | 

Wherever some determinate rule is wanting, inconsistency 
and discord must naturally follow. And it is not therefore at 
present imputed as any fault to Mr. H. that in the course of 
twenty-six stanzas, many points of etymology and accent occur, 
which cannot be reduced to any one system and which can just 
as little be reconciled to each other. | 

Let us once more’ attempt to decide this question i in a practical 
way and to lay down a clear and consistent line for the guid- 
ance of young scholars in writing the Greek Sapphic stanza. 

_ 1. Grant, that the text of Sappno’s few reliques has received 
from the critical acumen and depth of Mr. Blomfield its most 
elaborate and perhaps final castigation. Yet surely, even now, 
no modest man would undertake, for the labor of a life-time, 
to write, on a new subject, six and twenty stanzas, exactly and 
purely after the manner of Sappho! One may defy any man 
living to do it and to demonstrate it rightly done. The thing 
is impossible: and it palpably is so, from the want of materials 
for ee in the archetype. 

4. If a distinct and complete model then be required, on which. 

a Greek ode in the olic dialect may be attempted with any. 
chance of success; the only olian poet yet extant presents his 
lyric treasures, in sufficient abundance and variety, for the 
purpose. | 

PINDAR, in the most brilliant age of Greece, enjoyed unex- 
ampled celebrity; marked indeed with a dialectic character of 
his own, yet not provincial and rude, but elegant at once and 
popular---from Thebes to Athens, and from Syracuse to Cyrene. 





* Vid. C. J. ix. 120—194. xiii. 469—166. 
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3. But why should not a third Sect arise, discarding the study 
of Pindar as arduous or unnecessary, and the model of Sappho 
as quite impracticable? A, general pattern might easily be 
found in the collective manner and matter of the Choral odes of 
the three Greek Tragedians, Nothing of the kind perhaps has yet 
been attempted or avowed: though in the simplicity of its style 
and dialect (from the slight use of a few Doric forms which the 
Tragics allow) such a composition could hardly fail of succeed- 
ing. At any rate, that plan would effectually banish the Chaos 
of dialect and style, which now so disagreeably prevails. All 
- would then be of a piece; and we should not be offendéd by 
Pindar conflicting with Theocritus, or by _— — with 
-Menander, in the very same verse. 


Here, it may be said, are two rules proposed, seat enough, 
each of them, and consistent, to be sure; but much too strict 
and narrow for the young scholar to obsetve, who in School or 
in College is called upon to write the Greek Sapphic stanza. 

' Some indulgence may seem fairly due to so candid a plea: 
and he who makes the plea honestly, will not be condemned, if 
in an exercise where the muse of Pindar predominates, he har- 
moniously introduce the diction of thé Tragic ode, or with the 
matter and manner of the Tragic ode consistently unite the 
style and the dialect of Pindar. 

Only, at all events, in this advanced and advancirig ‘period of 
Greek literature, let the Prolusiones Academica have a steady 
bearing to some age, to some character, ‘to some plan. The 
great, the only rational object, proposed in these prizes of our 
University, is to encourage the cultivation of classical taste 
along with exactness of critical knowledge. . And how far that 
object can be effected by a long Poem which is allowed to blend 
in one mass almost any thing and every thing from Theacritus 
to Homer; it must be left to older and higher Heads to deter- 
mine. : 

25 Nov. 1818. R.S.Y. | J.-F. 

P.S. To show the awkward appearance ‘arising from the 
want or the neglect of some determinate rule, a few instances by 
way of illustration shall be given from the Greek ode for the 
present year. C. J. u.s. 


Sapphic Ode. 377 


v. 2, sox. ‘This form of the word is from Theocritus. 
In Sappho, it is tora: in Pindar, xore. 
v. 6. xeviow ..0n all accounts, ought to be yéorz. 
v. 9. seiv is unknown to all three. 
S. has oo: T. rv and ro: P. tiv, | 
v. 13. éred, as also rev. onic, in Homer and Herodotus. | 


v.15. rev, 
and 19. ced .. tui. in Theocritus only, and there marked ag 
suspicious by Gaisford. 


WV. 27, 41. tv, te. Sat rustice, apud ipsum Theacritum.. 

S. has re; P. has ce, instead. 
WV. 85, GL. xapedons, rexevons, Ought, according. a r heorritus 

and Pirdar, to be xapolcas, rexoicas. | 

vv. 69, 102. enfra, bavoica, recie. 

v. 38. Vpapeas, an Aiiic form, and pro ato. 

v. 43. xoies, Jonic, in Herodotus. 

vv. 46, G7. dxradérav, in Sappho only; « 

why in v. 88. is it written supa? 
WV. 46, 82. cracdwv, ravuylotoiras. . . 
why not atv. 66, Zxpqo8or, also, after Seppho and T heccrtwe? 
. We OL. aayeus, after Sappho alone ; : 
yet v. 10. 7éAs0s, the form of Theocritus and Pindar, . - 

v. 74, reipovts, recite, according to all three; 
but v.82, bopufoiow ought to be lopufeiow, if taken from ‘xa’, 
v. &. of Fheocritus. He elsewhere has the forms, quAtevts, x0- 
Qetvrs: xeradéoyrs is in Pindar. ae 

v. 80. woAlray (at any rate, woAsrdix) ought to be wovray., P. . 
has woverdéy and fwaevray; T', has puxyrdy, a word not unkown, 
to the translators of. Gray’s Hlegy into Greek. | | 








Two errors, one in the structure of the stanza, and one in the 
signal misapplication of a tense, shalt here finally be noticed ; es- 
pecially, because Mr. Hall'in both points appears to have bee 
misled by the practice of some very eminent scholars. Deference 
to such names might continue to mislead : and the following re- 
marks will at least enable the young writer to judge for himself 
on a fair view of the objections proposed. 

wy. 27, 8, 8. anal ru Wuypav végos dof dria 
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‘A 8 yuvansy 
Giatara, x.T.A.  - 

The continuation of sense from stanza to stanza, if not too fre- 
quently occurring, admits of no controversy; unless where the 
break is sharp and sudden, in cases which hardly need to be 
- specified here. 

But the close union of the Adonic with the third verse might 
render it questionable, how far even the hiatus is allowable be- 
tween them. Little doubt can arise of ifs bemg harsh and 
awkward to open a new sentence (as in the passage quoted is 
done) with an Adonic verse; of which the first and natural use 
is to close the metre with an agreeable rest. 

On this ground of reason much more stress might be laid. 
But the direct authority of the. original Poets; who wrote in this 
' stanza, may justly be deemed more satisfactory and decistve. 

In the two odes of Sappho, then, consisting of eleven stanzas, 
not one instance of the kind occurs: nor in the ode known by 
the name of Erinna, consisting of five stanzas, is one eae in- 
stance to be seen. 

Thus far for the Greek. Now for the Latin, which must be 
allowed to carry some weight in-the argument, after all deduc- 
tions for the different genius of Latin verse and of Greek with 
the very same metre. 

Horace, remarkable for the limits fixed: ‘by him to the struc- 
ture of the Sapphic, was not likely to disjoin the Adonic verse 
from the stanza to which it so naturally belongs. And in ail 
his odes of that metre, one only, a light and gay composition, 
even seems to yet any pretence for the disjunction -com- 
plained of. 

Carmm. IV. xi. 1....6. 

Est mihi nonum sipecanie’s annum 
Plenus Albani cadus; est in horto, 
Phylli, nectendis apium. coronis ; 

| Est hederz vis [in horto] 
Multa, qua crines religata fulges: . 

- Ridet argento domus: &c. &c. 


Catullus, though very irregular if compared with the models 
of Horace after his time, never offends against this rule. And 
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Statius only too precise in his few select forms of structure 
for the Sapphic and the Alcaic stanza, would hardly seek or 
admit any freedom of ee unknown to his master. The 
fact is accordingly. 

Turn now to the Muse Cantabrigienses; and even a raph 
- glance will discover a good score of these blemishes, for which 
no justification whatever can. be drawn from the-very peculiar 
context of Horace quoted above. 

Of Erinna and of Suppho.it is needless to speak again. And 
the practical inference from.the whole cannot surely be avoided 
any longer. Judicert eruditi, 

ii. Of the Préterperfect middle so called, nothing can ex- 
ceed the absurdity in name or the mysteriousness in definition. 
But whatever be its origin, the most common occasions of its 
use are perspicuous enough; and that use is to signify..... 
the present state, material, animal, intellectual, or moral, of 
what is called the subject of the verb. 

Iliad. B. 185. Kai oH Beiipa clones view, xel omapta AéAuyT as. 
O. LIL. Pids yap of CAwAs payy i, x. 7.A, 

BE. 482. *Adad xal ds Auxlous drpdvw, xad mbpor’ adres. 
” Avie} paxtooartas, 
6.555. Mayra dir’ aideras aorpa, reat te re felve 
_ FOspeny. 

Similar verbs, correctly employed, « occur very often in the 
Muse Cantabrigienses. But instances of the tense misapplied 
are wanted: the two following may serve. 

_ ~p. 16..........  AloAloy px” dvr peav 
| Bewvey Ep pak ; edpopiag Te xapmoy 
mavreXsis wipcaca wémnve AdBpwy 
Oypis eeAAwy. 

: penve Dro ewgverro, raged. 

p. 127. dard gas xpioeioy crapper ” Aoiis 

ee eee yeopyos 
sicogay OarAovra yeynbe xapmoy’ . 
yeynie pro exapn, rejoiced. 

Pon the Greek ode of the present year two passages may 
be quoted exhibiting a similar misapplication. 

wv. 2...5. ei xox’ tpsayacsy axjearol ty 
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Baxpuwr wayal, rapa ulv apedis 
: . = vapor xerelBesw 
GAYe@y, X.T.A. 
That is, é,oyacw pro tpayn, gushed. 
vv. AL....50. prdorss dy tig viv Uxodio’” Bee Tu 
pine te. Sb G veces 6 CAB 
7, WANG, xol05 Oedbev wignve — 
weidiycas celeev, 
core... .m0x “Kye. .ceeee - 


hoias RATETHS 
a 27 . 


 onluyas ropes, Er papers aare® 
- adouay. 


That ia, xégyve pro. sal seEpeeret nimaete 


Other usages of this form of the verl are not unknown, 
though much less comman. 

‘Tliad. X. 118. boca ardins Fe x re hath tn saree. 

A, far more extraordinary case remains behind, in the verb 
éxwxe, which answers to the English, I have seen, that is, here- 
tofore; where nothing of the act itself is present, except ir in i the 
report of memory. 

THiad. 2. 892. Tev piv ty para ‘wOrAd parcy dy} xubavelpy . 

"Odlarpoloww 6m cama, xed cbr ’ ind vavady dAdooas 
"Apyelous xtelverne, Xe, a. | . 
Vid. et B..799. et Z.124. oem... et otwore ... Inwma, 

To pursue the very different verb 3¢2ogx¢ through its pecu- 
liar usages, in Homer, Pindar, and Aschylus, might be an en- 
tertaining, but not at present a very necessary, task. Whoever 
looks closely into the matter, will find the curious notion of 
the ancients involved jn it,, that the eye was not. merely the 
seat, but the source also, of vision and light. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


On Professor Hermann's Review of the New Edition of 
Stephens’ Greck Thesaurus. 


>i — que 


_ Qua magno cum favore doctoram hominum in lucem 
emitti coepta est Editio Thesauri Gr. Lingue ab H. Stephano 
conditi, eius nuper is ad nos perlatus est fasciculus, qui nu- 
mero tertius, re primus, et tantum non ipsum Reena 
operis initium est.” 


The learned Professor is not quite correct in saying “* Fa- 
sciculus, qui numero tertius, re primus,” as if the Lerieon vo- 
cum. peregrinarum in the first and the second Numbers were 
totally unconnected with the Thesaurus of H. Stephens, when 
in point of fact it contains-204 articles, incorporated from his 
Index; and several of them are of considerable length. 

‘“* Et textum quidem non sumus ita morosi, ut totidem ubi- 
que litteris, quot a Stephano, exhibendum fuisse censeamus ; 
sed non intelligimus tamen, cur quantumvis levibus in rehus 
recedendum.a prima editione fuerit. Contulimus eo fine dili- 
genter primas tantum quattuor paginas; in quibus septies 
‘signa parentheseos omissa, jocum, jocatur, ‘pro tocum, rocatur, 
{(quee Latina est scriptura, cujus neglectio interdum errores. 
‘gignit, ut quod p. 271. a. scriptum est, a Jamblicho, quod La- 
tine dici debebat ‘ab. lamblicho,) Juvenalis Kiv. pro, /uvenal. Sat. 
14. Stephanum Byz. pro Stephanum, et alia huiusmodi animad- 
vertimus: que etsi levia sunt, et neminem morantur, tamen, 
‘quim caussa mutandi hulla esstt, non fuisse mutanda éxi- 
stimamus.” 

First, the Editors would remark that the parenthetical signs 
() employed by H. Stephens, are uniformly omitted by them, 
‘except in some cases, which very rarely occur, where their 
presence is decmed necessary for the sake of perspictity } nor 
indeed do they think that the learned Professor would have 
objected to this uniform omission of these signs, if he had per- 
ceived thatthe real motive of the Editors for omitting them 
was a desire to prevent that confusion between the signs of 
H. Stephens and their own, which must, had they acted other- 
wise, have frequently embarrassed the reader, and precluded 
the possibility of distinguishing the new from the old matter. 
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In the instance given by the Professor, the reader, who is 
aware of the fact that all the parenthetical signs in the new 
. work include the new matter, can have no difficulty whatever 
in ascertaining what part of the article on 4faxisxos belongs to 
Steph., and what part belongs to the Editors. ‘The signs ( ) 
are generally used by the Editors in the verifications of Steph.’s 
references, asin the instance under the word aBaxicxos, Mo- 
schio ap. Athen. 5. (p. 207.c.) They were adopted for this pur- 
pose in preference to the [ ], because the latter were supposed 
to be more offensive to the eye, and would, had they occurred 
.80 frequently in the course of the page, as they must have 
done, if H. Steph. had been left in the possession of his ( ), 
have disfigured the book; Moschio ap. Athen. 5. [p. 207..c.] 
The learned Professor sees no reason for changing Stepha- 
eum into Stepkhanum Byz. Unless the Editors had a good reason 
for making the change, there was a good reason why they 
.Should abstain from it, because it would fill up more room. 
The fact is that the Editors made this alteration to prevent 
the possibility of the Geographer being mistaken for the 
‘Lexicographer. For the Editors have observed many places | 
in the Thesaurus of H. Stephens, where the name Stephanus, 
if left in. the new edition without any adjunct Byz. Ethnico- 
-graphus, etc., would have led the more unlearned part of their 
readers to attribute to H. Stephens, whose name is so fre- 
quently introduced as a critic and an editor of classical works, 
that matter, which he had taken from his namesake of Byzan- 
tium. 
_. The Reviewer himself admits that these alterations of the 
original work are of a trivial nature; and the public may rest 
assured that no alteration whatever of any importance has 
been made by the Editors, and that even in trifling matters no 
alteration has been made from their caprice, without a due 
consideration of the advantages resulting from it. When the 
Editors professed their intention to re-publish the original 
work of H. Stephens without alteration, they of course. meant 
that no alteration of any consequence would be introduced by 
them without giving notice to the reader, but that in minor 
points, such as the orthography of words, they reserved to 
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themselves a licence, which, on a strict scrutiny, they will not 
be found to have abused. For the sake of uniformity it was 
deemed right either to alter Stephens’ orthography to their 
model, or clse to adapt their's to his. They adopted the 
former alternative; and the question now is, admitting that 
they erred in-thus altering Stephens’ orthography, whether the 
Reviewer himself, retaining it, would not, on the same prin- 
ciple of uniformity, have shaped his own to the standard of 
H. Stephens 17 

_'The Editors acknowledge their error, obligingly pointed out 
by the learned Professor, in writing a Jamblicho for ab Iam- 
blicho. But they must at the same time be allowed to observe 
that this mistake is not peculiar to themselves. Sce Schleu- 
sner’s Lex. in N.T. vv. ’Execaywy) et Mgoayw. The title of a 
valuable work by Jo. T. Krebs is ‘‘ Decreta Romanoram pro 
Ludzis facta e Iosepho collecta.”. Even Stephens himself has 
fallen into the same error: sco the word Xuvaxrje, where Ste- 
phens says, “‘ Peculiariter sic vocatur Subligaculi s. Femora- 
lium quoddam genus, quod ita describitur a Iosepho.” The 
Reviewer will in all probability not condemn the Editors for 
not having retained this mistake, though the correction of it 
is certainly a deviation from that original, which uey ‘Bro- 
fessed to follow implicitly. 

With respect to their substitation of J olian for Tolian, Jam- 
blichus for Iamblichus, Josephus for Iosepbus ete., the Edi- 
tors may be wrong in their orthography; but they have the 
sanction of names, which the Reviewer is accustomed to re- 
spect. "See Ruhnken in Timei Lex. 6-7. et alibi, et T. Hem- 
sterh. in J. Poll. passim, et ad Lucian. 223., besides the uni- 
versal practice in this country. 

‘* Nisi quis novum plane Lexicon condere vellet, seroantue 
erat illud, quod Stephanus exstruxit, edificium, sed mutatis 
lis, qua ad usum incommoda sunt. Nam quum preecipua 
virtus sit Lexicorum, ut quam facillime quidque inveniri pos- 
sit, el rei non ubique ab Hl. Steph. satisfactum videmus. 
Quod si huic commoditati prospectum ab Editoribus esset, et 
gratiam iniissent magnam ab omnibus, qui usuri sunt hoc li- 


bro, et fecissent, ut opinamur, quod ipse | facturus fuisset 
Steph., si iterum “edidisset illum Thesaurum.” 


The Editors quite agree with the learned Professor in 
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thinking that such alterations ought to have been made; but, 
having pledged themselves, as they had done, to republish the 
work of Stephens without disturbing his arrangement of the 
words, which was madc dependent on his notions of their ety- 
mology, and young as they were in the confidence of the 
public, they could not venture to introduce such changes, how- 
ever necessary they might appear. 

‘‘ Malta, quz quis in ipso Thesauro querenda coniiciat, 
Indici, ac sepe ol) eandem illam rationem, quod negiecta fue- 
rant, inserta sunt. Sic statim ab initio, quum v. adfm in The- 
sauro positum sit, quis non ibidem etiam é4¢dcex@7 commemoran- 
dum fuisse censeat? At hoc in Indicem coniectum est, nec 
placuit Editoribus Novi Thesauri eam rationem deserere, licet 
iidem aliquot alia verba cx Indice in ipsum Thesaurum rece- 
perint.” 

But the verb dafw, Exhalv, at the beginning of the Thes., 
has nothing in common with 4dcx@, Noceo, which Steph. has 
explained in his Index; and therefore the Editors in not con- 
joining the two verbs, have judged better than the Reviewer 
would have done in uniting them, as if they had sprung from 
the same root. 

‘ Tertium denique, ane ineommodum est iis, qui Stephani 
Thesaurum consulunt, h. e. quod queedam verba ut, ubi qua- 
renda sint, discas, Indicis inspcectioke opus est. Sic pyocw, 
pyyvps, et quee hinc derivantur, allata sunt in v. 'Apicoa : £2, 
pia, in Eiga : p06, ply, Boords, ap Bgorla, aBpordtc, in ‘Pio. Hc 
et similia iis locis poni nos quidem vellemus, qui supersedere 
qurentes molesto illo Indicis usu sinerent. Sed hac, coepto 
iam opere, frustra optamus.” 

The Editors speak from their own experience, when they af- 
firm that it is impossible for scholars in general to use the 
work of H. Stephens without perpetual recurrence to the In- 
dex. Ifthe learned Reviewer can employ it, except in very 
few instances, without the drudgery of turning over the pages 
of the Index, he bas certainly formed a better acquaintance 
with H, Stephens’ arrangement of the words under the roots, 
than any, to which the Editors pretend. Even if the Editors 
were, as the Reviewer suggests, to put fjoow, and frp 
not under ‘Agascw, but under P, ¢% and five not under 
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Eion, but under P, and so on throughout, they by no means 
think that the use of the Index would be superfinous. On 
the contrary, every consulter of the new work would, as in the 
old work, find looking into the Index the shortest and readiest 
_way to arrive at the information, which he might require, in- 
stead of turning over so many leaves of the text, and after all 
perhaps being obliged to recur to the Index. 


** Nunc illud commemorare satis sit, interdum neglectum 
_esse ordinem litterarum.” 


The alphabetical order has uniformly been observed by the 

Editors, except in a very few instances, where the matter was 
gent to the press before the Editors discovered that some of the 
words had been accidentally thrown out of their proper place. 
And surely the learned Reviewer would rather see ’Axeigdyabos 
and its derivatives, inserted out of their proper places, after 
_“Agihayabos, than altogether omitted. The General Index will 
however remove the objection. ; 

‘‘ Hoc unum adiiciemus, ubi integre paginz, ac magis 
etiam, ubi plures paginse in unius vocabuli explicationem in- 
sumpte sunt, valde incommodum esse evolventibus librum, 
. quod in summo margine prime tantum vocabuli litterze posites 

sunt. Ita quum de nomine dyadyua a p. 181. usque ad p. 320. 
et ultra explicetur, singulis paginis adscriptz sunt litteree 4r4, 

non minus quam iis paginis, quibus alia ab his litteris incipi- 
entia verba continentur. Multo melius fuisset, ut nos quidem 
arbitramur, si integra v. “AP'AAMA in his paginis legeretur, quo 
statim, qui aliquid quzerere vellent, quo in loco Thesauri ver- 
sarentur, animadverterent.” 


The Editors would not scruple to follow this advice, though 

. it is a deviation from the plan of the .original work, if they 
__ could be satisfied of its practicability. But they find on consi- 
deration that the change would be attended with many incon- 
 yeniences to themselves, and very little advantage to the reader. 
_ The letters AIA might include two or three words discussed in 
. the same column, but the word "AI'AAMA would apply to only 
_one of the words, discussed in the column, and there would 
not be'sufficient room at the top of the page to introduce any 
. other word in capitals except the first. The reason of the 
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sProfessor’s ‘suggestion is founded on the supposition that it 
“would save the necessity of looking into the Index; but the 
- Editors have already observed that the reader will always find 
.it to be the shortest and readiest way of arriving at the re- 
. quired information to look into the Index, instead: of endea- 
wouring to obtain it by turning over the leaves of the text. 
The Professor has not explained himself sufficiently by 
‘saying whether he meant that the capitals should be used at 
the top of the page for every word discussed throughout the 
Thesaurus, or only for the radical word, or only in case of one 
‘word, such as ayaAza, occupying several pages. If he meant 
-the last, to follow his advice the Editors must have sacrificéd 
-wniformity. If he meant the first, the Editors could not for the 
reason already assigned have acted on the advice. If he meant 
the second, the advice indeed would have been practicable 
“enough, and might be attended with some advantages to the rea- 
der, but they cannot conceive how its adoption would have super- 
‘seded the necessity of consulting the Index. “Aya, for instance, 
including the derivatives and compounds, occupies thirty-three 
columns of the old work, and with all the advantage of Ar at 
the top of the page, the Editors doubt whether the reader would 
not as easily and in as short a time find the position of any of its 
-compounds or derivatives by looking into the Index,’ as he 
would by turning over the leaves of the text. 
Much has been said by the learned Reviewer about the dis- 
tribution of matter into wrong places; but the Editors would 
_ask why a lexicographer should be precluded that right, which 
bas been exercised, is exercised, and will be exercised by all 
_ Critics, of making observations en passant, which have often 
little and sometimes no apparent connexion with the topics in 
discussion? The Editors are criticised with the same severity 
by the Reviewer, as if they had expressly undertaken, what 
. they did not undertake, to give a perfect Lexicon; as if they pos- 
sessed, what they do not possess, unlimited resources in books and 
money ; as if they could command, what they cannot command, 
_ all the time requisite for the undertaking ; and as if they had se- 
cured, what they have not secured, subscribers disposed, one 
and ali, to wait with silent patience the slow progress of the 
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work. “The General Index will refer the scholar to all the anat- 
ter, which has been thrown out of its place, and the scholar ‘se 
referred, having easily obtained the information required, will 
scarcely stop to consider why it was put in this or that place, 
but will be, or ought to be, thankful that it was put anywhere. 
It has been the great object of the Editors, so far as it is prac- 
ticable without disturbing the arrangement of H. Stephens, to 
bring into one and the same article all the various synonynies, 
-because by their juxta-position they mutually reflect light on 
each other. But this plan, excellent in itself, is accompanied 
with the disadvantage of extending the discussion of some ag- 
ticles to a length, which astonishes the reader, who does not 
consider that a great part of them properly belongs to ether 
letters of the alphabet, and that the real length of each article is 
to be estimated without taking into the account the space oc- 
cupied by the discussion of synonymous terms. Stephens 
himself sometimes explains one word under another. The 
Reviewer, as a lover of order, would expect Stephens to 
put fagav%otc§as under ‘Pégavos, but he has put it under 
Tikaw. Schneider, in his valuable Lexicon, under the word 
Suvaxtixds, wishing to defend the reading cuvexrixd in a passage 
of Lucian, found himself under the necessity of introducing 
matter, which belongs to Kegoto1s and Kgovrrixds, because Lu- 
cian couples cuvextixey with xgovcrime. If criticism be at all 
admitted into a Dictionary, the introduction of extraneous 
matter under particular words must also be allowed. In p. 563., 
the Editors have occasion to quote the gloss of Hesychins, 
TpéBodos" xpdpouaos, mpo.aros, mpovonris,-and with a view to illus- 
trate the meaning of peBoacs, they discuss by anticipation the 
word xpouovd0s, which the Interpreters have misunderstood, and 
.then to support their explanation of zpéyovAos, they enter, also 
by anticipation, into the discussion of zpouayxos, which has been 
equally misunderstood by the interpreters. Now the Reviewer 
condemns all this as contrary to the right order of things; but 
the future expounders of Hesychius will be obliged to the 
Editors for having brought into one place and under one view 
the whole gloss, instead of discussing it in different parts of the 
Thesaurus, 


“<P. 55. scripserat Stephanus, ‘‘APpuve, ut xarrdvw a xaddg.’ 
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Bs profecto hoe satis crat, neque apparet, cur dearsvn, tradpive 
etc., &t quidem etiam sivpceito ad airiola horom kc 
fectivo, unde ea formata sunt, Editores adieverint. Non plus 
enim centena, quam unum excmplum, probant; et, si quam 
‘plurimis opus fuisset, cur ayabive et xaxdveo omissa sunt?” 
' The Editors would most probably have added éyabtva and 
xaxdve, if they had occurred to them at the moment of writing. 
While they admit the general truth of the remark, “ Non 
plus centena, quam unum exemplum, probant,” they must be 
permitted to observe that, in reasoning about the formation of 
Janguages, the construction of phrases, or the etymologies of 
‘words, one example is not so convincing to the mind, as a mul- 
_ ftitude. It is not sufficient for the advocate of a new opinion 
‘on these matters to show by a solitary instance that it may be 
‘defended; for that instance may be taken from a writer of no 
authority; from a writer, who had coined a word or phrase for 
his own use; from a passage, which has suffered by the mutila- 
ting hand of time, or the ignorance or the carelessness of tran- 
scribers. He should, if it be possible, satisfy all scruples by a 
wariety of examples, and prove that the principle, for which he 
contends, is a pervading principle in the formation of the lan- 


e. 
are Leve est aliud, sed in quo certe.operse compendium fieri po- 
terat. Immensam enim et in textu ct in notis reperimus copiam 
stellularum vocibus a Stephano omissis appositarum. Que stel- 
lulz in Indice utiles nobis videntur, quo statim appareat, quam 
ingenti numero verborum aucta sit hac Editio : in textu no- 
tisque nihil intererat lectorum, utruam iam a Stephano heec vo- 
cabula, an nunc demum recepta essent.” 

' These stars are not prefixed to words omitted by Stephens 
for the use of the reader, but for the use of the Editors them- 
selves, who collect the starred words into an Index, and as they 
come to the proper places for their discussion, refer the reader 
to the pages, mentioned in that Index, for the examples. By 
this means every Greck quotation is made available to the pur- 
poses of the work as often as it contains starred words, and thus 
there is the greatest possible economy of room. Some new 
words thus starred will have occurred so often in the course of 
the work, before the Editors are arrived at the Ictters of ‘the 
alphabet, uuder which they will be explained, that no additional 
examples will then be wanted. . Bor instance, the word spicw- 
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xafws is starred in p. 57. a. 320. c., and in other places; and 
when the Editors come to explain the word in its proper plate, 
the reader will be referred to p. 57. a. 320. c. etc. for the ex~ 
amples. 

“‘ Przeterea vero etiam alia queedam, que minoris momenti 
sunt, aliquid compendii quum libro ipsi, tum oper Editorum 
afferre poterant. Cuius est, quee toties citatur, Xviaywy) Al- 
Eccov venolpov ex Siaddpay copay re xal ‘Pyrdépav woaaAay, in Bekkeri 
Anecd. edita: que quum brevissime Zuvaeywy) Aikewy vocari 

set, cur tum szepe longus iste et molestus titulus ponitur? 
ed videmus Editores ipsos tandem perteesos huius tituli etiam 
brevius scripsisse Juveyary) Atkewy xenolpcv, ut p. 197. c. 208. c.” 

The Editors now still more briefly express the title thus, %v- 
yey. Ase. yonc. Inexperienced as the Editors were in these matters. 
at the commencement of their undertaking, they could not till. 
after some practice become expert -abridgers of titles. Now 
they venture to assert that they have carried the principle of 
abridgment to the utmost possible extent, without the sacrifice of 
perspicuity, and that in this qualification at least they are un- 
rivalled. | 

‘“* Apertum est in tam infinita rerum copia ac varietate mirum, 
immo ultra humanam facultatem fore, ni in Indice illo, quo hic. 
Thesaurus opus habebit, et verba multa, et locos, ubi de iis 
verhis agatur, adnotare Editores negligant. Exempla vel huius 
fasciculi Index prebet. Sic in v.’Hyaéeos non commemoratur 
p. 259. n. 1. bonam illa observationem contmens, que omissa 
erat in illis duobus locis, qui adscripti in Indice sunt,” 

The Editors are aware of the imperfections of that Index, 
and no pains will be spared by them to make the General Index 
as perfect as possible, and more perfect than any Index, with 
which they are acquainted. It will be so contrived, as com- 
pletely to obviate the objections of the learned Reviewer aboat 
the difficulty of finding, amidst extraneous matter, what may be 
wanted. 

Besides the General Index of Greek words, the Editors in- 
tend, conformably to the suggestions of the Reviewer himself, to 
give a Latin Index, and an Index of writers explained or cor- 
rected, and the whole will be executed in a way best calculated 
for the convenience of the reader and the interests of literature. 
On the proper structure of these Indices, the Editors feel, will 
depend the utility of the work and the glory of its completion. 
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They will not in the day of trial shrink from the task, however 
arduous and Herculean, which they have imposed upon them- 
welves. Possunt, quia posse videntur. 

“* Neminem fore putamus hominum has litteras tractantium, 
ot non Valckenarii scripta, in iisque przeclara illa Theocriti 

. Idyllia, possideat. hoc igitur libro cur, quum in The- 
sauri p. 10. de « intensivo diceretur, pleraque, que ibi dispu- 
tata erant, repetita sunt?” 

The Editors would ask whether it necessarily follows that a 
book, however easy to be procured in the present day, will be 
équally procurable in future ages? The avidity, with which it 
is now bought up, renders the supposition not improbable that 
it will in time become a very’ scarce book. The Editors have 
not compiled their work for the present generation only, but 
for posterity also. Kripa re ic cel pcAdroy } ayauope bc 13 mepa- 
Xena axodew Evyxeras. Besides, it is the constant endeavour 
of the Editors to save to the student the necessity of purchasing, 
and the trouble of consulting, books for matters, which are 
Closely connected with Greek lexicography. 

* Quartum, quod eegre quum in Stephani, tum in ceteris 
Lexicis desideratur, ut indicarentar mensuree syllabarum, que 
quum Omnino non sint negligendz, tum, quoniam pro dialectis 
scribendique generibus mirifice variant, singularem requirebant 
in adnotando diligentiam.— Et illud quidem, quod postremum 
nominavimus, mensuram syllabarum, neglexisse Editores vi- 
dentur.” 

The Editors need only observe, that it is their present inten- 
tion to mark the quantity of the syllables in the General Index. 

 Neque illi in nominibus propriis qua ratione usi sint, di- 
xerunt, quorum perpauca commemoravit Stephanus. At, ut nos 
quidem arbitramur, hec minime omnium negligenda sunt, non 
solum propter formas, quas vel ipsa, vel etiam que ab iis deéri- 
yantur, valde memorabiles habent, sed etiam quia magna pars 
horum nominum longe antiquissima sunt veteris Greecorum lin- 
guze monumenta.” | 

The Editors are aware of the importance of this branch of 
Greek lexicography, and they have not altogether neglected it. 
But, wishing to confine their efforts to what they thought practi- 
cable, they have reserved these matters also for the supplement. 


(To be Continued.) 
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InN presenting to our readers the following copy of Latin 
Hexameters which gained the prize at Oxford in the year 
1784, we exhibit no small proof of classical talent in the pre- 
sent Lord Chief Justice of England. 

The subject proposed was singular, that of the newly in- 
vented Air balloon, And we cannot here resist the temptation 
to insert a curious anecdote, which links the name of the late 
Dr. Paley with that of his illustrious friend, the late Lord 
Chief Justice. 

“« Dr. Paley passed a few days with the Bishop of Durham, 
‘“‘ at his palace in that city, during the Assizes in 1802; when 
“‘ Lord Ellenborough, whose abilities as an Advocate had 
‘* been so long pre-eminent on the Northern Circuit, appeared 
“* there as Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. In 
‘* congratulating the newly appointed* Judge on his late rapid 
‘‘ advancement, Dr. Paley ig reported to have said, Your Lord- 
“ ship has risen higher and soener than any man of whom I have 
“* lately heard, except M. Garnertn; alluding to the celebrated 
‘* French aeronaut, who was at that time eat the inha- 
“ bitants of London,” * | 





GLOBUS AEROSTATICUS. 


Poiaee quo.terras premat aer, igneus ardor. 
Quam levis, et quali raptim nova machina nisu 
Emicet in coelum, et puro circum. eethere ludat, 
Pandere jam aggrediar; juvat altas luminis oras 
Suspicere, et magni rationem exquirere mundi. 
Quippe etenim, ut facili cura, certoque labore: 
Heec lustrare queas, miro en! spectacula ritu 
Circum ultro tibi mille adsunt, rerumque recludens ' 
Dat natura modum, et primordia. notitiai.: 
Namque ubi sulphureis concocta bitumina venis, ~ 
Ausa, ultro media penetrare J in viscera terre, ae 


* Memoitg of Px, Paley, $4 Bdit.p. 210... 
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Gens hominum effodit, fundo illic semper ab inro 
Exsudare leves estus, summisque ‘sub antris 
Se furtim glomerare ferunt, quin spe repenti 
Cum sonitu ,accensos, et diree turbine flamme, 
Rumpere vi montem, superasque effervere in auras, 
At vero angustis si terrse inclusa cavernis 
Ignea vis longum subter duraverit sevum, 
Quas ibi mox clades eheu! quantasque videbis 
Faucibus eruptis volvi super eethera flammas! 
Cone repetam Ausoniis quoties tibi nuper in oris 
Concusse cecidere urbes? quot corpora letho 
sa etiam horrendis subter distracta ruinis 
erra dedit? dum jam luctantem funditus estum, 
Collectosque vomens ad coelum efflaverat ignes. 
Usque adeo est queedam subtilis czeca animai 
Materies, alti quz vulgo ad sidera coeli 
Vi ropria volat, et terras contemnit inertes. 
go etiam hos astus si quis finxisse per artem 
Noverit, et levibus poterit concludere textis, 
Continuo e terris volucrem miro impete cernas 
Ire globum, aériisque ultro se credere ventis, 
Et jam jamque magis liquidas conscendere nubes 
Altius, atque atro penitus se cendere ceelo. 
Verum ubi jam longo in spatie eluctatus abivit 
Aurai levis zstus, et igneus exiit ardor, 
Tum demum setheriis idem se rursus ab oris 
Demittet sensim, et mortalia regna reviset. 

Quare age, et hxc animo tecum evolvisse sagaci 
Cura sit, et ceecas meditando exquirere causas. 
Nec sine consilio fieri hzec, sine mente rearis, 
Aut rebus non jura dari, verum omnia volvi 

una, et certo sub foedere labier orbem. 
rincipio hanc omnem cecelj spirabilis auram, 
Terraique oras, et lati marmora ponti, 
Vis eadem regit, ac uno omnia corpora ritu 

. In medium, magna connixa cupidine tendunt, 
Pondere. quidque suo; firmis ita nexibus orbis 
Scilicet, et tuto circum se turbine versat. 

: Proinde, magis gravibus, densisque ut corpora — 
Seminibus constant, ita per leviora necesse est —=s— 
Subsidisse magis; queis ergo rarior intus oh 
Textura, et levibus constant quecunque elementia; - 

. Hag.centae medio, sursum eluctata videntar. ©. 
Volvere. se supra, et magno circum eothere labj : | 
Quinctiam hic, tonuls quanquam ot difiuellis, abt, - 
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Molliz qui rebus dat vite pabula, et omnem 
Herbarumque fovet prolem,‘gentemque animantaim, 
Ipse etiam, immani descendens pondere, terris 
Incumbit, gravibusque urget complexibus orbem. 
At vero insolitos si qua sibi parte calores 
Hauserit, hac ultro se latius ipse relaxans 
Rarescensque aér, leviori ita corpore, longe 
Emicat e terra, et coelo spatiatur in alto. 
Hinc adeo expressos nimio sub sole vapores 
Arida se per prata ferunt attollere, et alte 
Coeruleam nitidis- variare coloribus sethram ; 
Szjpe itaque et subitis incendi ardoribus auras 
Per noctem, et longos in nubila spargier ignes. 
Nonne vides etiam taciti per devia ruris, 
Agricole ut parvo glomeratus de lare fumus 
Avolet, et tenuem rotet alte in sidera nubem ? 
Quare etiam, atque etiam, commixto semper ab igni 
Mutaturque aér, alienaque foedera discit, 
Et varium exercet, conversa lege, tenorem. 
Scilicet has rerum species, hec foedera, secum 
Contemplata diu, et vigilanti mente secuta, 
Hinc etiam ipsa novum simili sub imagine coeptum 
Gens humana movet, curruque évecta per auras 
Torquet iter, coelumque audet peragrare profundum. 
Ergo etiam hanc ipsam versu me attingere partem 
Ne pigeat; tenues nec dedignere monendo 
Tu didicisse artes; quippe ultro carbasa Perse 
Dant levia, et viridi glomerata sub arbore bombyx 
Vellera suspendit; tu lento tenuia fuco 2 
Texta line, exiguoque liquescens adsit ab igni 
Et cera, et spissum Panchaio e cortice gluten. 
Maximus hic labor est, heec alti gloria coépti. 
Ni facias, laxi per aperta foramina veli 
Heu! tibi mox rare nimium penetrabilis aures 
Vis vit, frastraque artem tentabis inanem. ; 
Quod superest, seu jam piceas secta abiete tecdas, 
Et stipulam crepitantem, et olentis vellera lans, — ° 
Supponi, rapidumque velis advertier ignem, = 
Seu magis ardenti suocensas subter olivo — 
Lamp admota placeat suspendere flamma, 
Quicquid erit, parifer raros bibet ipsa calores, - 
Ingentemque tumens se machina fiectet in orbem. °° 
Quid: dicam, et quales novit tibi ohymicus artes T |; 
pig modo.effusum revoluto o sdiplture acetith, =~ 
clady bis-tattionts, lerebqde 0 flafifine tore ~~ 
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Tile docet miscere, atrumque exsolvere in ignem ? 

Nempe ea cum proprio jam collabefacta calore 

In sua se expediunt iterum primordia, et arctos. 

Dissolvunt nexus, et vincla tenacia laxant: 

Ignea tum subito rapide tibi vis animai 

Exagitata foras, validis exestuut ultro 

Vorticibus, clausaque arcte fornace remugit ; 

Hanc‘ipse appositis effunde canalibus, ipse 

Pendentem immissis distende vaporibus orbem. 
Quin age, nec pigro Britonum depressa veterno 

Corda diu jaceant, dum late ingentibus ausis 

Gallia se in meritos attollit sola triumphos. 

Illa quidem positis ultro pacatior armis, 

Hanc ipsam in laudem, et potioris munera palmez 

Advocat, illa etiam faustos jam experta labores 

Omina magna dedit, certaeque exempla viai. 

Attonitam quoties tremefacto pectore gentem 

Vidit arundinea przJabens Sequana ripa 

Stare, laborantes volventem in corde tumultus, 

Audax dum ante oculos magni moliminis auctor 

Avolat in coelum, et spissa sese occulit umbra; 

Aut late aérium faustis aquilonibus sequor 

Tranat ovans, validasque manu moderatur habenas. 

Tum primum superi patefacta in regna profundi 

Mortales ocwi, mediz e regionibus zthre, 

Convertere aciem, densis dum obducta tenebris 

Sub pedibus terra atque hominum spatia ampla recedunt. 

_ Nam neque per totum cessabant nubila coelum 

Densari, et vastos umbrarum attollere tractus, 

Nec.cuncti se circum ultro variare colores, 

Cuncta figurarum late convolvier ora; 

Presertim extremo cum jam pendebat Olympo | 

Sol, transversa rubens; aut primum candida Phoebe 

Monstraratque ortum, et ccelo se pura ferebat. 

Atqui illic vacuas nec jam vox, nec sonus, aures 

Attingit, sed inane severa silentia regnant 

Undique per spatium, et vario trepidantia motu 

Corda quatit pavor, atque immixto horrore voluptas. 
Hec adeo, hec preclara nove primordia famee. 

Gallia, tu posuisti; hoc jam mortalibus unum 

Defuit, excussis dudum patefacta tenebris 

Alta animi ratio, et vitai norma severe 

Eluxere; patent terreeque, atque zequora ponti, 

Astrorumque viz, atque alti lex intima mundi. 
Jamque adec et liquide: qua sit tam mobilis ayres 
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Natura, et superi passim per inania cceli 

Qua ratione gerant se res, et foedera nectant, 

Explorare datur; quo pacto rarior usque 

Surgat, et in vacuum sensim se dissipet aér ; 

Frigora que, qui ignes lateant; quanto impete venti 
' Huc superis, illuc infernis, partibus instent, 

Convulsumque agitent transverso flamine coelum. 

Ergo etiam humanam, concepto hinc robore, mentem 

Insolito tandem nisu, et majoribus ausis, 

Tollere se cernes, penitusque ingentia lati 

Aeris in spatia, et magni supera alta profundi 

Moliri imperium ac multa dominarier arte. 


C. ABBOTT, 
1784, C. C. Coun. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 


STEPHENS’s Greek Tuesaurus. No. VI. of the New and 
Improved Edition, is just published. Original Subscribers may 
procure their Copies at 1/. 1s. A few Copies, belonging to de- 
ceased Subscribers, may be had, at 1/. 3s. small, and @l. 10s. 
large. On the publication of No. VII. the price will be raised to 
1/. 5s. small, and 2/. 12s. 6d. large, and hereafter still more to 
future Subscribers. 

.For Prospectuses apply to Mr. Valpy, Tooke’s Court, Chan 
cery Lane, London. se a Review of this Work, by Professor 
HERMANN, see No. XXXV. of the CLAssicAL JOURNAL 
No Copies are printed beyond the original Subscription, The 
work to be completed in about 25 Parts, Total Subscription, 
1086 large and small. 


Gradus .ad° Parnassum; a New Edition, without the Verses 
and Phrases, and with Improvements. Royal duod. 7s. bd. : 


Sermons preached in the Parish Church of High Wycombe, 
Bucks. By the Rev. Charles ais Curate of aed uate 
3d Edit. Pr. 108. ae ‘bds. 45 ) 
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Mr. Blomfield’s Agumemno is just published in Oct. Pr. 10s. 


Mr. Elmsley has also published his Edition of the Medea, in 
Oct. Pr. 8s. bds. 


Histoire et Mémoires de la Classe d’ Histoire et de Littérature 
ancienne (aujourd’ hui Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres) 
Tomes 3 et 4. Paris, 1818, 4to. Contents of the third volume : Levé- 
que, Examen dela Pharmaceutrie de Théocrite; Mongez, sur les Po- 
teries antiques de couleur rouge, sur les cercueils de pierre que l’on 
trouve en France, sur ’ étain des Romains, sur les mots Argilla, 
Creta, et marga, sur le citrus et le Thyion des Anciens, sur les 
Instruments d’ agriculture des Anciens, sur les meules de moulin; 
Visconti, explication d’ un vase peint, trouvé en Sicile, et d’une in- 
_ scription Grecque découverte prés d’ Athénes; Dalberg, Réflexions 
sur le caractére de Charlemagne ; Brial, Recherches sur la cinqui- 
éme lettre d’ Ives de Chartres, sur les colonnes ou croix que l’or 
voyoit sur le chemin de Paris 4 S. Denys, sur le surnom de Capet, 
donné au chef de la troisiéme race des rois de France ; S. de Sacy, 
rapport sur les recherches faites dans les Archives de Génes, sur le 
culte que Jes Druzes rendent a la figure d’un veau ; Clavier, sur la 
famille des Callias; Quatremére de Quincy, sur la maniére dont 
les temples anciens étoient éclairés ; Pastoret, sur le commerce et 
Je luxe des Romains.——Contents of the fourth vol.: S. de Sacy, 
Mémoire sur fa dynastie des Assassins; Clavier, sur Appollodore 
tyran de Cassandrée; Quatremére de Quincy, sur le bouclier d’ 
Achille, sur la statue appelée de gladiateur, sur le char funéraire 
qui transporta de Babylone en Egypte le corps d’Alexandre, sur le 
bucher d’ Héphestion ; Larcher, sur les observations astronomiques 
envoyées a Aristote par Callisthéne ; Mongez, sur les habillements 
des Anciens; Brial, sur ’&poque de I’ association de Louis-le-Gros 
au trdne ; etc. etc. etc. 


LvrAr0oyh amorwacwcrov dvexdérov ‘“EAAnvinay perd oyescoecy, 
exovdy °A. Movorokudou xa) 4. Zywa Bulavrlov. ’Ev Beveria. Te- 
sgadiovs. This sixth and last number contains Nicephorus Gre- 
goras’ VI Epistles. 


. Le Traité de Plutarque sur \ Education des enfans; traduit 
par M. Soullié. Strasbourg. 1818. pp. 101. 


_ Legons Latines de Littérature et de morale; ou Recueil, en 
prose et en vers, des plus beaux morceaux des auteurs les plus es- 
timés, qui ont écrit en cette langue depuis la renaissance des lettres :, 
par M. Noel et M. de la Place. Paris, 2 vol. Svo.—T. 1. pp. xii, 
488 ; t.2. pp. 507. 


L'Odyssée, suivie de la Batrachomyomachie, des Hymnes, de di- 


( 
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vers petits poemes et fragments attribués 4 Homére. Traduction 
nouvelle par M. Dugas-Montbel. 2 Vol. 8vo. Paris, 1818. 


Dissertation sur le passage des riviéres et des montagnes; et par- 
ticuliérement sur le passage du Rhone et des Alpes par Annibal. 
(Par M. le Comte Fortia d’ Urban,) Paris in 8vo. pagg. 23. 


Prof. Boissonade is now printing an edition of X XVII inedited 
Letters of Crates, Socrates, Aristophanes, and Menippus, which 
will appear in the XIth. vol. of the Notices et Extraits des Ma- 
suscrits dela Bibliotheque du Roi. 


Classical works on sale at the Michaelmas Fairs 1818, Francfort 
and Leipsic. 


Zischyli Septem contra Thebas. Grace. Cum scholiis et 
notis edidit Conradus Schwenk. 8 maj. Trajecti ad Rhenum. (Lip- 


‘giz, libraria Weidmannia in comm.) 


Annales Academie Lugduno-Batave a. d. VIII Februari. A. 
1816. ad d. VILL Febr. 1817. Rectore magnifico Jo. van Voorst, 
Scripto consignavit Gerardus Sandifort. 4 maj. Lugd. Bat. (Lipsiz, 
hbr. Weidmannia in c.) 


‘Idem liber, charta meliori. Ibid. Eadem. - 


_Bergmanni, Jan. Theod., Commentatio de litterarum conditione 
apud Romanos inde a bello Punico primo usque ad Vespasianum 
Cesarem, premio ornata. 4 maj. Lugd. Bat. (Lipsie, libraria 


 -Weidmannia.in comm.) 


Bibliotheca classica eee grecor. Tom. I Xus. Sophoclis Tra- 
geedias contin. 8 min, Lipsiez, Weigel. 

- Ejusdem libri Tom. Xus. Aristophanis Comeedias cont. 8 min, 
Ibid. Idem. as 


Bibliotheca classica scriptorum prosaicorum grecorum. Tom. 
IVus, Pausaniz e nova Siebelisi recensione Tom. Iumcont. 8 min, 
Ibid. Idem. ° 


Boon Mesch, Adr. Leon. van der, Commentatio de hymno Za- 
charie Evang. Luce J. 67—79. premio ornata. 4 maj. Lugd. 


¢ 


: Bat. (Lipsiz, hbraria Weidmannia in‘comm.) , 


 ;. Ciceronis, M. T., Opera que supersunt omnia ac deperditorum 


fragmenta. Recognovit, potior. lect. diversitatem adnotavit, indi- 
ces rerum ac verborum copioss. adjecit C. G. Schiitz. Tom. 
XVILlus. Lexicon Ciceronianum, sive indices reruin et verborum 
Pars Illa. 8. Lipsix, Fleischer jun. ; 


Ciceronis, M. ‘T., orationes VII. pro S. Roscio Am., pro lege 
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Manilia, in Catilin. in IV. et pro Murena. In assum scholarum 
edidit et illustravit A. Matthie. 8 maj. Lipsie, F.C. W. Vogel. 


Ejusdem orationes XLV. selects. Editio nova. 8. Hale, librana 
‘Orphanotrophei. : 


Ejusdem que vulgo fertur, oratio pro Aulo Licinio Archis 
poeta. Recensuit, suas observationes adjecit M. C. B. 8 maj. Lip- 
six, libraria Weygandia. 


Clausen, Dr. H. N., apologete ecclesiz christiane ante-The- 
odosiani, Platonis ejusque philosophiz arbitri disquisitio philoso- 
phico-theologica. 8. (Hafniz, libraria Gyldendalia in comm.) 

’. Ernesti, J. A., Clavis Ciceroniana sive mdices rerum et verborum 

philologico-critici in opera Ciceronis ; accedunt graca Ciceronis 
necessar. observat. illustrata. Editio quinta. 8. Hale, librana 
Orphanotrophei. | 


Ernesti, Dr. Jo. H. Mart., Clavis Horatiana brevior. Opus- 
culum novum rei scholastic accommodatius. 8 maj. Hale Sarx., 
‘Hemmerde et Schwetschke. 


Ejusdem Onomasticon Poetarum, inprimis Q. Horati Fl. illus- 
‘tratum s. Interpres rerum ad mythologiam, geographiam, bistoriam 
pertinent. 8 maj. Ibid. idem. 


Fejusdem Parerga Horatiana, quibus continentur: 1. Vita Ho- 
ratii diligentius exposita et historia Romanorum per vitam H. 
Il. H. C. A. Eichstadi censura novissim. observationum in Horat. 
epist. ad Pis. cum Boschi curis secundis in Horat. epist. ad P. de 
arte poetica. III, Prolusiones de ingenio poete Venusini. 8 maj. 


Ibid. lidem. 


Euripidis Tragoedie et fragmenta. Rec. interpr. lat. - correx. 
scholia gr. e codd. mss. partim supplevit partim emendavit A. Mat- 
thie. Tom. Vi. P. Iida. 8 maj. Lipsie, Weigel. 


Graefe, Dr. C. J., Commentationes due. I, Observationes crit. 
in Tryphiodorum. II. Conjecture in Coluthum et Museum. 4 
maj. Petropoli. (Lipsiz, Cnobloch in comm.) 


Gurlitt, Dr. J., Susiana ad Symmachum, quatuor programmatis 
.scholusticis edidit. 4. Hlamburgi, Hoffmann et Campe. (Etiam sub 
titulo: Gurlitt Animadversionum ad auctores veteres particula Vta.) 


Heiberg, Dr. J. L., de poeseos dramatice genere hispanico, 
precipue de Petro Calderone de la Barca principe dramaticorum, 
Commentatio asthetica. 8. (tlafnie, libraria Gyldendalia in comm.) 


Hollmann, G. H., Commentarius philologico-criticus in Carmen 
Debore, Judicum V. 8 maj. (Lipsiz, F. C. W. Vogel in comm.) 
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. se 
Hupfeld, Herm., Animadversiones philologice in Sophoclem. 
-@ maj. (Marbargi, Krieger in comm.) | - 
Laurmann, M.T., Collectanea, sive Note critice et commen- 
tarius in epistolam Judz. Accedunt de fonte doctrine et dictionjs 


Judz genere et colore disputationes II. 8 maf. Groningz. ( Lipsia, 
libraria Weidmannia et Hannovere, fratres Haba in comm.) | 


Livi Titi, Operum omnium Vol. VIlum. . Recensuit ‘et ob- 
- servationibus instruxit Fr. Guil. Doermg. 8. Gotha, Ettinger. - 


Muller, M. C.G., ‘Notitia et recensio codicum Mss. qui in bi- 
_bhiotheca episcopatus Numburgo-Cizensis assérvantur. Part [Xa. 


8 maj. Lipsie, H.C. W. Vogel. 


Museum criticum. Opera F. Passovii et C. E. C. Schneideri. 
Pars Ia. 8. Vratislaviz, Holaeufer. 


Ovidii, P., Nasonis, Metamorphoseon libri XV. Ad optim. 
librorum fidem edidit Franc. Nic. Klein. 8. Wratislavie, Holaeufer. 


Phedri, Augusti liberti, fabularum A¢sopiarum libri V. et no- 


varum fabularum appendix. Edit. emendatior. 8. Hale, libraria 
. Orphanotrophei. | 


Powondra, T. J., Systema theologie pastoralis. III Voll. 8 
maj. Vienne. (Lipsiz, F. C. W. Vogel in comm.) 

Reuss, J. D., Repertorium commentationum a Societatibus lit- 
terariis editarum. Tom. XIIlus. 4. Gottinge, Dieterich. 


Rosenmiiller, Institutiones ad fundamenta lingue Arabice. Ac- 


* cedunt sententiz et narrationes Arabice una cum Glossario-Arabice- 
Latino. 4. Lipsiw, Barth. : 


Royaards, Herm. Jo., de altera Pauli ad Corinthios epistola et 
observanda in illa Apostoli indole et oratione. 8 maj. Trajecti ad 
Rhenum. (Lipsiz, libr. Weidmannia in comm.) 


Schneider’s Lexicon, 3rd Edition enlarged and corrected, 4to. 


\ 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


AcnI.uis Tatii de Clitophontis et Leucippes amonbus hbri 
VIII. Grace. ‘Textum ex Codd. recensuit, notasque ineditas 
Franc. Guyeti, Car. Guil. Gottlingii et suas addidit Fr. Jacobs, 8 
maj. Lipsiz, libr. Dyckia. 


Acta seminarii regii et societatis philologice Lipsiensis. Ad- 
jecta bibliotheca critica, Curavit Christ. Dan. Bekkius. Vol. 


-{1fum. 8 maj. Lipsiz, libraria Weidmannia. Charta script. nec 
non impress. 
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Apollonit Rhodii Argonautica. Libri [V. Greece. Cum: vers, 
Jat., schol. greec., comment. et indicibus edidit C. D. Beck. Tom. 
{Ius. 8 maj. Lipsiz, Schwickert. 


Aristophanis Comeediz auctoritate libri preeclarissimi sec. Xmi 
emendate a Phil. Invernizio. Accedunt crit. animadv., scholia 
‘greeca, indices et virorum doct. adnotationes. Vol. Vium. Com- 
mentarios interpretum Vol. [Vum. Curavit Christ. Dan. Beckius. 
8 maj. Lipsie, libraria Weidmannia. (Etiam sub titulo: Commen- 
tarii in Aristophanis Comeedias. Collegit, digessit, ausit C. D, 
Beckius. Vol 1Vum. 8 maj. Charta belg. opt. nec non scriptoria. 


Aristophanis Comeedie XI ac deperdit. fragmenta cum scholiis 
antiquis. ‘lextum grec. et scholia recens. vers. lat. correxit, in- 
tegrasque super. edit. Kusteriane, Bergleriane, Brunckiane alio- 
rumque viror. doct. notas suis animadvers. auxit, apparatum histor. 
indicesque rer. et verbor. locupletiss. addidit C. G. Schiitz. § maj. 
Lapsiz, Schwickert. 


Bekkeri, Imm., Anecdota greca. Tom. I[Ius. 8 maj. Berolini, 
Reimer. : 


Idem in Platonis dialogos, varias lectiones et scholia. 8 maj. 
Ibidem, [dem. 


Bergeri, Jo. Henr. de GEconomia juris ad usum hodiernum ad- 
commodata. Editio VIII. revisa et post J..A. Bachii et Caroli 
_ Godofr. de Winckleri curas multis locis aucta studio Chr. Gotel. 

Hauboldi. Tom. Ilus. 4 maj. Lipsiz, libraria Weidmannia. __ 


Ciceronis, M. Tulln, Philosophica omnia. Ex scriptis recens 
collatis editisque libris castigatius et explicatius edidit J. A. Goe- 
renz. Vol. [Vum. Tusculanarum disputationum libros V continens. 
8 maj. Lipsiz, libraria Weidmannia. Charta membranacea, scrip- 
torla nec non impress. 


Ejusdem Opera omnia, recognovit et brevi adtonatione instrutit 
J. A. Goerenz. V. Volumina. 8 maj. Ibid. Eadem. 


Kjusdem Opera ad opt. libr. recens. animadvers. crit. instruxit, 
indices et lexicon addidit C.D. Beck. Vol. Vum. 8. Lipsiz, 
Schwickert. 

Ejusdem ad Quintum Fratrem dialogi LIT de Oratore. Recens., 


emend., perpet, adnotatione illustravit et indices adjecit M. O, M. 
Miller. 8 maj. Zullichovie, Darnmann. 


Corpus Geographorum minorum tam Greeorum quam Lati- 
norum cum interpretatione lat., notis Hudsoni, Hoschelii, Tennu- 
‘In, Stephani, Is. Vossii, Palmer, Jac. et Abr. Gronovii, Luc. 
Holstenii aliorumque partim ineditis, Dodwelli et aliorum disser- 
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tatt., apparatu Bredovii critico eodemque aucto, denuo recensue- 
runt, et animadversionibus indicibusque locupletiss. instruxerunt 
Dr. Frid. Traug. Friedemann et Prof. Frid. Aug. Guil. Spohn. 
Accedunt tabulee geograph. wris sculpt; ope expresse. 8 maj. 
Lipsiz, libr. Weidmannia. | 

Deuberi, Franc. Ans., duodeni Pindarici Hymni secundum me- 
tricam normam A. Bockhiiet G. Hermanni 4. Bamberge, Auctor, 


Euripidis trageedia Phoenisse, cum scholiis grecis e recens. 
Valkenaerii edidit, indicemque verbor. copiosiss. adjecit Dr. Chr. 
Gottfr. Schiitz. Edit. sec. et aucta. 8 maj. Elalae, Hendel et filius. 


Fabricii, Jo. Alb., Bibliotheca Latina. Tom. I1Vus. Post Jo. 
Aug. Ernestium curavit C. Dan. Beck. Lipsiz, libraria Weidman- 
nia. Charta script. nec non impress. 


Flori, L., Historia romana, c. notis varior. edid. Dr. G. Seebode. 
8 maj. Lipsiz, Schwickert. 

Ejusdem Hist. Rom. in usum schol. edidit Dr. G. Seebode. 8 
maj. Ibidem, Idem. 


Gesenius, Dr. Guil., Lexicon hebro-latinum, seu Commen- | 
tarius philologico-criticus lingua hebraice et chaldaice Vet. 
Test. Insunt nomina propria hominum, urbium et locorum suis 
locis inserta. Editio altera plen, et copiosior, inprimis uberiore 
linguar. cognatar. collatione adaucta, II. Tomi. 8 maj. Lipsia, 


F.C. W. Vogel. 


Herodoti, Halicarn., Historiarum libri IX. Musdrum nomini- 
bus iuscripti. Vol. Ilum, 8-maj. Lipsiz, Schwickert. 


' Hesychii, Milesii, Opuscula que supersunt. Grace et Latine, 
recognovit, notas Hadr. Junii, Henr, Stephani, Jo, Meursii, F. J. 
Bastit aliorumque et suas adjecit Jo. Conr, Orellius, 8 maj. 


Homeri Carmina, cura C. G. Heyne. Tom. 1 Xus, Indices con- 
tinens, confectos a Frid. Ebert, 8 maj. Lipsiz, libraria Weidman- 
nia, Charta impress, scriptor. nec non belg. opt. 


Ejusdem Ilias cum paraphrasi scholiisque omnibus, Ex recen- 
sione Imm. Bekkeri. 8 maj. Berolini, libraria scholz realis. 


Justini Historie Philippice, e recensione J. G. Grevii c. 
ejusd, et J. F. Gronovii animadversionibus et cum varietate lecti- 
onum etc, post J. Frid. Fischerum denuo curav. Jer. Jac. Ober- 
linus et M. Kreyssigius. Edit. nova emendat. et auct. 8 maj. Lip- 
si, libraria Weidmannia. 3 


Kliiglingii, C. F. H., Additamenta ad Theoph. Christh. Harlesi 
Compendiam brevioris notitiz litterature Romane, in primis 
scriptorum latinorum ordini temporis accommodate. In usum 
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scholarum. 8. Lipsiz, libraria Weidmannia, Charta script. nec 
non impress. 


Kisteri, F. B., Meletemata critica et exegetica in Zacharie 
prophete partem posteriorem Cap. IX—XIV, pro tuenda ejus 
authentia. 8. Gottinge, Vandenhock et Ruprecht. 


_ Lexicon latino-prosodicum, quod vurdine alphabetico ea exami- 
nat vocabula, quorum quantitas in pronuntiando molestiam exhibere 
queat. In usum juventutis stud. edidit Dr. Joh. Chstph, Stcepba- 
sius, 8 maj. Magdeburgi, Heinrichshofen. 


Lexicon Platonicum, sive Indices rerum ac verborum in Platonis 
Opera accuratissimi. Edidit Fridericus Ast. 8 maj. Lipsie, h- 
braria Weidmannia. Charta impress. scriptoria nec non mem- 
branacea. 


Matthie, Aug., Commentarii de analogia lingue grece. IIL 
Tomi. 8 maj. Lipsie, F. C. W. Vogel. 


Nicomachi, Girasini, Arithmetica, hbri IT. curaver. Knapp et 
Buhle. 8 maj. Lipsie, Schwickert. 


Nonni Dionysiaca, recensuit et adnotationes addidit Dr. F. 
Grefe. 4 Voll. 8 maj. Lipsie, F.C. W. Vogel. 


Ejusdem Dionysiaca, greece, cum vers. lat, not. Falckenburgii, 
Cuonzi, Heinsii, Stalieri et alior. viror. doct. atque indicibus. 8. 
Lipsie, Schwickert. 

Opuscula veterum Grecorum sententiosa sive Demophili, De- 
mocratis, Secundi et Sexti sive Xysti Pythagorei Sententiz ‘mo- 
rales. Grace et Latine. Recognovit pluribus sententiis Socraticis 
et Pythagoricis ex Jo. Stobzi florilegio excerptis auxit, aureum 
carmen Prigagorenins Democriti, philosophi, fragmenta, VII 
Greeciz sapientum sententias, Porphyrii admonitionem ad Mar- 
cellam uxorem, Nili, Ascete, sententias, christ. aliaque opuscula 
moralia adjecit, notis Luce Holstenii in tres priores Gnomogra- 
hcs integris aliorumque in eosdem reliquos selectis suas addidit 
o. Conr, Orellius. 8 maj. Lipsiz, libr. Weidmannia,. 


Oratores Attici, Ex recensione Imm, Bekkeri, 8 maj. Bero- 
lini, Reimer. 


Phrynichi Ecloge nominum et verborum Atticorum, Cum 
Nunnesii Hoscheli, Scaligeri suisque notis edidit Prof, Christ. 
Aug. Lobeck. 8 maj. Lipsiz, Jibraria Weidmannia., Charta im- 
press, nec non script. 


Pindari Opera que supersunt. ‘Textum in genuina metra restit. 
et-ex fide libror. mss. doctorumque conject. recens,, annot. crit., 
scholia integra, interpr. lat., commentar, perpet. et indd. adj. A. 
Boeckhius. Tom. Ilus. et ult. 4 maj. Lipsie, Weigel. 


| Platonis Opera, Greca recognovit, novam latinam jnterpreta-— 
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tionem adjunxit, animadversiones crit, indicesque rerum ac ver- 
borum accuratiss, adjecit Dr, Frid. Ast. 8 maj. Lipsie, libraria 
Weidmannia, Charta impress., script. nec non membranacea, 


Prisciani, Grammatici Cesariensis, Libri omnes. Recensuit 
‘Aug. Ludov. Gottlob Krehl. 8 maj. Lipsiz, libraria Weidmannia. 
Charta impress, et scriptoria. 


Quintiliani, M. Fabii, de imstitutione oratoria libri XII. ex re- 
cens, Spaldingii ad usum scholarum accommodati, subjecte sunt 
textul note exeget. partim Spaldingii, ad compendium conlate, 
partim nove, in fine additi indices curante G, A. B. Wolff. Vol. 
Ilum, 8 maj. Lipsia, F, C. W. Vogel. 


Reisigii, Caroli, Thuringi, Conjectaneorum in Aristophanem 
Libri If ad Godofredum Hermannum. Liber lus, 8 maj. Lipsie, 
hibraria Weidmannia, Charta scriptor. nec non impress. 


Rosenmiilleri, Ern. Fr. Car., [nstitutiones ad fundamenta veteris 
linguez indice, qua Sanscrita dicitur, 4, Lipsie, F,C.W. Vogel. 


Schleussneri, oh. Fried., novum Lexicon greco-latinum in 
LXX _ et reliquos interpretes graecos ac scriptores A pocryphos 
Vet. Testamenti. Post Bielium congessit et variis observationibus 
eriticis ac philologicis illustravit, [11 Voll. 8 maj. Lipsia, libraria 
Weidmannia, Charta script, nec non impress. 


Senece, L. Annzi, Philosophi, Opera omnia, que supersunt, 
recognovit et illustravit Frid, Ernestus Ruhkopf. Vol. Vlum. 8 
maj. ‘Lipsiz, libraria Weidmannia. Charta impress., scriptor, 
nec non belg. opt. : . 


Sophoclis Trageedia VII, grece et latine. Cum schol. gree 
et antiqu. et Demetr. Triclinii animadvers, integris, Stephani, 
Johnsonii, Reiski, Heathii, Brunkn, Musgravii et alior. excerptis 
atque indice verbor. uberrimo, cur. atque suas animady, addidit 


C. D. Beck. II Voll. 4. Lipsia, Schwickert. 
Ejusdem Tragoedie VII. grece, recognovit et in us, schol 


edid. C. D. Beck. 8. [bidem, Idem. 


Spitzner, Franc., Doctrina de vi atque usu praepositionum lin- 
gue greca earumque cum aliis orationis part. ‘compositione, 8 
maj. Lipsie, Weigel. 4 

Spohn, M, F, A. G., Geographia Grecorum fabulosa. I1 Tomi, 
Acced, tabule geogr, zris sculpti ope express. 8 maj. Lipsie, 
libraria Weidmannia, Charta script. nec non impress, 


Strabonis rerum geographicarum Libri XVII. Greca ad opt.. 
Codd. Mss, recens,, varietat. lect, et adnotatt. illustrav., Xylands! 
versionem emenday, J.P. Siebenkees et C. H. Vzschucke. Edi* 
tionem absolvit et indices’ covfecit M, Frid. ‘I'raug. Friedemann’ 
Vol. Villum, cont. Commentarium Is. Casaubont cum natia G- 
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Xylandri, Fr. Morelli, Jac, Palmerii integris, aliorumque virorum 
doct. select. quibus accedunt animadverss, C, H. Tzschuckii et 
appendix varr. lectt. Vol. IIum. 8 maj. Lipsie, libraria Weid- 
manpia, Charta belg. opt. et scriptoria. 


Strabonis rerum geographicarum Libri XVII. Greece. Ad 
Codd. MSS. fidem accuratius denuo-recensuit et brevi annotatione 
instruxit M. Frid. Traug. Friedemann. ‘8 maj. [bidem, Eadem. 


Themistii Oratio de prefectura ex Cod. Ambrosiano a vy, cl. 
Angelo Majo edita. Textum repetivit, lectionesque in reliquas 
Themistii Orationes ex Codd. Monacensibus et Ambrosiano ad- 
didit Fr. Jacobs. 8 maj. Lipsie, libraria Dyckia. 

Theocriti, Bionis, Moschi Reliquiz, grece et lat. Recens. 
scholia, annot. H. Scaligeri, T. Casauboui, T. Scaligerr, D. Hein- 
sii, L. C. Valckenarii, Brunckii, Toupii, Whartoni suasque, item 
indd. addidit G. Hlermannus. cum fig, en. 8 maj. Lipsiz, Weigel. 
Charta script. et pergam. (velin.) 


Thucydidis de bello Pelopomnesiaco libri VIII. Edit. Gottle- 
beri et Baueri. Vol. [llum. Glossarium complectens, cur. C. D. 
' Beck. 4. Lipsize, Schwickert. 


Ejusdem libri VIII., de bello Peloponnesiaco. Grace. Ad codd, 
fidem recensuit, critica adnotatione et glossario minori instruxit 
Chr. Dan. Beck. Accedunt scholia greca. 8 maj. Ibidem, Idem. 


Varronis, M.'T., que supersunt de Lingua Latina, librorum 
tum manu tum typis exscriptorum ope accurate recensita, 
multo, quam in prior. editionibus, emendatiora, enixoque studio 
usque quaque illustrata edidit G, Dav. Koelerus, Tom. lus, 8 
maj. Lipsie, libraria Weidinannia. 


Varronis, M. T., que omnium ejus librorum supersunt Frag- 
menta, passim aucta, meltus digesta, librorum tum manu, tum typis 
exscriptorum ope accuratius recensita diligentiusque explicata, re- 
rum verborumque indicibus adjunctis edidit G. D. Koelerus, Tom. 
Ilus. 8 maj. Ibid. Eadem. Charta script. nec non imjiress, 


Under the Patronage of, and Dedicated to, His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent : a new and corrected edition of the DELPHIN 
Crassics; with the Variorum Notes appended. ‘To be intitled 
the Regent’s Edition. To be printed and edited by A. J. Valpy, 
M.A. late Fellow of Pembroke college, Oxford. 

Last novice.—Mr. Valpy has given this /ust Notice, that the 
public may have an opportunity of subscribing before the price 1s 
raised. As many do not understand the reason for an advance of 
price, as was the case with Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, it should 
be stated, that it is done not only as a bonus to Subscribers, who 

abvone enable a work to be printed, but also to prevent a future fall 
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in the price by printing a very few copies over the subscription, 
which being uncertain of immediate sale, must of course be charged 
higher. Part I. will be published on the Ist of February, when 
the increase in the subscription will take place: but six inonths 
will be allowed for persons now abroad, and twelve for India. 

The high reputation in the learned world of the DELPHIN 
Cuassics, and the prevailing scarcity of most of them, leave little 
doubt that their Republication will be received with patronage and 
approbation, 

The avidity with which the DeLruin Crassics are sought, 
and the impracticability of procuring complete Sets, as well as the 
knowledge that they contaia many literal errors, [the Claudian: 
alone, 1 Vol. Quarto, having 5 closely printed pages of Errata in- 
.serted at the end,] and that the critical labors of thé last century, 
and the collation of many important MSS. have considerably ime 
proved the text, encourage the Printer in the expectation that a 
new and corrected Edition will be regarded in the most favorable. 
manner; especially as it is conceived that no library can be con- 
sidered as complete without a regular Collection of the Cuassics. 

The best Text will be used, and not the Delphn.—The DE - 
PHIN Notes, and Orpo, and the Various Readings, will be placed. 
under the Text: besides which, the Notes in the best VanionuM 
Edition will be printed at the end of each Author. 

The best Indices will be adopted, and carefully collated with the 
Text, to remove the present numerous faults in the references. 
The refcrence will be to the Book and Chapter, and not to the 
page, by which means the same Index will apply to all other editi- 
ons. The Literaria Notitia from the Bipont Editions, continued 
to the present time, will be added to each Author.—Thus will be 
lucorporated, as it, were, the DELPHIN, the Bipont, and the 
Variorum Epitions. | 

A finely engraved head will be given of such Authors as can be 
procured from authentic sources. The Mars will be beautifully 
executed; and the various illustrative Woop-cuTs will be inserted, 

The whole will be printed uniformly, in Octavo, pr. 18s. boards, 
each Part, to Subscribers, and 11. 1s. to Non-Subscribers. Each 
Part will contain 672 pages, without reference to the conclusion of 
any author, so that the Subscribers may bind each author in as many 


Volumesas they please, and arrange them alphabetically or chronolo- 


gically, as most convenient. ‘The paper .will be woven, and of sur- 
ficient substance to receive writing ink; the type purposely cast by 
one of the first Feunders, and the typography executed in the most 
correct manner. A fair margin will be preserved. 

Some Copies wul be struck off on very fine thick Royal Paper, 
with a large margin, and hotpressed, price to Subscribers 11. 16s., 


f 
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to Non-Subscribers 21. 2s, each Part. The Price will be raised 
higher to Non-Subscribers, as the work advances. The whole 
will make about 120, but not exceeding 130, Parts—and twelve 
Parts will be printed in the year without fail. Each part to be 
paid for on delivery. As onlya certain number of Copies will be 
printed, the work cannot be sold in separate Parts, or Authors. 

It may not be improper to observe, that a complete set of the 
Delphin Editions sold at the Roxburghe Sale in 1612 for above 
500/., and that a uniform set of the VarioruM cannot be ob- 
tamed at any price. To collect the Editions which will be re- 
printed in that now offered to the public would cost many hun- 
dred pounds; whereas the present new Edition will cost but 
102. 16s. per annum for ten years. 

The necessity of publishing such a Nationat Worx by 
subscription is obvious, as it prevents all apprehensions of any 
check to its completion,—without which it could not be under- 
taken. Present subscription, large and small, 556. 

- A list of subscribers will be published with the work. In case 
of the decease of any subscriber, his family will be permitted to 
contmue the subscription at the original price, as is done with the 
Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus. | 

To save expense, it is particularly requested that a reference 
may be given to some friend or agent in London, where the parts 
may be left and the money received. Any person travelling 
abroad, may have his copy kept at Mr. Valpy’s until his return. 

Mr. Valpy will gladly exchange a set of the Regent’s edition for 
a complete set of the Delphin 4to., however damaged, if legible, 
as they are to print from. Letters for such exchange to be pust- 
paid. . , 

Mr. Valpy wishes it more particularly to be understood, that no 
delay whatever can occur in the publication of twelve parts an- 
nually, assome observations have been made on the slow progress 
of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus: on which subject zt may be ed 
necessary to say, that the subscribers alone are the gainers by suc 
delay, and the Editors the losers; for it is obvious that a more 
hurried production would have been of greater benefit to them ; 
but the fact is, that the unexpectedly large subscription determined 
them to give to their Subscribers a larger quantity of materials, for 
which considerable sums were paid, and which could not fail 
greatly to enrich the Thesaurus; for a Review of which, by Pro- 
fessor HERMANN, see No. XXXV. of the Classical Journal. 
Had it been printed as fast as was possible, what Subscriber 
would not justly have condemned the Editors? With respect to 
the present work, the labor is clearly defined, and therefore easy 
of calculation. 
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L’Enéide de Virgile, traduite en Prose, avec le texte en regard, 
par C. L. Mollevaut. 4 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1818, 2de édit. 


Odes d’Anacréon traduites en vers sur le texte de Brunck, par 
J.B. de St. Victor. Paris, 8vo. 1818. pp. Ixx, 206. 3e édit. 


M. T. Ciceronis Libri I11. de Natura Deorum, ex recensione 
Ernesti, et cum omnium eruditorum notis quas T’. Davisii editio 
ultima habet, &c. Copias criticas congessit, D. Wyttenbachii 
Scholarum Selecta, Suasque animadversiones adjecit Fr. Creuzer. 
Lips. 1818. 8vo. pp. xxxii, 848. 

C. Satiustius Crispus :—An historical critical examimation 
of the accounts given of his life, the judgment passed on his wnt 
mgs, and their explanation, with an Appendix containing some cri- 
tecisms on the works of Cicero, and of Seneca, 1817. 8vo. viii. 
and 128. : 

Of this little work, which appears to be the production of 
O. M. Miiller, of Ziillichau, the Jena Review gives a very favor 
able character. Its principal object appears to be an examination 
of the charges, by which Sallust’s moral character has been stig- 
matised; and which however reluctantly, have been generally ad- 
mitted, by the admirers of this Historian, to be too well founded. 
His illicit connexion with the wife of Milo, and its disgraceful 
consequences, rest on the authority of A. Gellius. This author re- 
lies on that of Varro: but it is by no means certain, that this is 
the Terentius Varro whom all must respect, but more probably, a 
later Varro, perhaps contemporary with Antoninus Pius, and with 
A. Gellius himself. The blame of Sallust’s Oppression in Numi- 
dia is imputed not to him, but to Cesar. ‘The extortions practised 
by the latter in other provinces, produced by his own extravagance 
and his adherents’ necessities, are proved by several passages in 
Dio Cassius. As Sallust was pro-consul in Numidia at that time, 
that blame fell on him which should have been directed on the real 
author and advisers of all these oppressive measures. 

The remarks on Sallust as a writer, are confined to cap. 101. 
Bell. Jug. The Note Critice on Cicero apply to his Treatise de 
Orat. I. 1—28.; and with respect to Seneca, some various readings 
are given, from a very early Edition by A. de Colonia. Leipz. 1495. 

Jenaische’' A. L. Z. April, 1818. 


_ A new edition of The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists 
considered; By Bishop Lavington, ‘one Vol. 8vo. With Notes, 
and an Introduction, by the Rev. R. Polwhele. Price 10s. 6d: 
boards. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition, now selling for a very 
high price. ‘The author’s principal design is to draw a compa- 
rison, by ‘vay of caution to al! Protestants, between the wild and 
_ pernicious enthusiasms of scme of the mcst eminent saints in the 
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Popish communion, and those of the Methodists in our country ; 
which latter he calls a set of pretended reformers, animated by an 
enthusiastic aud fanatical spirit. 


The CE&dipus Romanus, or an attempt to prove from the princi- 
ples of reasoning adopted by the Right Hon. Sir W. Drummond 
in his Cidipus i udaicus, that the twelve Caesars are the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. Addressed to the higher and. literary Classes 
of Society. By the Rev. George ‘Townsend, A.M. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

A new Edition of Virgil, from Heyne’s Text, with the Delphi 
Latin Notes. No Interpretativ. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. bound, without 
Index, or with Index 12s. bound. Horace, Sallust, Cesar, Ovid, 
&c. will speedily be published by Mr. Valpy on the same plan, with 
or without the Index. 

S. Cicero de Officiis, with English Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory. The Text of the Heusingers 1s followed. For Students 
at College, and Schools. Second Ed. 6s. duod. boards. 





_ Observations sur la ressemblance ‘frappante que Von découvre 
entre la langue des Russes et celle des Romains. Milan 1817. 

The first author who is known to have made observations on 
the resemblance of the Latin and Sclavonic dialects, is Gelinius 
(Geslen, or Ghelen, a native of Prague) m the 16th century. He 
has prepared a list of words, which appear alike, Ist. in Greek, 
Latin, German, and Sclavonic; 2nd. in three of those languages ; 
and 3rd. in but two of these four. Other Authors, as Levéque and 
Denina, confine themselves to a comparison of the Latin with the 
Sclavonic ; the, former taking the Russian, the latter the Polish di- 
alect. Our readers will recollect the remarks on this subject made 
by H. Tooke, in his Diversions of Purley. 

The Author of the present essay is M. Hager, now one of the 
Professors in the University of Padua. Of the new iustances of 
similarity adduced by him, some are quite fanciful; others ill 
founded ; and others apparent only, which are disproved by tracing 
up the word in each tongue, to its root: still many terms remain, 
of which the identity is evident—whbich people borrowed from the 
other, and in what way they came in contact, are problems of dif- 
ficult solution, in which the present author makes little advance. 
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at College, and Schools. Second Ed. 6s. duod. boards. 
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Denina, confine themselves to a comparison of the Latin with the 
Sclavonic ; the, former taking the Russian, the latter the Polish di- 
alect. Our readers will recollect the remarks on this subject made 
by H. Tooke, in his Diversions of Purley. 
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Professors in the University of Padua. Of the new instances of 
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founded ; and others apparent only, which are disproved by tracing 
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Académie des Inscriptions, Prix pro- 
posés par |]’, xvii, 207 

Adversaria Literaria, xvii, 204, 453; 
Xvill, 198 

4ilian, Emendations of, by J. Stack- 
house, xviii, 139 

Eneid i,738, comment on, xvili, 232 

Enigma, xvii, 454, by Lord Byron, 
XxvIH, 198 

fKolic Dialect, xvii, 85 

4Eschylum, variz lectiones in, xvii, 
178, 340 

#sopi Lucerna; a Latin Epigram, 
Xvi, 196 

fEsthétici critici, xvii, 141 

Aithiopic MS. xviii, 255 

Algebra, whether known to the 
Egyptians, xvii, 27 
llegory, Scriptural, opinions of 
Origen, Aristobulus, Philo, and 
St. Austin, xviii, 229 

Alterations of words, which occur in 
the old version of the Bible, 
Xvill, 154 

“Ay, remarks on the particle, xvii, 65 

Anacoluthon, remarks on the, xvii, 207 

Anacreon, coincidence between an 
Ode of, and a passage of the Song 
of Solumon, xviii, $4 

Analecta Literaria, published by 
Professor Wolf, xviii, 204 

Anaragoras, Life, Character, and 
Philosophy of, xviti,178; Epitaph 
on, by Laertius, xviil, 177 


Anaximander, sketch of the life of, 
xvil, 178 . 
Anaximenes, , XVil, 174 








Anster, J., lines on the death of the 
Princess Charlotte by, xvii, 64 
Antediluvians, whether the arts can 
be supposed ta have been cultivat- 

ed by the, xviii, 299 


Antigone of Sophocles, notes on the, 
XVIE, 52 

"AvrinexdvOovra, signification and 
peculiar use of, xviii, 157 

‘Aropeiy, sense and frequent use of, 
in Aristotle, xviii, 342 

Arati .Diosemea, T. Forsteri Note 
IN, Xvil, 46. xvill, 19; conjecture 
On a passage in, xVill, 236 

Areopagus, power of the, impaired, 
XV1, 111 . 

Argenteus codex, new discoveries 
made in the, xvii, 207 

Ariosto compared with: Euripides 
and Milton, xviii, 238 

Aristides and Themistocles, xvii, 108 ; 
Xvi, 7 

Aristophanis, Commentarius de car- 
minibus, xviii, 8366 ; Aristophanes, 
explanation of a passage in, rela- 
tive to Cleon, xviii; 287 


. Aristotle vindicated, xvii, 115, 125; 


XVili, 384; portraits of, xvii, 155; 
most of the detractors. of, among 
the moderns, were ignorant of his 
doctrine, xviii, 388; successively 
proscribed and extolled by the 
Academy of Paris, xviii, 335 

Armenia, conjectures on its being 
the original Eden, xvii, 4 

Arteries, thought by Erasistrates, to 
be void of blood, xviii, 17 


Asclepiades, ignorance and artifices 


of the sect, xvili, 7 

Asphaltitius Lacus, etymology of the 
name, xviii 

Alticisme imaginaire, xviii, 156 

Ausonius, new reading of, proposed, 
Xvill, 238 

Avibus, presagia, ex, xviii, 23 

Attributes of God, in the Pagan 
system, xviii, 75 
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Babylonians, their knowledge of As- 
tronomy, xvii, 21 

Bacon was unacquainted with an- 
cient philosophy, xvii, 114, 235, 
—and with the doctrine of Ari- 
stotle, xviii, 340 

Bailey’s essay on Hieroglyphics con- 
tains some expressions of a doubt- 
ful Latinity, xvii, 352 

Barker, E. H., Epistola Critica, xvii, 
323; remarks on the origin of the 
term middle, as applied to the 
Greek verb, xviii, 157 

Bdellium of the Bible, xvii, 273 

Beddoes’s factitious air, applied to con- 
sumption ; a poem on, xvii, 165 

Bellamy, J., remarks on the new 
translation of the Bible, by, xviii, 
151, 203; his answer to the Quar- 
terly Review, xviii, 209 

Bentleiani Horatii note, xviii, 126 

Bentley, R., extracts from a letter of, 
XVli, 204; his judgment on Mark- 
land’s Horatius, xvii, 18; two let- 
ters of Evelyn to, xviii, 200 
rnardum, Pearsoni Litere ad Edv., 
XVil, 285 

Bhaughulpoor, conjectured to be the 
Palibothra, xvii, 322 

Bible, newly translated by Bellamy, 
XV, 221; xvili, 151, 203; whether 
its text, is come down to us per- 
fectly correct, xviii, 153, 209; 
marginal references necessary for 
understanding the, ib. 274 

Biblical Criticism, xvil, 152, 413; 
X¥ill, 273 

Bignani Carmen Latinum, xvii, 453 

Bigotianus Eschyli codex, xvii, 178 

Blondellus, de Episc., xvii, 274 

Boissonade’s commentary on the 
Actiac inscription, xvii, 366 

BoABds Koaxixds, sense of, discussed 
‘Mr. Gail, xvin, 351 

Bowyer, anonymous dissertation by, 
xvil, 135 ; 

Britones, quantity of, xviii, 232. 

Buchanan’s Eastern Mss., xvii, 186; 
Xvili, 251 

Bunarbashi, springs of, xviii, 145 

Busiridis laudatio, a title falsely 
given to one of Isocrates’ works, 
xvi, 5 

Byron, an Hnigma by lord, xviii, 
198 
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Cabanis, M., note on, xvii, 96 


Caina, signification of the word, in 
Syriac and Chaldee, xviii, 300 


Calf, expeditious construction of the 


molten, xviii, 312; by what process 
it could be effected, xviii, 313 

Callimachum, note Stanleii ad, xvii, 
190 . 

Cambridge, classic medals at, xvii, 
209 ;—Latin prize-essay, xvii, 311; 
Tripodes, xvii, 240; xvill, 135; 
University Library, xviii, 184; 
Greek Mss. of the University of, 
xvii, 93 ;—prize-essay on the uti- 
lity of classical learning as subser- 
vient to theological studies, xviii, 
320; prizes for 1818, xvill, 193 

Casaubon et Brunck, leur opinion sur 
les formules*} mabey, ri wabcey, xviii, 
136 

Casimir uses huic and cui as dissyl- 
lables, xviii, 238 

Catiline in Ciceronem Oratio spuria 
quedam, xviil, 148 

Chaldean oracles, xvii, 128, 243 

Chaldeans, on the science of the, 
Xvii, 19; xviii, 298 

Charlotte, a Greek Ode on the death 
of the Princess, xviii, 193 

Chartomi, what they were, xviii, 308 

Chemistry and metallurgy among the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, xviii, 
298 

Chester, articles of enquiry within 
the diocese of, xvii, 279 . 

Cicero, orations ascribed to, observa- 
tions on them, xvii, 134; xviii, 
115, 241 

onis et Clarendonii wapdadnAoy, 

xvii, 311 

Cimon, the Athenian, xvii, 110 

Circulation of the blood, whether 
known to Hippocrates, xvili, 16 

Clarendonii Ciceronisque wapdAAnioy, 
Xvil, 311 

Classical criticism, xvii, 456; learning, 
utility of, as subservient to theo- 
logical studies, xviii, 320; general 
influence of, on the mind, xviii, 
322 

Classics,.a new edition of-the Del- 
phin, xvii, 218 

Claudian, erroneously quoted by 
Cowley, xvili, 232; origin of his 
‘Sol qui flammiferis’ &c., xviii, 285 
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Cleon, satirised by Aristophanes, 
Xvill, 237 

Clisthenes of Sicyon, innovations of, 
XVill, 237 

Coincidence between Chambers and 
Johnson, xvii, 412—-Homer, Hero- 
dotus, andProcopius, xvii, 208—the 

' Mosaic records and the Greek the- 
ogony, as to the general system of 
the world, xviii,825—Coincidences 
betwéen anOdeofAnacreon and the 
Song of Solomon, xviii, $4—East- 
ern and Gothic Idolatry, xviii, 54 
—Theocritus’ Idylliums and the 
Song of Solomon, xviii, “32; of 
some critical remarks, xvii, 10 

Coliseum, the, an English prize-poem, 
Xxvij, 100 

Comitiale Carmen, xvii, 210 

Contradictions, many, to be found in 
Plutarch, xvii, 110 

Controversy among the learned, on 
the authenticity uf some of Cicero’s 
works, xvii, 134 

Coray, édition d’Hippocrate, xvii, 89 

Cornish words, which seem to have 
some resemblance to Hebrew, xvili, 
103 ; to Greek, xvill, 107; to Latin, 
ib. 355 : 

Cornwall, ancient British language 
of, xvil, 437; xviii, 103, 355 

Correspondents, notes to, xvii, 220, 
464; xviii, 208,409 

Cos, medical school of, xviii, 9 

Cowley retiring into Surrey, xviil, 75 ; 
quotes Claudian erroneously, xviii, 


232 

Cowper’s fable of the nightingale and 
glow-worm, xvii, $350; singular 
error in translating a passage of 
Homer, td. ibid. 

Cows, mythological, xviii, 54 

Critical remarks on the new edition 
of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, by 
G. Hermann, xviii, 181 

Crotona, medical schodl of, xviii.8 

Xpuodveuos, meaning of the word in 
FEschylus, xvii, 3538 

Cui and huic used as dissyllables, 
Xviil, 238 


D 
Darius, parallel between, and Tippoo 
Saib, xviii, 236 
Death, on the expression, to deliver 
unto, xvii, 206 
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Decree falseiy aseribed to Themisto- 
cles by Plutarch, xvii, 102 

Demosthenes’ oration on the crown, 
illustrated by Stock, xviii, 238 . 

Adues, peculiar signification of the 
word, xvili, 202 

Dessin, Histoire Chronolog. de l’Art 
du Dessin, xvii, 182 

Deuteronomy, illustration of a pas- 
sage in, xvil, 152 

Aid pour werd, suivant MM. Auger 
et Coray: observations de M. Gail 
sur cette doctrine, xvill, 136 

Diulects, Greek, xvii, 81 

Didactic style of Aristotle, xvii, 117 

Dissection, whether forbidden by 
Egyptian laws, xviii, 19 

Dodwell’s tour through Greece, xvii, 
463 

Drayton's opinion on pastoral poetry, 
XVill, 287 

Druids and Brachmanas, resem- 
blance between their mode of life, 
Xviil, 57 

Drummond, Sir W., on the science of 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans, xvii, 
29; xvill, 1 

Dunbar, Prof. G., on the particle a», 
xvii, 65; onsome linesin Homer, 
XVil, 270 

Duport’s Greek Prayer-book reprint- 
ed, xvii, 101, 410 

Dyes, observations on the Jewish, 
xvii, 306 


E 

Eclipses mentioned by Ptolemy, 
XVI, 24 

Eden, situation of, xvii, 2 

“Edpuxov, a word used by the early 
Greeks; why, xvii, 349 

Education, Livres sur 1’, xvii, 95 

Egyptian embalmers, xvili, S64 _ 

Egyptians and Chaldeans, on the 
science of the, xvii, 19; xviil, 1 

Elisha, his celebrated expression in 
‘the Bible, reconciled with truth, 
XVIll, 208 

Elision of diphthongs in Latin verse, 
XVII, 232 

Embulmers, pretended custom af the 
Egyptians to stone the, xviii, 13 ; 
remarks on the Egyptian, ib. 364 

Ev, remarks and controversy on the 
word, xvii, 137 ; xvill, 457 

English words derived from the 


INDEX. 


ws 


Greek, xvili, 108 

"EvreAdxeia, strange way by which 
Hermolaus is said to have attarned 
the true meaning of the word, 
xvill, 336 

oe ek ade whether he was a 
Christian, xvii, 196 

Epigram, of Theocritus praised, xviii, 
289: Epigrams, Latin and Greek, 
XViii, 195 ~ 

Epitaphium Capitonis, xvii, 373 ; Se- 
vere, xvil, 379 

. Erfurdt’s notes on Sophocles, xvili, 
52 

Ernestine Editionis Odyssea, cum 
Harleiano Codice collata, xvii, 97 

Erodius avis; presagia ex e0, XVviil, 
23 

Errata to the list of MSS. inserted 
in No. XXXIII of Class. Journ., 
xviii, 95 | 

Errors in the present translation of 
the Bible, xviii, 217 

Esculape, incendie du temple d’, xvil, 
94 


Essenes, their doctrine of Scriptural 
allegory, xvili, 229 

"Eopds péAucons, remarks on, xviil, 
347 

Euripidem, varie lectiones ad, xvii, 
188 

Euripides and Homer, coincidence 
between, xvii, 206; Eurip. Phen. 
illustrated, xviii, 232; compared 
with Ariosto and Milton, ib. 238 ; 
conjecture on a passage of, ib. ibid. 

Eusebius on Jewish philosophers, 
XVill, 229 

Eve, formation of, from Adam’s rib, 
Xvlil, 225; opinions of Philo, Eu- 
sebius, Origen, and St. Austin, 226 

Evelyn, two letters from, to Dr. R. 
Bentley, xviii, 200 

Evening, red or grey, xviii, 50 

Examination for the classic medals 
at Cambridge, xvii, 209; of Mr, 
Bellamy’s new translation of the 
Bible, xvii, 221 . 

Exodus, remarks on some passages 
in, xviii, 309 


F 

Fabularum de Utilitate, Latinum care 
° men, xvii, 453 
Fictions in Plutarch, xvii, 111° 
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Flaccus, C. V. new reading of, pro- 
posed, xvill, 238 

Floribus, presagia e, xvill, 25 

Ford’s imitation of Strada, xviii, 237 

Forster’s notes on Aratus, xvii, 46 

Franklin, Col. W., on the site of an- 
cient Palibothra, xvii, 321 

Future, } prefixed tu the, xvii, 229 


G 


Gail, Prof. letter to M. E. H. Bar- 
ker, xviii, 351; @ note on bis re- 
searches, xvii, 170; notice on his 
Philologue, xviii, 185; his various 
publications, xviii, 205 

Galien, Traité de, xvii, 91 

Generosity valued by the ancients, 
XVI, 75 

Geometrical query of Plato, xvii, 171 

Geometry, whether known to the 
Egyptians, xvii, 27 

Georgics of Virgil, prominent feature 
of, xvii, 353 

Globus Aérostaticus, Oxford prize- 
poem, xvill, 391. 

God, idea conceived of, by Aristotle, 
Xvil, 330 

God save the King, franslated into 
Greek, by S. Tricoupi, xviii, 255 

Gowen, Bp., his translation of the 
Eneid, xvili, 44 

Grecorum Poetarum minorum de 
Fragmentis, E. H. Barker, xvii, 
323 

Greek and Cornish languayes, how 
far the latter may be related to 
the former, xvili, 107,111; -know- 
ledge of, necessary to a theologi- 
cal student, xviii, 323; dialects, 
xvii, 80, 84; dramatic authors col- 
lected by Burney, xvii, 434; femi- 
nine names in ovca, xvii, 350; 
translation from  Shakspeare’s 
Henry VIII, by W. S. Walker, 
Xvill, 197 ; modern proverbs, xvii, 
39; MSS. of the Cambridge pub- 
lic library, xviii, 93; ode on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, 
xvill, 193; pastoral poets, an es- 
say on the, xvil, 74, xviii, 30; 
verse, attempts in, by Cecil. Me- 
tellus, xvii, $54; Sapphic ode, on 
the construction of the, xviii, $73 

Greeks more indebted, for their me- 
dical science, to the Egyptians, 
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than is generally thought, xviii, 7, 
18 
Gregory, Dr. refuted, xvii, $31 


H 

Hall, T. H. Greek ode on the death 
of the PrincessCharlotte, xviii, 193 

Hamey, Bald., nota de clarissimo 
medico, xvii, 287; his explana- 
tions of the%Opxos ‘Iwmoxparois, xvii, 
288; letter from Pearson to, xvii, 
291; eulogy of, in Latin verse, 
by Pearson, xvii, ibid. 

Harleiani codicis collatio cum Odys- 
sea editionis Ernestine, xvil, 97, 
292 

Harmony of Theocritus’ numbers, 
XVMi, 293 

Havilah, land of, xvii, 6 

Hebrew, how far it may be connect- 
ed with the Cornish, xvill, 103 

Herbert, G., Oxford prize-poem, 
xviii, 30 

Herculanean papyri, xvii, 203 . 

Hermanni, G., censura in novam 
Londinensem Stephaniani The- 
sauri Greci editionem, xvill, 169; 
observations on ditto, xvill, 381; 
miscella critica, xvill, 344 

Hermes Romanus, by M. Barbier 
Veymars, xvii, 219 

Herodotus unjustly abused by Plu- 
tarch, xvil, 109; comment on, 
Xviil, 234; parallel between, and 
a modern historian, ib. 235; his 
account of the conduct of Darius, 
compared with that of Tippvo Saib, 
ib. 236; his mention of the inno- 
vations of Clisthenes of Sicyon, 
ib. 287 ; conjecture on a reading 

‘ of, in Wesseling and Schweighzu- 
ser, XVili, 238 

Herod's temple, xvil, 352 

Heroism, two similar facts of, in an- 
cient and modern times, compared, 
XVil, 349 

Herophileans, a medical sect, xvil, 16 

Heyne, on /En. i, 738, corrected, 
XVII, 232 

High Priest, conjecture on the use 
of the title in Josephus and the 
N. Testament, xviii, 228 

Hippocrate, Traité d’, xvii, 89; Hip- 
pucrates characterised as a writer 
and a physician, xvili, 9 

Homer imitated by Milton, xviii, 273; 
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spurtousness of a passage in, xvil, 
265 

Horace, various emendations on, 
xvil, 18; coincidence between, 
and Ferdusi, xvii, 458; Horatium, 
Marklandi note in, xviii, 126; in- 
consistent in the quantity of Gy- 
ges, ib. 234 

Horne, T. H., introduction to the 
study of Scripture, xvii, 215 

Hospitality held in the greatest ho- 
nor by the ancients, xvill, 75 

Hotibius and Porson coincide in a 
correction of Aristophanes, xvii, 11 

Hou, in Arabic, xviul, 52 

Hughes, T.S., Latin eulogy of the 
Earl of Clarendon, xvii, 311 

Huic and cui used as dissyllables, 
XVill, 238 


el 
*"larpds, “Ori Bpirros, al Pirsoopos, xvii, 
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Ignatii epistolz, xvii, 275 

Indian cities, vast extent of, xvii, $21 

Inductive method of philosophy, xvii, 
114, 118 

Injuries, forgiveness of, secommend- 
ed by ancient muralists, xviii, 79 

Inscriptio Clarkiana, xvii, 375; Co- 
rayana, quam Jacobsius interpre- 
tatur, xvil, ibid.; Faurisiana, xvii; 
376; inedita, reperta in templo 
Napwyoplas, xvii, 371; Leakiana, 
Xvil, $81; Manniana, xvii; 376; 
Memnonia, xvii, 384; Thermitana, 
xVil, 372 ; Inscriptionem ad Actia- 
cam, Bvuissonadii commentaria, 
xvii, 866 ; Inscriptiones varia, xvii, 

377, et seq. 

Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, prix 
proposés par l’Académie des, xviii, 
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Interpolations in the present version 
of the Bible, xvii, 154 

Invidi supplicium, xvii, 454 

Isocrates, his Censura Polycratis, 
falsely called Laudatio Busiridis, 
xvill, § 

Ithome, siege of, xvii, 111 
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Jamblichus, translated by Mr. T.Tay- 
lor, xvi, 219 ag 
Johnson's letter to the Rev. T. Wil- 
son, xvii, 199 
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Josephus, explanation of a passage of, 
by Pearson, xvii, 285; whether he 
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Xvil,. 198 
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Kaimes, Lord, xvii, 356 
Kara, remarques de M. Gail sur la 
préposition, xvili, 137 


Karoy, Biblical criticism by, xvii, 413. 
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Kimchi’s remarks on Mr. Bellamy’s 
new translation of the Bible, xviii, 
151 

Koaxlas, M. Gail’s opinion on the 
word, xvli, 170 

Kuster, error of, xviii, 161 


Lactantius, bold errors of, xviii, 82 

Langlés, histoire chronolugique de 
Vart du Dessin, xvil, 182 

Latin poem, on Beddoes’ factitious 
air applied to cases of consump- 
tion, xvili, 165; prize-poem of the 
university of Paris, xvii, 453 

Leake's, Col., remarks on the Trojan 
controversy, xvill, 141; researches 
inv Greece, xvii, 39 , 

Learned men, many, at the revival 
of letters, were ignorant of Aristo- 
tle’s philosophy, xviii, 338 

Learning, state of, in ancient Egypt, 
xvii, 28 

Lexicogruphers, xvii, 411 

Literary coincidences, xvii, 9, 295 ; 

. intelligence, xvil, 218, 458; xviii, 

204, 395 

Literature, ancient, subservient to 
theological studies, xviii, 320, 381 

Littérature Grecque, xvii, 89 

Livy, passages coincident with, xviii, 
235 

Lloyd, complaint of, xvii, 412 

Longinus, parallel to his phrase of 
audprnp etryevts, xviil, 236 

Lucian, emendations and explana- 
tions on, xvil, 48, 326 ; xvill, $17 

Ludicrous additions of Dryden in his 
translation of the Eneid, xvii, 358 

. Lycophron’s Cassandra, a new edi- 
tion, xviii, 206; an obscure word 

‘in, ib. 362 ae 

Lydus, Chaldean oracles from, xvii, 

269 
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M 

Miacgiloray, J., essay on the Greek 
pastoral poets, xvil, 74 

Mugna civitas, magna solitudo—a 
Greek epigram, xviii, 195 

Maltby, E. H., a Latin and a Greek 
epigram, id. ibid. 

Manuscripts, what are the most an- 
cient Cornish, xvii, 443; Biblical, 
Classical, and Biblico-Oriental, 
Xvlii, 251 

Marginal references, necessary to 
understand the Bible, xviii, 274 

Markland, J., alterations and anno- 
tations of, on Horace, xvii, 12; 
Xvill, 126; opinion of, on some of 
Cicero’s Orations, xvii, 184; on 
Toup, xvii, 458 

Marvellous, fondness of Plutarch for 
the, xvi, 105 

Mathematicians, whether the syllo- 
gistic form was adopted by them, 
XVLI, 122 : 

Matthew, St., first chapter of, cri- 
ticised, xvii, 413 

May, discoveries of the Abb., xviii, 
207 

Mecaphism, what they were, xviii, 
302 ; 

Medals, classical, at Cambridge, xvii, 
209 

Médecine, remarques sur Ja, xvii, 95 

Medical knowledge of the Egyptians, 
xvii, 1. 

Medicina, Greci Scriptores de, xvii, 
461 

Meineke’s emendations on. Horace, 

- Xvi, 13 

Metricat lines, extracted from an- 
cient prose writers, xvii, 349 

Memnonie statue inscriptio, xvii, 8384 

Middle verb, remarks on the, xviii, 
157 

Milton compared with Euripides and 
Ariosto, xvill. 238 

Miracles performed by Aaron and 
Moses, xvill, 302 

Miscella classica, xvii, 38, 348; in 

Grecos aliquot scriptores, xviii, 344 

Mola zeparatrix Juyentutis, a poem, 
xvil, 210 

Moon in a well, xvii, 352 

Morales, influence des affections, sur 
la santé, xvii, 96 es 

Mythology, Greek, xviil, 324 
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N 

Newton's life of Milton quoted, xviti, 
238 

Nwolopoulo, Constant, article com- 
muniqué par, xvii, 29 a 

Nightingale, contest of the musician 
and, xvii, 180 

Now and then,‘an English phrase, 
xvii, 207 

Nubium, inosculatio, presagia ex ea, 
xvill, 25 

Nuy and viv, precise difference be- 
tween, xvii, 208 


Objections against Col. Leak«’s con- 
Jectures on the plain of Troy, xvii, 
145; Theocritus, refuted, xviil, 
299 . 

Ode of Aristotle, new translation of 
an, xvil, 157 

Odyssea Editionis Ernestine, collata 
cum Harleiano Codice, xvil;97 

Omission of words in the present ver- 
sion of the Bible, xviii, 154 

Oracles, Chaldean, collection of, xvii, 
128 

Orations ascribed to Cicero, .obser- 
vations on some, xvii, 1845; xvii, 

- 115, 241 

Oriental MSS. of the Cambridge 
University, xvii, 184 

Origen on Scriptural allegory, xviii, 
229 

OPKOS INTIOKPATOTS, xvii, 287 

Ormerod, 'T. H., English prize-poem, 
on the Coliseum, xvii, 100; Latin 
prize-poem, rvil, 96 

Orphic fragments, unnoticed by IHer- 
mann, xvii, 159 

’"Oorpedins, sense of the word, xvii, 
456 

Ovid contrasted with Virgil, xviii, 
238 

Oxford prize-poems, xvii, 26, 96; 
XVI, 391 


P 
iia Idolatry, xvil, 13 xviii, 52 
Palibothra, enquiry concerning, xvii, 
321 
Panic of the Greeks, how concealed 
by Plutarch, xvii, 103 
Papiro, voluini di, suolti dall’ Er- 
colano, xvii, 203 
Paradise, seated on a high country, 
xvii, $ : 


INDEX. 


Mlaphdsov, true meaning of the word, 
XVI, 19 

Pastoral Greck poets, an essay on 
the, xvii, 74; xviii, 280 

Pathetic, passages in Theocritus, 
XViil, 281, 288 . 

Pearson’s, Bp., minor tracts, xvii, 164; 
works chronologically arranged, 
XV, 279 

Pecunia, derivation of the word, xvii, 
205 

TleAg@proy, xvill, 237 

Pen, signification of, in Cornish, xvii, 
450 

Pericles, xvii, 111 

Persians unjustly accused of coward- 
IC€, XVII, 109 

Persii in Satyras lectiones varie, 
XVII, 62 

Phaluris, Letters of, arguments 
against the genuineness of the, 
XV11, 204 

Phenician remains in the Cornish 
language, xvii, 448, 450 

Philologue, le, notice of, xviii, 185 

Philoponus, explanations of, on Ari- 
Sstotle, xvii, 126 

Philosophy, ancient, falsely accused 
of impairing the mind, xviii, 329 ; 
natural, pernicious, if exclusively 
pursued, xviii, 322 

Physician, how Aristotle spoke to 
his, xvii, 157 

Picus Mirandola, his conclusions on 
some Chaldean oracles, xvii, 129 


‘Pitt, late Mr., a passage of Tacitus 


translated by, xviii, 202 

Plato, on a geometrical query of, 
xvii, 171; opinion of, on the earth, 
XVII, 254 

Pluria, indicia, xviii, 20 

Plutarch, characterised as an histo- 
rian, xvii, 102 

Polycr ates, a conceited sophist, xviii, 
8 


Porson coincides with Hotibius in a 
correction of Aristophanes, xvii, 
11; on Furip. Phen. xviii, 282; 
on Eurip. Med. ib. 234 

Porsont Note Inedite in Apoll. Rho- 
dium, ed. Bruuck. xviii, $70 

Portugueze and Spanish languages, 
XVI1l, 440 

Potor es, Carmen, xvii, 207 

Prasepts, (constellationis nempe) de- 

SCriptlo, xviii, 20 


INDEX. 


Pruyer-Book, Greek, by Prof. Du- 


port, xvii,411_—. 

Prépositions, remarques de M. Gail 
sur quelques, xviii, 186 

Press, books in the, xvii, 461 

Prize poems, xviii, 26, 64 

Prodigies related and exaggerated by 
Plutarch, xvii, 105 

Prognostics, xvii, 50 

Prophesy, is history contracted, xviii, 
327 

Prosody, Latin, by Dr. Carey, xvii, 
217 


Proverbs, modern Greek, xvii, 39 

Ptolemy, editions of; a list of them 

' wished for, xvii, 320 

Publications, new, xvii, 219, 220. 
XViii, 204, 395 

Pyramid, those who built the great, 
knew how to take a meridian, 
xvii, 29 


Q 
Qearterly Review, answer of Mr. 


Bellamy to the, xvii, 209; No. xv.. 


controverted, xviii, 282 
Quintus Calaber, conjecture on a pas- 
sage in, xvill, 233 


R 
Ray’s Proverbs, xvii, 50 
Recitationes oratoriz, xvii, 144 
Reid, Dr. refuted, xvii, $31 
Religion of the Egyptians, xviii, 2 


Remedies, employed by Egyptian. 


physicians, xvili,4 _ 
Report from the committee concern- 
ing Dr. Burney’s collection, xvii, 


Reviews in England, anonymous 
writers of, xviil, 210 24 
Rhkenus, an Oxford prize poem, xviii, 


26 
Rhketoricians, MSS, of the, xvii, 488 
Ribaldry frequent in Theocritus, xviii, 
292 


Rivers of Eden, xvii, 2 

Robortelli animadversiones in - 
schylum, xvii, $40 , 

Romanos oratores literis mandasse 
tum senatorias, tum forenses ac- 
tiones; qui de causa, xvii, 143 

Rural descriptions, happily intro- 
duced by Theocritus into subjects 
of a different kind, xviii, $5 
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%, double, xvii,850  - - 

Sacrifice, human, pretended to have. 
been ordered by Eupbantides, xvii, 
104 . 

nerpee ode, on the construction of 
the Greek, xviii, 873 

Scamander, situation of the, discus- 
sed, xviii, 148 

Scauro, pro; Tullio; Flacco; orati- 
ones Ciceroniane dict, xvii, 136. 

Science of the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians, xvili, 1,298 - 

Scotch metaphysicians, xvii, $31 
Scriptural expressions paralleled in. 
Euripides'and Milton, xviii, 288 
Scyllam, incidit in, &c. author of the 

proverb, xvili, 233 

Seager, J., explanations and emen- 
dations on Lucian, xvii, $26. xviil, 

éBas, vrai sens du mot, xviii, 138 

Secular games among the Romans, 
xvii, 351 

Senarii Greci, premio Porsoniaho 
dignati, xvill, 197 | 

Seneca, the tragic author; Withof.. 
and Bentley coincide in their cor- 
rections of his poems, xvii, 10 

Septuagint, new edition, xvii, 216 

Seven-fold ablution, xviii, 276 

Shakspeare and Dryden, acoincidence. 
between, xvii, 354; his speech. 
of Wolsey to Cromwell, in Henry 
VIII., translated into Greek verse,. 
xviii, 196 

Shenstone, an imitation of two lines 
of Theocritus, xviii, 182 . 

Ship, called a horse of the floods, 
xvii, 356 

Sicinus, sent by Themistocles to 
Xerxes; whether a Persian, xvil, 
104 

Xcyporleyara, xvii, 86 

Simois, its situation discussed, xviii, 
148 

Swnonide, translation from, into Latin 

verse, Xvli, 454 
Society, Royal, its formation, xvii, 
~ 116 


Solecism in the Odyssea, xvii, 271 

Song of Solomon, whether imitated 
by Theocritus, xvii, 30 

Sophocles, notes on the Antigone of, 
xvil, 5%; illustration of Antig. o 
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xvill, 288; query regarding his 
Cd. Col. ib. 335) Pina 
Sorcerers, whether there were ac- 
tually in Egypt, xviii, 309 
Southey, coincidence of, with Aschy- 
lus, xviii, 232; passage in his 
Amadis de Gaul controverted, ib. 


- 833 

Xeua, gael signification of the 

word, xviii, 202 

Spaidisg’s opinion.on Cicero’s pro 

- Marcello, xvii, 187 

Stackhouse, J.,emendations on Elian, 
xvili, 139 

Starleii, note in Callimachum, xvii, 
190, 361 

Statius, reading of a passage of, com- 
pared with Virgil, xviii, 288 

Stephaniani, Thesauri Greci, Londi- 

. Nensem, in editionem censura G. 

Hermanni, xviil, 169; observa- 
tions on ditto, ib.381 : 

Stewart, Dugald, his principles ex- 
amined, xvii, 118, 385 

Stobeus, remarks on a passage of, 
xvll, 455 , 

Sérabo’s inaccuracy in describing the 
Troad, xvil, 146 

Strada’s contest of the musician and 
nightingale, xvii, 179 

Nightingale, xviii, 237 

Strictures on Plutarch, xvii, 102 

Sublime passages in Theocritus, xviii, 
290 





Summarium orationis pro Marcello, 
xvii, 394 

Sydneyensis, on Professor Duport’s 
prayer-book, xvili, 102 

Syllagistie form of reasoning, whe- 
ther to be preferred, xvii, 118 

Synmachus’ translation of the Bible, 
Xvili, 216 

Syriac MSS. xviii, 255 


Systems of ancient philosophy, xviji,. 
, 380. 


ers & 
Tabernacle, construction of the, xviii, 
, 304; ———- worship, xviii, 274 
Tacitus, a passage of, translated by 
Mr. Pitt, xvii, 202 
Taylor, T., extracts from, in vindica- 
tion of Aristotle, xvill, 883; note 
on the peculiar signification of the 
words déuas and cdpa, xviji, 202; 
Oxphic remains, preserved by, 
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xvii, 168; on-the word werdpus, 
XVI, 237 

Taylor, Pref. ad Orat. de Cor., con- 
Jecture on a passage in, xviii, 288 

Theban women, at all times cele- 
brated for their beauty, xvii, 348 

Themistocles, xvii, 102, 

Theocritus, characters of the shep- 
herds in, xviii, 285; harmony of 
his numbers, xviii, 293; his hu- 
mot of moralising, xviii, 286; ob- 
jections against, xvili, 292; ob- 
served the slighter shades of na- 
ture, xviii, 280; often pathetic and 
sublime, xviii, 288; peculiar feli- 
city of his language, xviii, 294; 
proverbs to be found ‘in, xviii, 
288; remarks on his particular - 
genius, xvil, 74—xvill, 35; taste 
of, xvili, $88; whether imitated the 
Song of Solomon, xviii, $0 

Theological studies, classical learn- 
ing subservient to, xviii, 320 

Theology, uniformity of doctrine, 
prevailing in ancient, xvii, 263 

Theogony, efforts made to explain it 
by the Mosaic records, xviii, 395 

Theurgists, oracles delivered by, xvii, 
248 


Thucydides, in opposition with Plu- 
tarch, xvii, 113; his coincidence 
with Sophocles, xvii, 348 

Tigris, various names of the, xvii, & 

T) pabdy, 7) xady, examen de ces fore 
mules, xviii, 136 

Tippoo Saib, a parallel between and 
Darius, xviii, 2336; his innovae 
tions in the names of cycles, years, 
and months, &c. compared to 

_ those of the French democracy, - 
and paralleled by those of Clisthe- 
nes of Sicyon, and some of the 
Roman emperors, ib. 

Titus, Hierosolymam expugnans, a 
prize poem, xviii, 96 

Toup, note of Markland on, xvii, 458 

Townleianus lapis, xvii, 388 

Traité, des airs et des eaux, d’Hip- 
pecrate, xvii, 90 

Translation, new, of the Bible, by 
Mr. Bellamy, xvii, 221—xviii, 209 

Transmigration of souls, xviii, 59 

Tre, a house in Cornish, xvii, 450 

Tricoupi, S. God save the King trans- 

« lated into Greek by, xviii, 255 

Traad, an accurate survey of the, 
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still wanting, xviii, 148 

Trojan controversy, remarks on the, 
xViii, 141; war, whether a real or 
fictitious event, xviii, 144 

Truisms reduced to syllogisms, xvii, 


125 - 
Tycho-Brahé, error of, xvii, 29 


U 
' “Srp, doctrine inexacte de Walcke- 
naer, sur, xviti, 188 
“fwd, remarques sur le vrai sens d’, 
xviii, ibid. 


“Ywopxhuara, id. ibid. 


V 

Valart’s emendations on Horace, 
xv, 18 

Ventorum presagia diversa, xviii, 22 

Vindicie antique, xvii, 114, 330— 
Xvill, 6f 

Virgil, comment on his descriptions 
of the morning, xviii, 234; com- 

with Statius, ib. 288; con- 

trasted with Ovid, ib. 238 

Virgilianus Codex Romanus; its 
prints, published by Langles, xvii, 
182 

Vossii ad Salmasium epistola, xvii, 

. 375 


WwW 
Wait, Dan. Guilf., on the similarity 
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of Pagan worship, xvili, 52 

Walckenaer, coincides with Tyrr- 
whitt, in a correction of Callama- 
chus, xvii, 11; his collections of 
all the editions of Ptolemy, xvii, 
320 

Watts, Dr. uses huic and cus as dis~ 
syllables, xviii, 288 | 

Weiske on the pro Ligario and Mar- 
cello, xvii, 187 

Welsh and Armoric languages, xvii, 
447 

Withofius and Bentley coincide in 
their critical remarks, xvii, 10 

Wolle, convicted of an error, xviii, 
1638 

Wolfii, analecta Greca, xviii, 204; 
miscella critica in scriptores ali- 
quot Grecos, xviii, 344; —ius, de 

uatuor orationibus Ciceronianis 
ictis, xvil, 184—xvili, 115 

Wren, funeral sermon upon the 
death of M., preached by J. Pear- 
son, Xvi, 164 


xX 
Xerzes, bridge of, on the Hellespont, 
Xvi, 105 


Z 
Z, Greek, how to bé pronounced, 
xvii, 307 
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